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A FEW OF 


Fleming H. Revell Company’s Fall Books 


COMPLETE LIST SENT ON APPLICATION 





By JAMES M. LUDLOW, Author of ‘‘ The Captain of the Janizaries.” 





A Thrilling Romance 
of a Thrilling Time 





DEBORAH 


A TALE OF THE TIMES 
OF JUDAS MACCABAEUS 


ist Edition Exhausted 
2d Edition Almost Sold 








Handsomely Illustrated, 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. ° 


Dr. HILLIS says: ‘“ Most fascinat- 
ing. Many colors and brilliant lie upon 
the canvas that a master has painted.” 


These are but a few of the many who have been thrilled by it. 


OSCAR STRAUS says: “The 
most interesting and instructive and 
historical novel I have ever read.” 


BISHOP HURST says: “ Abso- 
lutely refreshing in these times of 
many so-called historical novels.” 


They all agree that ‘“‘ Deborah” is a book that will live. 





THE SUNNY SIDE OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY 


By CHARLES H. PARKHURST, D.D. 16mo, 
cloth, net, 60c. (Postage 7c. ) 

As God’s heart is Love, so the author sets 
forth the various phases and relations of 
Love in the practical daily life, as theory 
and experience, as a lubricant, as a means 
of knowing. It has all of Dr. Parkhurst’s 
peculierly vivid style, with a sweetness 
and everyday sunniness that are wonder- 
fully attractive. 


MUSICAL MINISTRIES IN 
THE CHURCH 


By WALDO SELDEN PRATT, Professor of 
Church Music at Hartford Theological 
Seminary. 16mo, cloth, net, $1.00. (Post- 
age 7c.) 

Of great value to all interested in church 
music. Professor Pratt’s experience both 
as church musician and instructor of min- 
isterial candidates gives him peculiar 
facilities. It will undoubtedly remain a 
standard work of reference. 





THE DIVINE PURSUIT 


By JOHN EpGAR MCFADYEN. 12mo, cloth, 
gilt top, net, $1.00. (Postage 8c.) 

A complete blending of deep piety and 
thorough learning has given to these 
studies a rare quality, that quality that 
may be compared not unfavorably with 
Matheson’s “ Moments on the Mount.” 


THE OLD GOSPEL FOR THE 
NEW AGE 


By Bisuorp H. C.G. MouLE. 12mo, cloth, 
net, $1.00. (Postage 8c.) 
Dr. Moule is a many-sided man with 
wide interests in literature and life. He 
has a breadth of culture and sympathy. 


LAST WORDS OF DISTIN- 
GUISHED MEN AND WOMEN 


By FREDERIC ROWLAND MARVIN. 8vO0, 
cloth, $1.50, net. (Postage 14c.) 

“Not mg 4 gives their names and the words 
they. spoke, but considerable additional matter, 
pertaining to the circumstances in which they 
died.”—N. Y. Times. 





THE CHEER BOOK 


By Amos R. Wetts. A story of Daily 
Optimism. A quotation, verse or prose 
from different authors, for each day of 
the year. 12mo, cloth, net, $1.00. (Post- 
age 7c.) 


Professor Wells has an exceptional gift 
in teaching everyday life. He finds that 
“‘worry is the ally of every other sin,’ and 
sends forth these “heart gleams of light” 
in the belief that they will scatter the 
darkness of those struggling against mood- 
iness and melancholy as they have scat- 
tered his, 


DAVID THE POET AND KING 


By NEWELL Dwicur Hiuuis. The Ro- 
mance and Tragedy of His Career and 
Fall, and the Glory of His Recovery. Ll- 
lustrated by Louis Rhead. 16mo, cloth, 
75 cts. net. (Postage 7c.) 


* An essay giving the result of careful and in- 
telligent study of the career of David. All the 
romance, tragedy, and pathos of his career are 
graphically related in clear-cut narrative style.” 
—New York Times Saturday Review. 





NEW YORK, 158 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO, 63 Washington St. TORONTO, 27 Richmond St., W. 





EXAMPLES IN MULTIPLICATION. 





Every additional reader of The Congregationalist multiplies the efficiency of the church membership. 
Every active agent appointed in behalf of The Congregationalist multiplies the number of readers. 
The fact that this paper is now published by The Pilgrim Press, and is ‘therefore denominational property, multiplies 


the value of this service also. 


Some pastors and church officials are too busy to multiply their duties further. But they can find time to fill out 


the following blank and mail to us, thus increasing the number of our representatives and hence multiplying our subscribers, 


If this is done before Nov. 1 we can make a specially valuable proposition to the agent. 





Publishers of The Congregationalist ; 
of (Town) 


represent The Congregationalist in our church. TI shall be pleased to co-operate 
with your appointee in extending the circulation of the paper. 


* Streel address here. 








Gentlemen: I suggest (Mr., Mrs. or Miss) > Selig 
(State) 











as one who would well 


(Signed >. ss 


(Name of Church )——— PEN Me ees ad 








(Official Relation) ite 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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THE past, present and future of Hood’s Sarsa- 
villa are: It has cured, it is curing, it will cure. 


\ MOTHER should, if possible, nurse her own 
hild; if itis impossible, she cannot do better than 
follow the example of thousands of others and 

e Mellin’s Food; an infant food that corresponds 
chemically and physiologically to a mother’s milk. 


“THE WoRLD Do Move.” —There is an immense 
difverence between the household furniture of to- 
day and that of 10 years ago, but no one can appreci- 

ie that difference unless they will take the trouble 
to see the interesting novelties which are now on ex- 
hibition in some of our furniture stores. A good 
place to visit is the warerooms of the Paine Fur- 
piture Company on Canal Street. It seems like 
putting the clock ahead five years to see the start- 
ling innovations which have become fashionable 
with the new school of Art Nouveau. 


FALL HUNTING IN THE MAINE Woops.—The 
hunting season is now on and the sportsmen have 
already commenced to migrate towards the inex- 
haustible woodlands and forests of Maine where 
game in abundanee can be found. The reports re- 
ceived this year state that deer are more plentiful 
than ever before, and during the close season 
hunters who had gone down to camp early so as to 
get a line on their whereabouts and be able to bag a 
few deer at the outset were startled at the great 
numbers which appeared to be everywhere. . From 
the Moosehead Lake country reports are to the 
effect that the guides are making ready for more 
sportsmen than ever before, and scores of moose 
have been seen in that vicinity. The country along 
the Penobscot River and the Aroostook region are 
fairly alive this year with deer, and this is also con- 
sidered a remarkably good moose territory. Maine 
offers scenés and pleasures in the line of fishing 
and hunting all her own, and in the chase for big 
game she has no competitors. Deer are not only 
more numerous in Maine, but they grow to a much 
larger size, and the person who knows how to 
handle a gun at all is reasonably sure of his full 
quota of deer and moose. Although deer and moose 
are usually enough to satisfy the appetite of the 
average sportsman, still they are by no means the 
only kinds of game to be found in these vast timber- 
lands. Braces of smaller game, together with a 
plentifulsupply of partridge and quail, have already 
been brought into camp; and in that section which 
lies contiguous to the Dead River region, and known 
as the Rangeley region, the farmers are very much 
troubled on account of the numerous depredations 
whieh have this year been made by bears on the 
orchards and cornfields. Bears are much more 
numerous this season than ever before, and to the 
sportsman who enjoys this exciting sport this por- 
tion of Maine is an especially desirable spot. All 
ways now lead to Maine, and remember that the 
Boston & Maine Railroad is the only road out of 
New England that makes direct connections for the 
heart of the hunting and fishing region. Send two- 
cent stamp to the General Passenger Department, 
Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston, for their illus- 
trated book called Fishing and Hunting. 


Popular Misconceptions. 


One of the most useful books of its kind 
is “‘ Popular Misconceptions as to Chris- 
tian Faith and Life,” by Rev. Frank T. 
Lee, recently issued. Itis the fruitage 
of practical experience in dealing with 
all kinds of mental perplexities and 
errors on the subject of the Christian 
religion and life, and is exceedingly 
suggestive to preachers and helpful 
to laymen. It is just the thing for 
thoughtful young people, correcting a 
multitude of misunderstandings. It has 
been received with exceptional favor 
by both the religious and secular press 
of thecountry. Prof. George P. Fisher, 
D.D., speaks of it as “judicious, dis- 
criminating, catholic.” Rev. F. A. Noble, 
D. D.: “A thoroughly good book, sensi- 
ble and courageous.” Denver Repub- 
licun: “Style concise and pleasing, argu- 
ments cleancut. A notable contribution 
to modern religious studies.” Christian 
Evangelist: ‘Marked by great sanity 
and common sense.” Independent: “A 
practical book.” 

Published at $1.25. Sent postpaid to readers 
of Te Congregationalist for $1.00. 
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Benevolent Societies 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MissiIOns, Room 704, Congre ~ 4 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 
Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 1827. 
Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., President; Geo, Gould, 
r; B. 8. oe, Corresponding Secr | Bose etary, Roo 


601 Gonare tio: ‘ouse, Boston. ngregatio: 

society wined to. to the material, soc social, meral md reli- 
gious welfare of “yo Be ry should be made y- 
able to the Boston Seaman’s Society. Contribu- 


tions from churches and individuals solicited. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY BTY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
— by) oY, the gop tp Aemcens ssf HOME MIssIONARY So- 

No. a House. ev. Joshua 
Soit, a Wasclere. Rov win B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


wee WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY of Bos- 

m 601 Congrega’ — nO — pemer- 

chip $1.00; life members hip 52 mry OC. 
, Treas., Hotel Berkeley, Boylston Bt St., se 


THE Colehmnaesouat HoME moogpow any Socig 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N. ¥ r. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and ‘subserip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
es should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 

Rev. Washington Choate, D. D., Correspond- 
ing Secretaries, to whom all correspondence on other 
matters relating to the National Society should be sent. 


wosaes HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
tional House. Office hours 9 to 5. An- 
hip, B1. -00; life SS Ss < .00. e- 
tributions solict Miss Lizzie D. Whi te, 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FoRuION 
Wiegin Congregational House, Boston. Frank H. 
, Treasurer; Charies E. Swett, Publishing 2 om 
Agent. Office in New York, Fourth A 
-Second St. ; in Ohicago, 153 La Salle st 
THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churehes desirin 


Bn ara tts tates. 
— House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secre 
THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 
Charities Building, New York. Missions in the United 
erates, evangelist: ¢ and educational, at the South and in 
the among the Indians and 


Chinese. Boston office, 
615 Gon egational House; Chi , 
Street. nations = be sent to either of the above 
offices, or to H. W. Hi d, Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty-Second St., "Ten York Ot ity. 
THE SomsenpaTsonal, CHUROH BUILDING focuses 
—Church ne Parso e Building. Rev. L. H. 
D. D., Sec Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, United 
Charities Buil tng, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, 
Congregational House, Boston, Field Secre retary. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (inclu 


rare 
and Twen 


-seven Congre; i 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. Ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 8. F. 
WILKINS, Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 Congrepetrenal 
os Boston; 151 Washington St, Chicago, I 

EB CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 


y oo 7 oston and 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres. ; C. elsey, Treas.; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Fw th, at Boston. 

BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Pe, 
quests solicited in thisname. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
ey Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Genes for aid to 

B. Palmer, Congregational House. 
gee COUNCIL’S MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 


—Aids aged and disabled ministers and missionaries and 
a families. ann Secre hag eo Hawes, 

ate — Cc Ty ev. B. Forbes, — 
for ree tothe “ 


4 


e used for @ purpose 

Relief, as provided in the vane utions of the National 

Council of the Congregational Churches of the United 
28. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING 5 Sig Pevaldent, Gay House, Boston. Wil 
lard Scott, D. President; Geo. M. Boynton, D D.D., 
Secretary and Frbewarer. 

The Missionary Department, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 
ture to newand needy ranged ote moye gd or at reduced 

cost. The adnainistrative expenses of t is department 
are wholly defrayed y appropriations from the Busi- 
ness Department. All contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go directly for mission- 
ary work. . Duncan, Ph. D., 1s Field Secre and 
Rev. F. J. Marsh is New England Superintendent for 
this de artment. 

uae usiness Department, in charge of the Business 

<p r, and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 
publi es The Congregationalist and Christian World. 
he Pilgrim Series of Lesson Helps and Sunday school 
pers, books for Sunday schools and home reading, 
Records and Rec one for churches and Sunday 
—— ae sells the books of all other publishers as 
ell as own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, however. 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for books and 
subscriptions for periodicals from Ohio and all states 
east shoule be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. 
Tewksbury, at Boston, and from the interior and west- 
ern states to E. Herrick Brown, the Chicago Agent. 


The Tropes Paying, ‘Tribute 


The Chicago-Chiapas Company has the best 
Mexican proposition, and sells shares in the 
Chiapas Rubber Plantation at lowest prices. 
Ten acres cost $750 and will pay good 
interest the first five years. The 6th year 10 
acres WILL PAY $1,500; 7th year $2,000; an 
annual increase of $500 for 10 years, and a 
very large income for many years. NOT A 
SPECULATION but a SOLID AGRICUL- 
TURAL INVESTMENT, based on the surest 
and most profitable product in nature. The 
enterprise is an assured success. Evidence 
given on every point. 


Write A. J. Scott, Manager, 125 La Salle St., Chicago 
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If you contemplate 
the purchase of 
mémorials, 
write us for designs 
and estimates, 
also for our new 
FREE BOOKLET 
full of 
valuable 
information. 














all over the United States 
It speaks for itself. 
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moderation in price—we sell direct to the consumer. 


Surely we need add nothing to the foregoing by way of argument. 
Our work—in all leading varieties of monumental stone—is seen in cemeteries 


and Canada. 


All our work is guaranteed, no charge being made if not strictly according to contract. 





THOMAS 6& MIILER, Quincy, Mass., U.S. A. 


Leading Manufacturers and Designers of High-Grade Monumental Work 


£035 OD 354540 
Dignity 
Beauty 
Permanence 


These are the requirements 
of the perfect monument. 
fulfillment of them we add one 
other fact of importance, namely, 
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CET THE BEST. 


Brown's Famous Pictures 


One Cent Each. 120 
for $1.00. Size, 5}x 8. 
2,000 subjects. Repro- 
ductions of the world’s 
famous paintings. 300 
on life of Christ; 300 
Madonnas; hundreds of 
new subjects; Old Tes- 
. tament history fully il- 
lustrated. Send 4c. in 
stamps for 4 sample pic- 
tures and our new 32- 
pai e Catalogue, illus- 
rated with 20 pictures. 


G. P. BROWN & CO. 
Beverly, Mass. 








DIALO Pieces to Speak 

and até 4 gery Fascinating Sun- 

»4 og neg gger ene neap! ov: 
5 5 pecimen pages free. 

BP Ss. Myers or 


J. 3,85 John 8t., N 





Be sure to see the beautiful production of 


“BEN HUR”’ 


at the 


BOSTON FOOD FAIR 


Mechanics’ Building. Now Open. 
Mr. William H. Joslyn explains this great work as 125 
views in colors are thrown on a screen 28 feet square. 
A wonderfally instructive attraction. No extra price 


to see it. 
Admission 25 Cents. 





This little volume was made be- 
cause many readers of The Congre- 

ationalist insisted that the Closet 
and Altar Column should be put 


CLOSE 
AND 
for dub ese "Phe Bock iat 
A L T A R ited b f the general book "irete. 


But its immediate success is first of 
all due to the demand from our subscribers who 
have enjoyed every week the column from which 
the book takes its name and which has furnished 
the material for its pages. 


The Pilgrim Press 


Boston, 


$1.00 
Mass. 


postpaid 


The Chapel Hymnal 


The following unsolicited testimonial shows 
what people think of it who have used it. 


“The Chapel Hymnal” is a singing-book whose 
hymns are meant to be sung. It was evidently not 
prepared to display the editor’s knowledge of music, 
but it was compiled with the idea of choosing the 
best and most usable sacred songs—those songs 
which the church loves best to sing. With a rare 
insight into the needs of our prayer meetings and 
smaller congregations, it gives the old familiar 
stately hymns, and the less familiar but melodious 
modern hymns, especially of the English school; 
and to these it adds the best of the popular evangel- 
istic songs, for a few of which there is still a place. 

The Chapel Hymnal is a model book for smaller 
congregations that desire a rich book for the regular 
church service at a moderate price; its hymns are 
adapted to public worship, and responsive readings 
are printed in the back of the book. 

In my judgment, it is the best book for prayer 
meetings which has been put on the market. In my 
own prayer meeting its adoption has revolutionized 
the singing. To crown all, its clear type, the taste- 
ful and substantial binding, are given for the price 
charged for greatly inferior books, and put it within 
the power of the humblest church to do away with 
the weak, sentimental and irreverent hymns found 
in the cheaper grade of hymn-books, and for the 
same price, to substitute something of dignity and 
— FRANK J. GOODWIN, 


Pastor of the Pawtucket Congregational Church, 
Pawtucket, R. 1. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I., Oct. 5, 1901. 


The best book for Prayer Meetings and all social 
services, also used with great success in many 
churches for all purposes. 
Reduced to $30.00 per hundred. 
Send for a sample copy. 





Rev. G. Campbell Morgan’s 
DEVOTIONAL READINGS 
IN THE GOSPELS 


During the year 1902 Rey. G. Campbell 
Morgan will edit the Bible Notes for Daily 
Devotions in the RECORD OF CHRISTIAN 
WorK and will give a brief devotional ex- 
position upon, each passage of Scripture in 
order, beginning in the Gospel of Matthew 
and continuing during the year through 
Mark, Luke and John. 

Send a postal card with your address 
for a free sample copy to 
RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK, 
East Northfield, Mass. 
































Boston Che Pilgrim Press csicaco 


JUST OUT! 


GEMS OF SONG 


for the Sunday School. 


By IRA D. SANKEY and HUBERT P. MAIN. 





288 Pages. Full Bound in Cloth. 
$25.00 per 100. Sample Copy, post free, 20 ceuts. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 


WANTE 


tegrity and ability to represent 
our New and Enlarged Edition of 
Webster’s International Diction- 
ary in your county. Address, 
giving references, age and experience. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., springfield, 255. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL °0N- 
OERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGES ED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTIS: NG 
COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE ! ACT 
THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN 1) HE 
CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


Volume LXXXVI1 
Number 42 


Fifty-three Thousand Dollars in Fifty-three Minutes 


of the American Board Lifted in Less than an Hour 


The Big Debt 


It is nearing ten of the clock and the 
eighteen hundred persons in Parsons 
Theater, Hartford, who have sat through 
the evening listening to three noble 
missionary addresses, are beginning to 
feel for their hats and wraps. Their 
emotions have been stirred by the magnifi- 
cent settings forth of the Christian enter- 
prise of bringing this world to God that 
have come from the lips of Herrick, 
Cadman and Capen. But it is bedtime 
and this is the land of steady habits. It 
does not behoove staid Congregational 
folk to dally with the midnight hours. 
“Come, wife, let’s hurry along as soon as 
the benediction is pronounced, or we'll 
lose our car.”” 

“But hold on, father, I guess they ain’t 
a-going to pronounce the benediction just 
yet.” A stalwart figure has risen and, as 
Harry Selden’s resonant voice rings out 
“Mr. President,” in the same clear tones 
which used to carry his orders to the out- 
field on-the Amherst College ball ground 
twenty-five years ago, something tells 
you that a psychological moment has 
arrived. ‘‘We have had put before us 
this evening,” he says, ‘‘a great duty, 
a great opportunity. Can we not do 
something towards lifting the debt? 
I understand that the Board received 
quite unexpectedly $48,700. Would it be 
possible to apply that to the debt? 
I would put that question to Colonel 
Hopkins of the Prudential. Committee.” 
The man addressed steps forward, the 
tokens of the substantial Boston business 
man of culture and high ideals manifest 
in his person and his manner, and replies: 
“The gift is unconditioned. The Pru- 
dential Committee is the servant of the 
Board and can carry out its wishes, but 
I submit that it is not fair for one man 
to give nearly half unless the rest of us 
do something. I move that the ushers 
pass slips of paper through the house.” 
Ah! Colonel Hopkins, you alone were 
astute enough to foresee the possible out- 
come of the evening and to have those 
innocent little white slips handy. 

“I second the motion!” shouts Howard 
Bliss, leaping to his feet, all his inherited 
missionary ardor glowing in his strong 
face. “I beg this audience to remain 


seated. Tomorrow this theater will be 
packed long after this hour, and those 
who have come to witness a spectacular 
performance won’t care whether they lose 
their trains. We have been saying that 
we were not a theater-going audience, but 
unless we raise this money we shall prove 
that we are a theater-going audience, 
that our Bible and our Christ are as un- 
real to us as this painted scenery.” 
Bravo, you magnetic Montclair minister, 
those college oratorical triumphs of yours 
grow dim beside this bugle-call to duty. 
But it is the layman’s turn again, and 
E. H. Pitkin of Chicago, ever ready to 
throw himself heart and soul into for- 
ward movements, rises in the rear of the 
stage and modestly offers to be one of 
fifty to clear off the balance of the debt. 
‘*My heart is touched,’ is his simple ex- 
planation of his act. : 

The platform thus far has been the 
scene of these stirring events, but sud- 
denly attention is transferred to the floor. 
Two-thirds of the way down the hall Dr. 
J. F. Clarke, his head whitened by forty 
years’ toil in Bulgaria, asks to be heard. 
Pointing to the map, he says: “That red 
spot marks the region where Miss Stone 
was captured. She has often walked 
through that country in order to save 
money for the Board. I have lived in 
Bulgaria on four cents a day. I have 
been giving twenty dollars a year, but if 
the debt is paid I will give fifty.” 

Tumultuous applause rewards the he- 
roic veteran, and it begins to look like 
business. Nevertheless upon the faces 
of many of the older corporate members 
are signs of bewilderment and misgiv- 
ing. They realize that the hour is 
late and the task great, and that the 
afternoon trains bore away many of the 
Board’s liberal supporters. After all, 
will not this, like some other previous at- 
tempts in the same direction, fail of its 
purpose? The zeal of these sanguine 
youths is commendable, but perhaps they 
have not pondered upon the wisdom of 
the undertaking. 

Yes, that is true, they have not thought 
the matter through. This is not a pre- 
meditated movement. There has been 
no consultation, no careful preparation 


of the proper machinery. But Dr. Cad- 
man, quite incidentally to his main 
thought, had been saying that the Board 
ought to cut loose from Troas, that it 
would be a disgrace to the Congrega- 
tional churches of the country, assem- 
bled in the richest city of the land, not 
to lift the debt. As the torrent of his 
argument plunged forward there have 
been hasty whispered interviews be- 
tween two or three men who happened 
to drop into adjoining seats when they 
came on the platform early in the even- 
ing. Meanwhile President Capen, in his 
impassioned annual address, has been 
pressing home the duty of getting a mil- 
lion a year for the work in foreign lands, 
and has shown the audience two letters 
which reached him just before leaving 
Boston—one from the vicinity and one 
from Hawaii—each containing a check 
for a thousand dollars. 

Perhaps the time is riper than we 
thought. As hearts grow more expec- 
tant Wallace Nutting comes to the front 
and announces that a friend of the Board 
is prepared to give the last $25,000. The 
hall vibrates with the cheering, but Dr. 
Nutting puts in his snapper. “If this 
generous donor gives a quarter of the 
debt and another man a half of it, we 
are not half a man, we are not even a 
quarter of a man, unless we give a 
quarter.” 

The tension is momentarily increasing 
and somebody cries, ‘‘ Cadman, Cadman.” 
The call is taken up all over the platform, 
and the burly form and smiling face of 
the Brooklyn preacher emerge. He is 
just the man to relieve the strain with- 
out retarding the current, for he has 
such a fund of good-nature, and as a new 
comer in the denomination he seems to 
think it’s such easy work for Congrega- 
tionalists to lift this load. He draws 
upon his experience in the Methodist 
Church, and his spicy stories and ‘“‘ Won’t 
you please do it now” take immensely 
with the audience. 

Now the ushers are hurrying to the 
platform, and Vice-president Hopkins 
and Colonel Hopkins begin to read from 
the bits of white paper passed to them. 
The secretaries seize their pens nervously 
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and prepare to make the record. ‘Five 
hundred dollars, a thousand dollars, two 
hundred dollars, a thousand dollars, five 
hundred dollars, two hundred dollars, 
fifty dollars, a thousand dollars, ca]l out 
first one voice and then another. Itisa 
case of Hopkins versus Hopkins. ‘‘ They 
are more fun than two boys matching 
pennies,” whispers one of the absorbed 
on-lookers. The pile of white paper 
grows bigger. ‘“‘Two dollars!” shouts 
the vice-president. It is the first small 
gift, and not only the Master who sits 
over against the treasury sees it and is 
glad, but the great hall rings with ap- 
plause. So it seems that this is not 
going to be a rich man’s movement 
solely. 

The era of small gifts then sets in vig- 
orously, and it begins to look as if every 
person in the hall wanted to have a share 
in the glory. Nor are the large gifts 
exhausted, and from now on hundreds 
and fifties and tens and fives come in so 
rapidly that Dr. Creegan springs to the 
aid of the two Hopkinses and the three 
vie with one another until the tellers are 
forced to cry, ‘‘Hold! not so fast.” 

‘““We have passed the ninety thousand 
mark,”’ announces Selden, in exultant 
tones, and the applause hardly dies away 
before*there are more gifts to announce. 
But the goal is still nearly $10,000 away. 
Will there be a halt now, that victory is 
in sight? Selden is on his feet once more 
and pledges $100 for his church in Green- 
wich. Wallace Nutting commits Union, 
Providence, to $200. This new line of at- 
tack is quickly followed up. The Ed- 
wards Church, Davenport, Io., is sched- 
uled for $100 at the request of Hon. S. F. 
Smith of that city, who is sitting in one 
of the boxes. He follows up that pledge 


with one in his wife’s name for $100. “If 
she won’t pay it, I will,’ declares this 
model husband, who, by the way, is a son 
of the man who wrote “My country, 
’tis of thee.” Charles A. Hull pledges 
the Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, 
for $1,000 and subscriptions quickly 
follow from Plymouth, Worcester ($200), 
Ontario, Cal. ($100), Harvard, Brookline 
($200). 

“Ninety-eight thousand dollars,” sing 
out the men at the desk. Once more the 
ushers, paper laden, are sent hurrying 
down the aisles. A good many greenbacks 
are now in evidence, and Treasurer Wig- 
gin, his face wreathed in smiles, steals 
quietly forward and pockets them. A 
little lull ensues, but that genial ex-mayor 
of Davenport knows just when to put in 
the encouraging word, and pledges $100 
for his daughter and then, to the great 
amusement of the audience, promises to 
give $25 for his wife’s aunt. A manon 
the floor creates another loud laugh by 
pledging $10 for his mother-in-law. 
Timely gifts these. The element of 
humor in them is going to save the 
situation. And here is Edwards Park of 
Gloversville, that chip of the old block, 
with an anecdote as apt as ever his father 
used to retail about the church whose 
motto was P. P. P. (pray, pay and peg 
away). 

What did you say, Mr. Teller, “ $99,233.- 
50?” One more pull now and we shall 
cross the line. Vice-president Hopkins 
has been inquiring about the Hartford 
churches, and that broad-shouldered, boy- 
ish fellow, pushing his way to the front, 
is going to give an answer. He is the 
pastor of the Center Church, and says: 
**Most of our people have been at the 
other auditorium tonight, but after con- 
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sulting with one of my youngest mem. 
bers we agree that the church will stand 
behind to theextent of $1,000.” Another 
outburst of applause. Every man on the’ 
platform is now standing, and they ‘are 
crowding round the little group at the 
desk in the same way in which a popular 
speaker on the floor of the House of Rep. 
resentatives at Washington is surrounded 
by his admiring colleagues. 

Mr. Capen, who has thus far been leay- 
ing to others the management of the 
campaign, but who has probably been 
sending many a silent petition heaven- 
ward, now comes forward and says: “We 
are so near the mark that a few gentle- 
men here will assume the remainder.” 
Nobody waited for a precentor, but ina 
second later the strains of ‘“‘Praise God 
from whom all blessings flow” were 
mounting to the roof and there are lumps 
in a good many throats and mists in 
many eyes. Dr. Burnham is requested to 
lead in prayer and offer the benediction, 
Heads are bowed. But suddenly a voice 
from the floor anticipates the prayer. It 
is that of ex-Governor Bulkeley. ‘I’m 
not much of a speaker, but I want to say 
that the South Church of this city will 
give $1,000.” Old Hundred leaps again to 
many lips, and as praise and prayer as- 
cend together to God the most signal 
event in the history of the Board since 
the Providence meeting of 1877 and 
one of the most dramatic episodes in 
the annals of modern Congregationalism 
have come to a glorious consummation. 

Ye spirits of Mark Hopkins and Richard 
Storrs, of E. B. Webb and A. C. Thomp- 
son and other just men made perfect in 
the service of this Board and its Lord, 
thus does the new generation enter into 
your labors ! H. A. B. 





Event and Comment 


a Se WOR The National Council 

ationa’ Counc’ opened strongly with 
caida goin an address from Dr. 
Noble, the retiring moderator, that struck 
and held a definite and catholic note. 
There was enough of a generous rivalry 
among the friends of the respective can- 
didates for the moderatorship to dignify 
that office and make its occupancy a 
gift to be coveted at the hands of the 
denomination. In selecting Dr. Brad- 
ford, the council not only provided itself 
with an efficient and graceful presiding 
officer, but fitly recognized the varied 
and valuable Christian service which he 
has rendered our body of churches and 
the world at large. No more suitable 
sermon has ever been preached before 
our National Council than that of Presi- 
dent Tucker. His rare insight into the 
times in which we live, and his deep 
sense of the sufficiency of Christianity 
if all its unused forces can be put to 
work, pervaded the discourse and made 


it weighty and appealing. The younger 
men are in evidence at Portland and are 
given due recognition on the platform 
and in the debates. The attendance 
promises to exceed previous records. 
Our report is necessarily limited to the 
first three days, but will be completed 
in our issue of next week. Pursuing 
the plan which was voted so satis- 
factory in our reports of the Inter- 
national Council in 1899, we have pre- 
pared a running story of a popular charac- 
ter, which is supplemented for those who 
care for detailed report of what is being 
said with careful digests of the papers 
presented. The descriptive account ap- 
pears on pages 576-579 and the digests of 
platform work on pages 598-600. 


Are the Congregational 
churches of the country 
going to rest on the great 
achievement at Hartford, instead of mak- 


Not as Though 
We Had Attained 


ingit the beginning of a new epoch? The 
tide there could not be stayed when the 
needed sum was reached, but overflowed 
to the extent of $5,000. Let this be pro- 
phetic of general advance in all parts of 
the country during the coming year. 
Only a small share of the constituency of 
the Board had a part in the glorious task 
at Hartford. One man paid nearly one- 
half, two men paid three-quarters of the 
debt and the audience within that one 
auditorium did the rest. But all over 
the country are men and women who love 
the Board as much as those who assen- 
bled at Hartford do. Let the spirit of 
self-denying giving that prompted the 
offering at Hartford be matched by sim- 
ilar devotion on the part of all the re 
sponsible supporters of the Board, and 
the coming year will be the most eventful 
in its history. It is right to urge and it 
is reasonable to expect that the income 
of the Board the coming year shall ex- 
ceed that of last year by at least $50,000. 
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In view of the splendid co- 
operation by means of which 
the debt was lifted, it may seem invidi- 
ous to name any one person or set of 
persons as the primary efficient cause. 
But, humanly speaking, the feat would 
never have been accomplished had there 
not been the first gift of $48,700 to build 
on. The singular fact about this gift is 
that its exact source is known to only 
one official of the Board, and then in a 
most circuitous fashion. What a satis- 
faction it must be to this anonymous 
supporter of the Board that his gift, com- 
ing at just the critical moment when the 
Board was starting out on another year 
with an incubus of over $100,000, has 
been the means, in the providence of 
God, of this outcome in which we are all 
rejoicing. 


That $48,700 


Rev. G. A. Gates, for. 
a Gaaation “merly president of 

Iowa College, has 
been called from the pastorate of the 
First Church of Cheyenne to the presi- 
dency of Washburn College, Topeka, Kan. 
If he accepts, as now seems probable, he 
will be returning to a calling for which 
during his thirteen years at Grinnell he 
showed marked fitness. This is no im- 
plied reflection on his ministerial gifts, 
which have been amply vindicated in the 
East as well as in the West, but Dr. 
Gates possesses an exceptional measure of 
that magnetic and inspirational quality 
so desirable for a leader in a college com- 
munity. For the first suggestion of his 
name Washburn was indebted to Rev. 
Charles M. Sheldon, and the trustees last 
week, after three months of careful in- 
vestigation, voted, without a dissenting 
voice, to call him. Washburn has always 
maintained a creditable place in the circle 
of Western colleges. It has been served 
by faithful men who have laid a broad 
and strong foundation on which Dr. Gates 
can now build effectively. 


The Episcopal Con- 
vention, meeting in 
San Francisco, seems 
to have thrown away, by the narrowest 
of majorities, at once the reputation of 
the denomination for breadth of vision 
and the opportunity of practical union 
with churches and individuals who 
seemed almost ready to put themselves 
under the care of its bishops. The vote 
was upon an amendment introduced by 
Dr. Huntington of New York, allowing 
bishops to receive under their care con- 
gregations without requiring them to 
adopt the Prayer-Book service. This, be 
it noted, would only be to put in practical 
force the provisions of the so-called Lam- 
beth declaration with which churches 
allied with the Church of England have 
called other churches to fraternity or 
union, The vote as announced showed a 
majority of a single vote in favor of the 
amendment, and the result was hailed 
with enthusiasm as a promise of great 
things for the future. On a recount, 
however, it was found that the vote had 
been wrongly reported and the amend- 
ment was defeated, under the rule that 
the vote of every diocese is counted as a 
unit, according to the majority of the 
Votes of its delegates. So near did the 
convention come to statesmanship, only 


The Protestant 
Episcopal Convention 
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to resume for three years longer the po- 
sition of one who publicly proclaims a 
principle and gives an invitation, only to 
refuse to receive the guests whom it has 
invited when they appear at the door. 


A little later Dr. E. 
Winchester Donald of 
Trinity Church, Boston, reopened the 
subject by introducing what he called an 
“inferior” amendment, allowing bishops 
to assume oversight of churches not in 
communion with the (Episcopal) church, 
but which should agree to observe the 
forms of the church. The point was 
raised that this amendment did not re- 
quire that ministers of these churches 
should be Episcopal clergymen, to which 
Dr. Donald replied that the omission had 
been deliberate. ‘‘I do not consider,” he 
said, ‘‘that it is absolutely necessary for 
a minister to be ordained by a bishop in 
the Episcopal Church in order to officiate 
at the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper.” 
In the storm of dissent and protest which 
followed, the amendment was referred to 
a committee. 


Dr. Donald’s Protest 





The division of the diocese 
of Massachusetts was ap- 
proved and the new diocese 
of western Massachusetts constituted. 
Among other missionary dioceses created 
were those of Porto Rico and of the Phil- 
ippines. For the latter Rev. Charles H. 
Brent of St. Stephen’s Church, Boston, 
was chosen missionary bishop. Boston 
was named as the place of meeting for 
the convention in 1904. A new canon, 
forbidding remarriage except in cases 
where the reason for divorce antedated 
the marriage, was adopted after long 
debate by the House of Deputies sitting 
as @ committee of the whole. Its effect 
is to forbid remarriage by a clergyman of 
the Episcopal Church to the innocent as 
well as the guilty party in divorces 
granted even for the one cause which 
our Lord cited as justifying the breaking 
of the marriage tie. The opposition was 
earnest and persistent, and its leaders 
hope to defeat the canon when it comes 
before the dioceses voting separately. 


Other Work of 
the Convention 


We regret that we can offer 
baigeen ig no decisive good news in re- 

gard to Miss Stone, except 
that she is alive and that our Govern- 
ment is making every effort for her re- 
lease. By the liberality of her friends 
and the friends of missions a large sum 
has been put at the disposal of those who 
are negotiating for her release, but more 
is needed, and gifts should be sent to 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., the Boston bank- 
ers, who are treasurers of the fund, If 
needed, the money will be used for the 
ransom, if not needed, it will be returned 
to the donors, whose name and address 
should accompany all gifts. We have 
spoken of the case with reserve, because 
full discussion is at the moment a possi- 
ble hindrance to the negotiations. The 
only assurance is to have the money in 
the hands of Miss Stone’s representa- 
tives, and to leave them to do, as they 
are doing, both in America and Turkey, 
all that is possible in the conditions of 
the case. In the words of President 
Washburneof Robert College, telegraphed 
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to the editor of the Christian Herald: 
**Public appeals in America are consid- 
ered inopportune.” 


From the mass of 
news and conjec- 
tures which have come to us concerning 
the case, the history of the week seems 
to have been as follows: The Turkish and 
Bulgarian governments, under pressure 
of American demands, moved troops into 
the region where the capture was made, 
forcing the brigands to change their hid- 
ing place. They were finally located and 
surrounded but, in fear for the life of Miss 
Stone and her companion, at the request 
of the American representatives were 
withdrawn. The Bulgarian government 
indignantly denies complicity and asserts, 
correctly enough, no doubt, that the brig- 
ands belong, as they have acted, in Turkish 
territory. A letter, purporting to come 
from Miss Stone but received through 
rather doubtful channels, if authentic, 
and evidently written under compulsion, 
gives directions as to the amount and 
methods of payment, which is to be made 
in Samakov, Bulgaria, and states that the 
pursuit by the troops has greatly in- 
creased her hardships. It ends with the 
characteristic words, ‘Pray for us, we 
are at peace with God.” The report that 
Miss Stone’s capture is part of a plan by 
the Macedonian revolutionary committee, 
which means to prove to the world the 
disorder and misgovernment in Macedo- 
nia by abducting all foreigners within 
reach, finds some confirmation in the 
seizure of a German merchant by another 
band of brigands at Silistria. Perhaps 
the pressure brought to bear upon the 
Turkish government has had something 
to do with the granting of the long re- 
fused exequatur to Dr. Norton, American 
consul at Harpoot. Dr. Norton has for 
some time been at his post, but his work 
will be easier with the authority of the 
Turkish government for his work. 


The News from Turkey 


Christ Church, London, 
and its pastor, Rev. F. B. 
Meyer, are well known to Americans, and 
it will be with regret, mingled, however, . 
with expectation, that the news of a sev- 
erance of their relations will be received. 
Mr. Meyer, after thirty-five years of pas- 
toral work, ten of which have been spent 
with Christ Church, withdraws in order 
that ‘‘I may travel quietly through the 
world, and specially through Great 
Britain and Ireland, the colonies and the 
United States, doing what I can to quicken 
and raise the standard of Christian liv- 
ing.” Mr. Meyer feels himself no longer 
able to give his church “‘that minute and 
special care which it must have if it is to 
be efficiently maintained.” Itis the same 
trouble which we have recently com- 
mented on in connection with recent 
losses of Presbyterian pastors in New 
York. “Neither nervously nor physically 
can I bear the severe and constant strain 
involved in such a pastorate,” he writes, 
“together with the outside work to which 
I feel I am specially called.” We are glad 
that America is so specifically included in 
the sphere of Mr. Meyer’s future activ- 
ities. He is always welcome here. We 
hope that the post in Christ Church which 
he is about to leave may soon be ade- 
quately filled. 


A World Parish 
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Although Norway was the 
pct a last of the European na- 

tions to receive the story 
of the cross and accept the Christian 
faith, it was the first to send the gospel 
to the heathen in modern times. In 1721 
Lutheran Norway sent the pioneer for- 
eign missionary, Hans Egede, into the 
field to evangelize Greenland. The en- 
terprise was fostered in the home land 
by the great revival, of which the moving 
spirit was the young clergyman of Roms- 
dal, Thomas von Westen, who drew to 
him six neighboring ministers—a band 
eventually known as ‘‘The Seven Stars.” 
Before death called Egede from his noble 
toil he had the satisfaction of knowing 
that Greenland would soon become a 
Christian land, and in 1825, a century after 
Egede began his missionary labors, the 
last heathen Eskimo was baptized. In 
later times the Norwegian Missionary 
Society for sixty years has carried on 
work in Natal and Zululand, and for 
forty years in Madagascar, with cheering 
success, especially in the latter field. 
There are also prosperous missions in 
India, China and elsewhere, and the 
needed missionaries are always forth- 
coming. This continued interest in mis- 
sionary work in Norway, which dates 
from the glorious revival promoted by 
Nans Nielsen Hange, a peasant’s son, 
early in the nineteenth century, is one of 
the most encouraging features in the re- 
ligious life of Norway at the beginning 
of the twentieth century. 


shihesiidibeais etna Letters are occasionally 
dats taldens received at this office ap- 

pealing for funds to carry 
on independent missions in various for- 
eign countries. Usually they describe 
pitiful cases of destitution, sometimes 
spiritual and sometimes material. The 
managers of these missions present cre- 
dentials, occasionally from well-known 
persons. In the opinion of most mission- 
aries the evil of these independent enter- 
prises, even when carried on with honest 
intention, is greater than the good done. 
A letter has recently been prepared by 
the representatives of a number of mis- 


sions of the Madras Presidency, India,’ 


addressed to the Christian churches of 
Great Britain, Australasia and America, 
setting forth facts in connection with 
these enterprises, most of which are 
managed by persons once connected with 
missionary societies, but now under the 
oversight of none but themselves. This 
letter says that ‘‘the actual work carried 
on in most cases bears but a small pro- 
portion to that set forth in their appeals 
as to what they propose to do.” The 
results are demoralizing to the Indian 
community, and are fraught with grave 
danger to those who succeed in getting 
considerable sums of money for which 
they are obliged to render no account 
beyond publishing the contributions in a 
subscription list. It is urged that money 
ought not to be sent in response to ap- 
peals of this sort, unless proper guaran- 
tees are furnished and accounts rendered 
duly audited, showing what has been re- 
ceived and how it has been spent. The 
Indian Witness of Calcutta, learning of a 
party of missionaries soon to arrive from 
America, from ‘“God’s Bible School, 
Mount of Blessings,” says: 
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We trust these new missionaries are com- 
ing out under some proper ecclesiastical au- 
thority and with some proper preparation for 
missionary work. India is becoming such a 
happy hunting ground for all sorts of fad- 
dists and missionary cranks, some of whom 
flash upon us for a cold season or so and then 
disappear, that we rejoice with considerable 
trembling when we hear of indiscriminate 
parties of missionaries making their way to 


this land. We sincerely trust that this new 


invasion is not charged with mischievous 
faith-healing, premillennial, holiness teaching 
of the kind of which India has had about as 
much as it can well stand. 


iii The Connecticut con- 
be ‘Gacatiditint ange stitution was origi- 

nally drawn on a 
plan which emphasized the equality of 
the towns both in the upper and lower 
houses of the state legislature. As the 
cities grew, with majorities often of a 
political complexion different from that 
of the country villages, the result was 
to destroy the right of the majority 
to rule through its representatives in 
the legislature. The city of New Haven, 
for example, with over 100,000 inhabi- 
tants, has no more weight in the legisla- 
ture than some country town with only 
a few hundred scattered people. The 
manifest injustice of the plan has long 
been acknowledged, but because it worked 
for the advantage of the dominant party 
and the fortunes of its leaders it has 
been impossible hitherto to secure a 
change. By vote of a majority of the 
voters of the state a constitutional con- 
vention will now be called to meet in 
January to consider and amend the con- 
stitution. At the same election the re- 
quirement that state officers elected by 
the people must have a clear majority 
of the votes cast was eliminated from 
the constitution, and an amendment in- 
creasing representation in the Senate 
passed. This is a triumph for political 
honesty and fair dealing, and will be 
followed, we hope, by a satisfactory re- 
casting of the system of popular repre- 
sentation in the lower house. 


viiaisassinite 2 In Delaware the Re- 
resident Roosevelt’s Dublican party has 
a long been split into 
factions by the candidacy of Mr. Ad- 
dicks for the United States Senate, which 
resulted at last in leaving the state 
wholly unrepresented in that body by 
the failure of the legislature to fill a 
double vacancy. The President has re- 
moved the postmaster at Wilmington, 
who was in sympathy with the Union 
Republicans, followers of Mr. Addicks, 
and appointed a regular Republican in 
his place, as his comment, perhaps, on 
the selfish ambition of a candidate who 
was willing that the people of Delaware 
should go unrepresented if he could not 
have his way. In other appointments in 
the South the President has shown his 
purpose of getting the best man for the 
place. 


= Whatever may be said of the 
ammany’s personal character and inde- 
— pendence of Edward M. Shep- 
ard, the Tammany candidate for mayor 
of New York, the rest of the ticket is of 
the regular Tammany type, and its elec- 
tion would inevitably tie Mr. Shepard’s 
hands ineffortsforreform. In hisspeech 


accepting the nomination Mr. Shepard 
attempted to raise the issue of national 
politics, calling Mr. Lowa partisan Re. 
publican, and appealing to the party 
prejudice of Democrats against him. He 
said: ‘‘I hate corruption and -spoliation 
today as strongly as I ever did. WhatI 
can do I will do in the futureas I have in 
the past to destroy and punish it.” He 
declared himself opposed to sumptuary 
laws, but promised that he would “take 
care that there shall be no alliance be- 
tween any form of vice and any part, 
even the slightest, of the administration 
under my control.” These are brave 
words, but the newspapers of New York 
have not found them convincing. Presi- 
dent Low has promised specifically that, 
if elected, the present heads of the police 
department shall be removed. Mr. Shep- 
ard has repeatedly, since his nomination, 
refused to say a word on the subject, and 
by that difference the public judges. Mr. 
Shepard’s own previous public utterances 
in condemnation of the Tammany system 
and in praise of Seth Low are already af- 
fording the allied forces of reform abun- 
dant ammunition for banners, circulars 
and campaign speeches. And Tammany 
grows ever more restive under his decla- 
rations of honesty and condemnation of 
vice. 


Prof. James B. Greenough 
The Death List was a lawyer who left his 
of the Week 

practice to accept an ap- 
pointment as tutor of Latin at Harvard. 
His career as a teacher in the university 
covered a period of thirty-five years. He 
first introduced the study of Sanskrit as 
a regular college course, and prepared 
many well-known text-books of linguistic 
study. One of the most useful of his 
public services was the organization, in 
connection with President Gilman and 
Professor Goodwin, of the Harvard An- 
nex for women, now fully organized un- 
der university management as Radcliffe 
College. 

Lorenzo Snow was an Ohio boy and an 
Oberlin student, who joined the Mormon 
movement under the preaching of its 
founder, Joseph Smith. He was a com- 
panion and adviser of Brigham Young 
in the march to Utah, and became the 
fifth president of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter Day Saints, and the cen- 
tral Mormon authority in questions of 
doctrine and business in succession to 
Wilford Woodruff. He was a polyga- 
mist, and served three terms in prison 
on conviction of unlawful cohabitation. 
On his accession he declared that polyg- 
amy had ceased as a practice, though he 
never condemned it as a doctrine of the 
church. He is said to have been the fa- 
ther of seventy children. Twenty thou- 
sand people gathered at his funeral in 
Brigham City. _ 


The death of the Ameer of 
orton of Afghanistan, Abdurrahman, 

and the succession of his son, 
Habib Ullah, gives England much anx- 
iety. The deceased ruler was a man who 
had been a refugee in Russia, but who 
maintained a consistent policy of friend- 
ship (and a subsidy) with England. A 
man of iron will, he held his turbulent 
people well in hand, and left his son, 
whose character seems to be little known, 
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a well-organized military force and a 
probably undisputed title. The army has 
peen gathered about Cabul, the capital, 
guards have been given to all Europeans, 
and the chances of revolt have appar- 
ently been reduced toa minimum. There 
are signs of British preparation on the 
Indian border, and Russia threatens, in 
case of disturbance and British interfer- 
ence, to occupy Herat, which she needs 
to round out her frontier; but famine 
and poverty in Russia and British pre- 
occupation in South Africa will probably 
keep both parties to a possible war from 
intervention, 


With the beginning of the 
third year of the war in 
South Africa the British 
have begun to carry out drastic measures 
of repression in Cape Colony, by the 
proclamation of martial law and the trial 
and condemnation of Cape rebels. Com- 
mandant Lotter, who was captured in 
September, has been tried and executed, 
and two Cape farmers, who had been 
twice taken in arms, hanged. The result 
of this severity remains to be seen. The 
British have undoubtedly lost much:by the 
leniency which has passed over rebellion 
and oath-breaking in the case of citizens 
in a British colony. On the other hand, 
these executions may tempt the scattered 
Boer forces to retaliate upon British sol- 
diers whom they capture, and then the 
difficulties of a ruthless war of extermina- 
tion will arise. Commandant Scheepers, 
one of the most active and successful of 
the raiders in Cape Colony, has fallen 
into the hands of the British, but Botha’s 
force, foiled in its invasion of Natal, has 
escaped, in scattered bands into the 
Transvaal. 


The Third Year 
of the Boer War 


There is no evidence that the 
English people have in the 
least weakened in their de- 
termination to carry the war with the 
Boers through to the end. They are 
humiliated, but determined. They are, 
however, more_and more impatient with 
the methods of the government. The 
appointment as generals of the three 
divisions of the reorganized army of the 
Duke of Connayght, the brother of the 
king, of Sir Evelyn Wood, a distinguished 
but elderly and very deaf soldier, and of 
Sir Redvers Buller, fresh from his com- 
parative failure in Africa, stirred a growl 
of protest in which the strongest of the 
English newspapers gave voice to the 
indignation of the people. By the blazing 
indiscretion of an after-dinner speech, in 
which he scolded the newspapers and 
confessed and assumed responsibility for 
his advice to General White to surrender 
Ladysmith after his own defeat at 
Colenso, General Buller has brought 
this feeling to a head and may be forced 
to retire. General Kitchener does not 
escape criticism and Mr. Broderick, the 
war secretary, by consenting to these 
appointments, dictated, apparently, by 
the social influences which have been the 
bane of the army, has brought the 
ministry to a stage of discredit in which 
only the weakness of the Liberal party 
Saves it from disaster. 


British 
Discontent 





The Christian Observer rejoices in the 
supremacy of the Presbyterian over the Con- 
gregational polity as a means cf maintaining 
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hearty concurrence in a creed. Current dis- 
cussions in Presbyterian bodies do not indi- 
cate that concurrence in the Westminster 
Confession is “hearty”; but we cheerfully 
admit that Presbyterianism is more effective 
than Congregationalism both for those who 
wish to prescribe a creed for others to be- 
lieve and for those who are willing to accept 
the prescription. But Roman Catholicism 
for that purpose is more powerful than Pres- 
byterianism. 





The Christian and Public Sen- 
timent 


Public sentiment is not an unreasoning 
nor an unreasonable thing. It represents 
the average thought and feeling of the 
community. It is entitled to our respect 
and consideration. We have nothing to 
do with Commodore Vanderbilt’s famous 
disregard for the public. Public senti- 
ment is the spirit of the people, as molded 
by the church, the press and the atmos- 
phere of the homes of the land. 

The Christian’s inner life is to be hid 
with Christ in God, but his outer life is 
to be a city set upon a hill. The modest, 
neutral Christian is not doing his duty. 
A Christian must take the right side in 
things of moment in the community, and 
must let his influence and sentiment 
count in public life. The Christians of 
a community should lead sentiment, not 
so much as Christians, but as men. It is 
often a disadvantage to a cause when it 
becomes a minister’s fight, or the church 
people in a clique against the non-church- 
goers. Not as clericals nor as church 
members ought we to seek to influence 
public sentiment and action, but as men 
and citizens. It is not necessary to pa- 
rade or advertise Christianity—perhaps 
the less of that the better—but it is nec- 
essary to show vigor and manliness and 
thorough righteousness. 

It is the duty of a Christian man to at- 
tend primaries as well as prayer meetings; 
to reform slums as well as to send mis- 
sionaries; to show sacrifice and devotion 
to one’s city and nation as well as to 
church and home. It is his duty to study 
and think on public questions until he 
has no longer mere traditions, nor whims, 
nor prejudices, but deep convictions, for 
which he dares to stand. God give to us 
Christians more of the sense of responsi- 
bility and whole-souled determination, 
such as William Lloyd Garrison showed 
when he cried: ‘I shall not retreat; 
I shall not equivocate; and I will be 
heard.” 

It may on occasions be necessary for 
Christian men to stand out stoutly against 
current public sentiment. There is lax- 
ity, for instance, in temperance matters 
and on the Sunday question. Material 
interest is apt to blunt the finer edge of 
sentiment. It may be hard in times of 
great political excitement to take the 
unpopular side; it requires courage in 
Southern communities to bear witness 
to human brotherhood and justice for the 
Negro, and to withstand the brutalizing 
sentiment of lynchlaw. Buta firm stand 
will bring about a better sentiment. 
Henry Ward Beecher helped to change 
the sentiment in England during the 
Civil War. Tolstoi helps religious liberty 
by daring the ecclesiastical censure and 
condemnation in Russia. The nobler 
sentiment of a great city roused, as re- 
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cently in Philadelphia and New York, 
prophesies an era of better things. 

The old question still is asked, Have 
any of the rulers believed on Him? Let 
us rather ask, Do we believe on Him? 
We are the molders of public sentiment, 
and the rulers, if we will. Stephen was 
a martyr to the sentiment of his day, but 
a mighty witness for truth throughout 
the centuries. Paul used the rivalries of 
great parties for great ends and better 
things. If we shall be true to our con- 
victions, our lives will count in public 
sentiment and action. Our martyred 
President was true to the best within 
him—a true servant of God in his high 
office. And his spirit has breathed a new 
devotion into publicsentiment. The tone 
of our political life, the quality of our 
statesmanship, the ideals of our nation 
have been uplifted, and, in a measure, 
sanctified by his Christian spirit in the 
baptism of blood and the communion of 
sorrow that have come to our nation. 





The Scope of Foreign Missions 


A comparison of the addresses at the 
meeting of the American Board at Hart- 
ford last week with those of a meeting 
of fifteen or even ten years ago would 
show some notable contrasts. The chief 
question then was, What can Congrega- 
tional churches do to save individual 
souls in the heathen world? The dom- 
inant question now is, What can America 
do to redeem and ennoble the world? 
No suggestion appeared in this latest 
meeting of rivalries between denomina- 
tions, or of danger lest the teachings of 
any one society shou]d subvert those of 
another in mission fields. The main pur- 
pose which inspired speakers and hearers 
was to secure the control in all lands of 
the great principles which all Christians 
hold, and the prevalence of the spirit of 
love which possesses every Christian life. 

If fewer incidents were told than in 
former times of individual conversions, 
it was not because these are less valued, 
but because Christianity is becoming 
more pervasive and its influence in so- 
ciety and nations more evident. Peoples 
and races are coming into closer touch 
with one another, and the effect is a 
notable feature in discussions of Chris- 
tian missions. The problems of great 
nations of whom our fathers knew but 
little have become our problems, com- 
pelling us to study them at close range, 
with the discovery that they are studying 
our problems also. China still lives in 
the past, but the tragedies of the last 
two years have swept away her moss- 
grown barriers of exclusiveness as com- 
pletely as they have broken down the 
walls of her capital city. The regenera- 
tion of China is now the practical con- 
sideration of the statesmen of every 
Christian nation in common with her 
own statesmen. The sufferings of In- 
dia’s poverty-stricken millions can be re- 
lieved only by the application of Chris- 
tian principles to the common life of 
the people and to their government. 
And this work is not alone the business 
of any one section of the Christian 
church or of the whole church. It is 
the necessary aim of the American people 
in all their foreign relations, and they 
share this aim with other nations. 
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This enlarged view of the scope of 
missions was constantly apparent at the 
Hartford meeting. Missionaries spoke 
as representatives of their peoples, with 
a sympathy not confined to their converts 
but including the nations. Pastors dis- 
cussed means of enlisting home churches 
in efforts to secure a quickened sense of 
brotherhood for races felt to have aspira- 
tions and hopes like ourown. When one 
missionary from China said, “I suppose 
I represent a region where there is greater 
mourning, where more tears are shed 
than in any other part of the globe,” the 
great audience which heard him felt the 
burden of a sorrowing empire. When he 
said, ‘‘ Three hundred of my own people 
on whose heads I have laid my hands in 
baptism, whose families I have known, 
have been swept away, martyrs to their 
faith,” a new kinship with China was 
acknowledged by thousands of listeners. 

Many Americans have supposed that 
the new awakening of our country made 
manifest by the war for the liberation of 
Cuba was an experience peculiarly our 
own, with whose consequences we alone 
have to deal. But it was impossible to 
listen to these words of missionaries from 
many lands without realizing that our 
national awakening is not isolated, but 
belongs with a world movement. Our 
people are coming to a consciousness of 
the existence, activity and ambitions of 
nations of which, until recently, they 
knew little more than their names. But 
these nations are not less coming to be 
interested in America. Our manufac- 
tures and agricultural products are find- 
ing their way into the remotest communi- 
ties of India and Africa, and making 
them acquainted with our thoughts and 
plans. Our commerce penetrates to all 
lands. Where our flag has a meaning, 
Christianity demands audience. Forthe 
flag cannot be understood without knowl- 
edge of the principles which give it 
power. 

The attendance at the Hartford meet- 
ing suggested this new scope, recognized 
in missions as much by its quality as by 
its numbers. We do not remember to 
have seen for many years, at a meeting 
of the Board, so many men of affairs, col- 
lege presidents and other educators and 
business men, as well as ministers, as 
were present last week; and both the sub- 
jects and the presentation of them were 
worthy of their attention. The raising 
of the debt is elsewhere described in this 
issue. It is still another evidence that 
interest in missions is not declining, but 
only changing the point of view. Under 
the influence of this meeting the debt 
melted away as soon as attention was 
concentrated on it. 

Perhaps one reason for the decline of 
the missionary concert, which used to be 
a distinct feature of many of ourchurches, 
was the narrow range of themes consid- 
ered and the monotony of their repeti- 
tion. This enlarged scope of missions 
makes new demands on the attention of 
American citizens. It claims a more 
prominent place in our colleges, in clubs 
and other organizations where national 
affairs are discussed. Where can it 
awaken greater interest than in gather- 
ings of Christians in the local churches ? 
We believe that an opportunity is here 
offered for the revival, with new forms 
and, perhaps, with a new name, of the 


monthly concert of missions, which would 
be as effective in building up home 
churches as in enlisting their efforts to 
extend missions in other lands. 





An Audience of One 


In one of the great memorial meetings 
held on the day of President McKinley’s 
funeral in a Western city, fully 15,000 
persons uncovered their heads and bowed 
reverently during the invocation. When 
the clergyman took his seat, a distin- 
guished man at his side, who was to de- 
liver one of the speeches, whispered in 
his ear, ‘‘ You, sir, had the smallest audi- 
ence of any of us.” ‘‘How so?” asked 
the minister. ‘‘ Because you had an au- 
dience of one,” was the reply. 

This beautiful remark is full of sugges- 
tion as to this matter of prayer. An 
audience of one does not sound inspiring 
unless the one is some great personage. 
When the one is God, and the speaker 
realizes that he actually stands in that 
presence—is given an audience by the 
Almighty—what a flood of glory is shed 
upon the act! It is at once taken out 
of the class of ordinary events and en- 
dowed with unutterable distinction. Such 
a thought about prayer appeals power- 
fully to high and low alike. Here is a 
man who is constantly dealing with great 
personages. He talks with statesmen 
and financial kings in the familiarity of 
daily intercourse. Unconsciously his ap- 
preciation of greatness is dulled. He 
loses that finer sense of humility and re- 
spect which comes to an inferior in the 
presence of a superior. What a correct- 
ive for such a man is prayer, a daily audi- 
ence with God! On the other hand, here 
is a man who feels that he is shut out 
from all helpful intercourse with great 
minds. His social position debars him 
from any near approach to such as might 
be the greatest stimulus to his character. 
To such an one the infinite Ruler of the 
universe is at hand for the closest soul 
communion. What he loses in man he 
finds in God. 

To any person realizing that he is ac- 
tually addressing God, who is not only 
listening to his words but searching his 
soul with kindly gaze, the thought must 
come that prayer is at once the most aw- 
ful and most blessed of experiences. 
Questions of attitude of soul and body, 
the quality and quantity of speech, the 
danger of insincerity in the use of terms 
of endearment, the substance of praise 
and the form of petition, all these are 
settled for us in the thought that God is 
an audience of one. The soul speaks to 
God alone. It may therefore speak con- 
fidentially, earnestly, boldly. 

The object of the minister in public 
prayer should be first of all-to draw all 
the hearers up into the presence of the 
One who listens as no man ever listens. 
Only thus can all pray. Only thus can 
the minister keep his own personality 
from being an obstacle between the peo- 
ple and God. How-many public prayers 
stand condemned when considered in this 
light! How many prayers are not spoken 
to God primarily, but to the people or 
even to one’s own approving soul! The 
best prayers, the ones which have helped 
us most, are not those which have made 
us think, ‘‘How eloquently Mr. So-and- 
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So prays,” but those which from start to 
finish have kept before us the glorious 
presence of God—prayers in which all 
others, even the minister, are shut out, 
and we have stood alone before the great 
white throne. 





Faith and Love 


Since the International Council in Bos. 
ton Dr. P. T. Forsyth has commanded at- 
tention among American Congregational. 
ists as one of the intellectual leaders of the 
churches. Ina paper on Faith and Love, 
printed in the London Christian World, 
he calls in question the wisdom and still 
more the efficiency of our present tenden- 
cies of thought, We “have escaped from 
orthodoxy. As a body we do not believe 
that salvation is by beliefs, however im- 
portant beliefs may be to it. We have 
become the chief exponents among the 
evangelical free churches of the position 
that salvation is by something more deep, 
intimate and ethical than that. And that 
something is love.” 

This, he maintains, as often held and 
preached, is a practical surrender of the 
historic Protestant position. Our re. 
ligious liberalism ‘‘ has dwelt on love till 
it has lost the sense of greatness and be- 
come a thewless platform creed of pith- 
less push and mawkish busyness.” It is 
faith which needs the emphasis of the 
time—not mere assent, but committal— 
the faith which is the initial point of the 
Christian life, because it is within the 
power of the will as love is not. ‘If we 
could love, love would save us. But it 
would be another gospel, another salva- 
tion. It would be salvation by law, by 
our own contribution all the same, by our 
own work, our own goodness. But love 
is our condemnation. Love judges us, it 
is grace that saves. We cannot love till 
we have trusted the grace that forgives 
and redeems our lovelessness. We can- 
not love by willing it. You cannot make 
yourself love. It is not a thing of will. 
But faith is. It is an act of will by which 
we trust our love-damned selves to the 
gracious love of the Redeemer.” 

Is it true that our churches and our 
preachers have forgotten the initial mes- 
sage of Jesus, which was, “Repent and 
believe the good news?” The falling off 
of accessions from those outside our 
Christian families, and the sentimental 
tone of some reported pulpit utterances 
seem to suggest that it may be so. The 
church can never prosper without a posi- 
tive message which demands action 4s 
well as intellectual assent. Whatever 
else we insist upon, the initial call to faith 
must not be forgotten; then we may g0 
on to show that it is faith whjch, in all 
relations, works by love. 

This call to faith is the call to action 
which bears fruit inlove. To quote once 
more from Dr. Forsyth’s striking and 
helpful paper, ‘‘ Love is not the root, but 
the fruit. It is greater than faith, but 
only as the floweris greater than the seed. 
... Our religious liberalism must re- 
cover fhe evangelical note and be liberal 
still... . When we are reconstructed we 
shall only need the driving power more 
than ever. And reconstruction itself may 
prove impossible till the new power come 
in aid and submerge our fatal isolation 
in the only spirit that fitly frames the 
church together in the Lord.” 
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The Gifts of Heathendom to 
Christianity 

Our contributions of money and of 
lives to spread the gospel in heathen 
lands are usually regarded as wholly for 
their benefit. We have supposed that we 
had much te give, nothing to receive in 
return. That view is shortsighted and 
incomplete. No one nation or race has 
all the elements necessary to a complete 
development of the kingdom of God or 
even to the perfection of a single charac- 
ter. The Chinaman has something to 
contribute which the American does not 
possess, the Negro and the Indian have 
each something to give that is peculiar to 
themselves; and every nation has its own 
treasure to add to bring in the time when 
we shall all come in the unity of the faith 
and of the knowledge of the Son of God, 
unto the perfect man, to the measure of 
the stature of the fullness of Christ. 

Nor has all past time been wasted in 
nations that we call heathen to bring 
about this purpose of God. The cultiva- 
tion of personal and national characteris- 
tics, the foundations laid, often in igno- 
rance and superstition, for the spiritual 
temple yet to be have been going on for 
ages. The Christian Church of today 
seems to be called, because the fullness 
of time has come, to add the vital ele- 
ment of Christian faith to the dormant 
wealth of possibilities in nations whose 
character at best we but dimly compre- 
hend. And its reward is to be the en- 
richment of the one Christian life which 
we invite others to share. Who knows 
whether they will not give to us and our 
children what is of as great value as any- 
thing we give to them? We send them 
preachers and teachers. We open to 
them new knowledge, rouse them to 
larger activities, awaken in them ambi- 
tions after larger life. But they may 
give to us what will steady and balance 
our minds and teach us truer views of 
(rod than we have yet attained. 

Take India as an example of what an 
Oriental people may do for their fellow- 
Christians of the Occident. Rev. Dr. 
Machichan, a veteran educational mis- 
sionary of Bombay, lately pointed out 
the influence of the Bible in preparing 
important sections of the people for great 
religious changes. As the result of many 
years.of contact with Indian thinkers as 
well as with the depressed and outcast, 
he declared that he knew most surely 
that a living and spiritual Christianity is 
rooted in Indian life. Then he added 
testimony to what we have here affirmed 
by saying: 

The mind of India has been dominated for 
ages by the thought of God and of man’s 
Teligious being. The channels of religious 
thought have been cut very deep in the na- 
tion’s life, and when these are filled with the 
living waters of divine truth they will en- 
Tich and fertilize the Christian life of men. 
I have seen types of Christian life in India 
which impressed mé as real contributions to 
the spiritual wealth of our religion. I have 
Seen a sense of the divine presence in man’s 
life attained by Indian Christians as it is 
Only too rarely reached amongst ourselves. 
Some of the highest types of the spiritual life 
may be witnessed, and in their truest form, 
among Christians whom Christ has called 
Into fellowship with himself from among 
the people of India. 





As incredible praises given to men do often 
abate and impair the deserved commendation, 
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so we must likewise take heed lest by attrib- 
uting to Scripture more than it can have, the 
incredibility of that do cause even those 
things which it hath abundantly to be less 
reverently esteemed.— Bishop Hooker. 





In Brief 


According to American Medicine, there are 
twice as many physicians inthe United States 
as in England or Germany in proportion to 
the population. The ministry is not the only 
profession that is overcrowded. 





Baltimore and Philadelphia are conservative 
cities. Two of their leading journals, the Sun 
of Baltimore and the North American of Phila- 
delphia, have long withstood the pressure to 
issue Sunday papers. They have recently 
succumbed, and are now seven day journals. 





It seems a queer thing when you come to 
think of it—this making a present to another 
man of the dead body of a third man. Yet 
when the Khedive of Egypt sends such a pres- 
ent to Pope Leo nobody seems to be surprised 
—perhaps because the corpse is two thousand 
years old and mummified. 

Rev. C. B. Rice, D. D., has been chosen to 
fill a vacancy on the executive committee of 
the Massachusetts Home Missionary Society. 
His knowledge of the churches and ministers, 
as well as his wisdom and experience, led the 
committee to desire with one accord that he 
should serve. And this he has reluctantly 
consented to do. 





Good reading is much in demand among our 
soldiers in the Philippines. Magazines, illus- 
trated periodicals and papers containing mat- 
ter of more than ephemeral interest will be 
welcome there. Any army quartermaster 
will forward such matter at the expense of the 
Government if addressed to the ‘‘ Depot Quar- 
termaster at Manila, for distribution among 
soldiers,” or Mr. Z. C. Collins, army secre- 
tary of the Y. M. C. A. at Manila, P. 1., will 
distribute reading matter sent to his care, 





The narrow line which separates “the sub- 
lime and the ridiculous” was surely crossed 
on an August Sabbath, when the pastor of 
aninland church was quietly called from his 
pulpit during the singing of the opening 
hymn to receive a belated telegram. It read 
thus: “Clambake Monday at twelve. Come 
sure. The Blanks to be there.” The young 
minister, if present at the Ministers’ Meeting 
when vacation experiences are related, ought 
to report whether he attended the clambake 
and met “the Blanks” ! 





It is the hunter’s open season, and we begin 
to hear accounts of accidents in the woods 
and fields. How they sometimes occur is 
suggested by the advertisement of a certain 
brand of whisky. “One of the principal 
causes of mistakes in hunting where men are 
killed, instead of deer, can be traced to the 
use of crazy fluids. When aman sees double 
he is dangerous. —— is a pure whisky and 
will not affect the optic nerve” If we were 
going to insure the optic nerve we would in- 
sist upon the refusal of whiskies of every 
possible brand. 





King Edward VII. of England has made 
known his willingness to accept a specially 
prepared copy of the Bible from the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, to be used at his 
coronation next June. The Bible Queen Vic- 
toria used’at her coronation is now in the 
possession of the descendants of Bishop 
Sumner of Winchester, who administered the 
oath. The Bible Society should make up a 
Bible, the several parts printed in the various 
dialects and languages of the peoples within 
the vast and diverse British empire. Thus it 
would not only be unique in its use, but in its 
composition. 
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Of the more than 10,000 members on the- 
rolls of the Kumiai Kyokai (Congregational) 
churches of Japan last year, 3,700 were marked 
as absent. This fact and others, indicating a 
falling off of interest, leads the Tokyo Maishu 
Shinshi to analyze the situation in the Prot- 
estant churches of Japan. It finds serious , 
misapprehensions existing among the church 
members, some attaching to the ceremonies 
of the church an efficacy which they do not 
possess, others expecting to secure deep reli- 
gious faith suddenly, and, failing to find it, 
becoming discouraged, and others who are con- 
founding dogma with religion. 





The transfer of Rev. Dr. John Hunter from 
Glasgow to London is an event of importance 
in British Congregationalism. He preached 
his farewell sermon in Glasgow, Sept. 15.. 
The London Christian World hopes that he 
will become in that city a leader in theological 
reconstruction and in denominational espirt 
de corps. If he goes heartily into fellowship» 
with the Congregational Union, he will soon 
be chosen its chairman. Incidentally also 
under his ministry the Weigh House chapel. 
may become as well known for its congrega- 
tional singing and worship as Islington chapel 
used to be when Dr. Henry Allon was its 
pastor. 





The several Protestant denominations in. 
Italy have entered on an agreement to prose- 
cute evangelical work under the direction 
of a central committee of representatives 
from all these bodies. The headquarters of 
the committee will be in Rome, and it will 
endeavor to distribute the work so that 
churches will not interfere with one another, 
will superintend the publication of religious 
periodicals and books and direct individuals - 
engaged in missionary work. This step, like 
that of Protestant bodies in the Philippines, 
will do something toward promoting prac- 
tical federation of Protestant churches in our 
own country. 





It is somewhat significant to find Rev. Dr. 
D. J. Burrell, pastor of one of the oldest 
and strongest of the congregations of the Re- 
formed Church in America, popularly known 
as the Dutch Reformed Church, writing in 
The Christian Intelligencer that the denomi- 
nation is-now a purely local one; that two 
solutions of the future of the denomination 
must be chosen, either its present members 
must give far more generously for domestic 
missions than they now do, or they must 
merge with another branch of the Reformed 
Church, if the denomination is to justify 
its existence. Obviously Dr. Burrell expects 
most from the latter solution. 





The plea that the theological seminary of to- 
day should be a place for considerable study 
of comparative religions does not meet with 
the indorsement of Professor Harnack. In- 
a recent address on the occasion of the 100th 
anniversary of the founding of the University 
of Berlin, in which he set forth The Position 
and Aim of Theological Faculties, he said 
that in theory much might be said for the ad- 
dition to seminary curricula of courses in 
comparative religion, inasmuch as it is well 
for the student, whether he is to be pastor, 
missionary or theologian, to have an under- 
standing of the relations of one religion to 
others, and to know how people have passed 
from stage to stage of religious development. 
But inasmuch as—according to Harnack—“ the 
nations which are now dividing out the earth 
among them must stand or fall with Christian 
civilization, and the future will tolerate no 
other civilization,” he deems it unnecessary for 
the man of today to seek elsewhere for a reli- 
gion when at hand is one, knowing which a 
man “knows all. The Christian religion is 
not one of many; it is the religion. And itis 
the religion because Jesus Christ is not a Mas- 
ter among many, but the Master, and because 
his gospel satisfies the inborn wants of man- 
kind.” 
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Miss Stone, Girl and Woman 


An Appreciation 


By FrRANcES J. DYER 


During these anxious weeks since we 
have known that Miss Stone is exposed 
to personal peril, my thoughts have natur- 
ally reverted to the years when we were 
co-laborers in the old Congregational 
House. The photograph which stands on 
my desk is not the strong face of the 
middle-aged woman, now familiar to the 
public, but the picture of a winsome girl 
whom we called Nellie. This was partly 
to distinguish her from another friend in 
the building, who bore the same name, 
but more because the girlish cognomen 
came spontaneously to our lips. There 
are some persons with whose names we 
never take liberties. With her formal 
address was impossible on the part of in- 
timate friends. Her cordial manner and 
musical voice, vibrant with cheer, invited 
familiar and endearing terms of speech. 

My early recollection of Miss Stone 
goes back to the time when The Congre- 
gationalist was published on Cornhill. 
One day I timidly climbed the dingy 
stairs to offer a manuscript for publica- 
tion. It was a relief not to run the 
gauntlet of masculine editors, but to en- 
counter at the first desk a girl near my 
own age. How kind and tactful she was! 
How full of encouragement were the 
frank, honest eyes! Not long afterwards 
I was called upon to occupy the position 
which she resigned in order to go as a 
missionary to Turkey, and that lesson of 
courtesy in the treatment of struggling 
young writers was never forgotten. The 
incident is trifling, but it illustrates one 
of her strongest characteristics—a spirit 
of helpfulness towards others. 

Meanwhile circumstances brought us 
closely together in what was then the 
new Congregational House. She had 
been promoted to the editorial staff of 
the newspaper. I was employed by the 
Woman’s Board. Through a common in- 
terest in foreign missions, acquaintance 
ripened quickly into a beautiful friend 
ship. Ah, the rich rewards in friendship” 
alone which service for Christ insures! 
In our long confidential talks she laid 
bare the motives which led her to ex- 
change an honorable and lucrative pro- 
fession, together with influential work 
among the children in the Sunday school 
of the First Church, Chelsea, for the 
hardships of a missionary life. Love 
alone was the controlling principle. Not 
the weak and almost selfish sentiment 
sometimes called by that name, but a 
lofty passion for self-sacrifice, a desire to 

Make the world within your reach 

Somewhat the better for your living 

And gladder for your human speech. 
Hers is a large, generous nature, and the 
world within her reach stretched beyond 
Boston and America. She is a fine 
singer, and I recall distinctly one even- 
ing at the South End Tabernacle, at the 
Moody meetings, the joyous look on her 
face as the melodious voice rang out the 
words: 

Christ for the world I sing. 

That winter before her departure was 
a@ memorable one. The flame of mission- 
ary enthusiasm burned brightly among 
young people in the churches. A friend 
of hers, one of the most eminent teachers 


in Chelsea, Miss Susan Higgins, offered 
herself to the Methodist Board, and 
sailed soon after for Japan. The fare- 
well gatherings in honor of these two 
cultivated young women, each possess- 
ing qualities of heart and mind and 
personal attractions far above the aver- 
age, were deeply impressive occasions. 
Others who, like myself, were privileged 
at that period to stand in close relation 
to the youthful novitiates will bear me 
out in saying that their characters seemed 
to grow luminous day by day with new 
grace and strength. 

Miss Higgins’s term of missionary 
service was very brief,-and her death at 
Yokohama, where a school building bear- 
ing her name now stands, profoundly af- 
fected MissStone. Letters received from 
her then reveal a capacity for love com- 
mensurate with the force of her nature. 
Nellie Stone is a woman who thinks and 
feels:and loves and works with whole- 
souled intensity. Loyalty to her friends 
is a distinguishing trait, and no wonder 
that they long to rally now in her behalf. 
No wonder that during her years in Turkey 
and Bulgaria she has awakened the ardent 
devotion of hundreds of girls and women, 
and that the brigands have placed her 
ransom at a high figure. She is the sort 
of individual whose personality makes a 
strong impression, and her crafty captors 
are aware that in seizing her they have 
taken one of the choicest representatives 
of American womanhood. 

Always resolute, cheerful, capable, 
quick to act in emergencies, these native 
qualities have been further developed by 
her experiences abroad, and may they 
stand her in good stead in this hour of 
mortal danger. She is worth making a 
magnificent effort to save, but if ap- 
pointed to a martyr’s death with what 
splendid courage will she meet her fate! 
The fiber of her soul is such that she 
would protest against her redemption if 
thereby other lives will be imperiled. 

I’ve been looking over some old letters, 
hoping to find passages from her own pen 
that would be further typical of her 
spirit. But they are too personal and 
precious to share with the public. In one 
from Philippopolis, dated Feb. 8, 1891, in 
speaking of the death of a mutual friend, 
she writes, ‘‘ All the more you and I must 
do what we can to bring in the kingdom 
of our Lord upon earth, while we thank 
Him for the friends whom he gave us and 
whose memories will continue to be a 
blessing evermore.” 

Dear, brave, noble, unselfish, lovable 
Nellie Stone! May God grant you speedy 
deliverance from the hands of cruel men, 
who are unworthy to touch the hem of 
your garment. 





Act up faithfully to your convictions; 
and when you have been unfaithful bear 
with yourself, and resume always with 
calm simplicity your little task. Sup- 
press as much as you possibly can all 
recurrence to yourself, and you will sup- 
press much vanity. Accustom yourself 
to much calmness and an indifference to 
events.— Madame Guyon. 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Oct. 27-Nov. 2. Bible Reading: “J 
will make it the rule of my lifeto read the Bible 
every day.” 2 Tim. 3: 1-17. 

When a practice becomes a part of our daily 
routine it influences us powerfully thence- 
forth. What we do every day comes soon to 
stamp itself upon our characters and upon 
our faces, too. What we do once in a while, 
when we feel like doing it and when there is 
nothing more interesting to do, makes only a lit- 
tle ripple on the swiftly flowing stream. IfI 
observe that at a certain time every day an 
acquaintance of mine walks into a saloon, I 
draw some natural, and probably just, infer- 
ences respecting him. The youth who sets 
apart an hour a day for practice on the piano 
or violin, and perseveres in the habit, is bound, 
provided he possesses any talent whatever, 
to attain to some degree of proficiency. What 
wonders can be accomplished by one who 
reads systematically, devoting perhaps only 
fifteen minutes a day to some good book! 
Whole libraries are thereby mastered in the 
course of years. 





Our religious habits need to be established 
in precisely this same fashion. It would be 
an immense gain if we could overcome our 
fitfulness in religious things. We dabble 
with this matter of personal piety. Our 
Christian progress is subject to many periods 
of retrogression simply because we rely on 
transient enthusiasms and passing moods. 
Let us get our religion into the thick of our 
day’s work. Let us consider it as much a 
part of our regimen as our daily bath. We do 
not wait for that until we feel particularly en- 
thusiastic about it. We take it as a matter of 
course as an essential to healthful living. 
That is the way we ought to treat our Bible. 
I should not insist upon mere rigidity of 
rules. There may be circumstances that 
justify an occasional omission, but at the end 
of a month or the end of a week a man should 
bring himself before the bar of his conscience 
and ask if, during that time, he has bestowed 
upon his Bible the time and attention he 
would have given it had he set apart, say, 
fifteen minutes a day to its perusal. 





System is secondary, provided the desire to 
learn and to grow through perusal of Scrip- 
ture exists. The trouble with most of us is 
not a lack of effective systems, but a lack of 
determination to persevere in carrying out 
one system. There is an abundance of good 
plans for Bible reading and study. The 
Christian Endeavor organization furnishes 
one, the Y. M. C. A. suggests another, the 
Sunday School Quarterlies outline still an- 
other and this paper sends out a fourth. 
Sometimes I think we have too many helps 
for our religious life. We demand that some 
one else shall do the work for us. Weare too 
busy to dig out our own missionary informa- 
tion, too mentally inactive to dig down into 
Scripture and mine for ourselves. We must 
have all our spiritual pabulum digested for 
us by some sturdier person and passed over 
in palatable little portions to us. Shame on 
such second-hand attempts to grow in grace 
and in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus 
Christ! 





Every soldier has his book of tactics, to 
which he constantly refers. The Christian’s 
chief reliance as he undertakes to master the 
fine art of noble living is the Bible. No 
amount of higher criticism can make the 
Bible any less essential to spiritual growth 
than our fathers found it to be. It tells us, 
as no other book ever does or can, what it is 
to be good and, best of all, how we can attain 
goodness. Is not such a book as that to be 
taken in our hands and pondered every day 
we live? 
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Quiet Hints to Growing ‘Preachers 


‘¢Thy speech bewrayeth thee ’’ 


By Rrv. CHARLES 


Discontent with theological seminaries 
is a conspicuous phenomenon of our 
time. The discontent expresses itself 
often in blind and vindictive ways, and 
men and methods are sometimes struck 
which merit only praise. But when con- 
gregations prefer—and they frequently 
do prefer—men on whom the seminary 
has not left its mark, it is not because 
congregations are perverse or stupid, but 
because they instinctively feel a differ- 
ence in the men, which, however difficult 
todefine, is no less real and controlling. 
In some cases it is sheer native ability 
which more than compensates for the 
lack of scholastic training, but in more 
instances it isadifferencein speech which 
causes one man to be chosen and the 
other left. The greatest danger to which 
a young man is subjected in the seminary 
is not, as timid folks sometimes imagine, 
any heretical interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures, but a style of language which the 
plain people do not understand. Thesem- 
inary is a world of itself, and in this little 
world a dialect is spoken which one does 
not hear on the streets. The books which 
the theologian reads are written, if not in 
French or German, in English almost as 
foreign as either. The lectures to which 
the student listens are couched in terms 
which, however expressive and delicious 
to the trained scholar, have little mean- 
ing to the unlettered. No part of a man 
is more sensitive to his surroundings 
than his vocabulary, and one naturally 
speaks in the language with which his 
ears and eyes are most familiar. Uncon- 
sciously to himself the student acquires a 
vocabulary and a diction totally different 
from those which belonged to him in 
earlier years, and which become a serious 
barrier to him in his efforts to reach the 
hearts of men. Many a man comes from 
the seminary with his vocabulary so 
Latinized and his style so Germanized 
that though his heart still beats in 
sympathy with the common people he 
seems to them a foreigner or pedant. 

The first essential of effective preach- 
ing is that every man shall hear it in the 
language in which he himself was born. 
No Pentecosts have ever been, or can 
ever be, where this indispensable condi- 
tion is lacking. No man truly preaches 
who does not reach the heart, and lan- 
guage is the instrument by which the 
heart isopened. Learning is good, but it 
is not éssential. People care nothing for 
learning in preachers unless much else 
goes along with it. What is demanded is 
a man capable of communicating thought 
and feeling. If the preacher throws over 
his ideas thick verbal veils. and muffles 
his feelings in sentences which quench 
their heat, the congregation may call 
him learned, but it will-not care to hear 
him preach. 

Next to the baptism of the Holy Spirit 
the most indispensable gift for every 
American preacher is a mastery of the 
English tongue. No time should be be- 
grudged spent in the perfecting of the 
preacher’s style. Language is the tool 
with which he does his work, and it is a tool 
which demands a deal of toil. Any style 
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is good which does its work. The work 
of the preacher is to make glorious to the 
hearts of men the facts and principles of 
revelation in order that by this vision 
they may be impelled to a closer walk 
with God. The first thing whichapreacher 
must demand of himself is that he shall 
be understood. Unless he is understood 
all is vanity and vexation of spirit. His 
words should be clear as crystal and his 
sentences should shed light. His para- 
graphs ought to cut like swords and flash 
like torches. His language should fulfill 
the requirements of Milton’s ideal poetry 
—it should be simple, sensuous and impas- 
sioned. The sermon should be free from 
opaque and clouded phrases, and abound 
in “ words which the heart knows.” The 
‘preacher’s aim is to move the will. To 
do this he must stir the feelings. His 
language, therefore, must be the language 
of the conscience and the heart. If 
he weights his sermon with technical 
and abstract phrases he becomes insuffer- 
ably tedious and heavy. Hundreds cf 
good men are failing in the pulpit today 
because handicapped by their language. 

Let every man who wishes to preach 
with conquering power work in season 
and out of season on his style. It is a 
lifelong enterprise, and no other labor is 
more profitably expended. The advice 
of Charles Lamb to Coleridge, ‘‘ Cultivate 
simplicity,” ought to be heeded by the 
preacher as though it formed a part of 
the Sermon on the Mount. Preachers as 
a rule are not simple enough. Many im- 
agine that deep thought and big words 
must go together. Let them read the 
first chapter of John’s gospel. No pro- 
founder piece of composition was ever 
written, and most of it is in monosylla- 
bles. ‘All of your sermons should be of 
the simplest,’ said Martin Luther to a 
growing preacher, and all successful pul- 
pit teachers have acted on that advice. 
Bookish words which have not been do- 
mesticated in the speech of the average 
member of the congregation ought to be 
avoided. The great words are all short 
words: God and man, heaven and home, 
wife and child, life and love, faith and 
hope, joy and grief, pain and death— 
these and a hundred like them drop easily 
from the tongue. The words which lov- 
ers know, and which mothers speak when 
soothing and instructing little children, 
and which fathers whisper in the cham- 
ber of death and sob beside the grave, 
and which all men use in carrying on the 
life and business of the world are all sim- 
ple words, and these are the words which 
should be most frequent on the preach- 
er’slips. These words arestained through 
and through with the heart experiences 
of countless generations, and carry with 
them a light and fragrance which fill all 
the room in which they are spoken. 

He to whonr the world’s heart warms 

Must speak in wholesome, home-bred words. 
Foolish is the man who discards all these 
for the frigid patois of the latest literary 
or scientific school. 

But a clear and moving style is not 
to be had for the asking. It is an at- 
tainment bought by most men by agony 
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and sweat of blood. A man must feed 
his vocabulary constantly, or it will lose 
its vigor and ardor. The vocabulary of 
a minister is subjected to a tremendous 
wear and tear, which soon leaves it im- 
poverished unless it is constantly re- 
plenished. A preacher’s style should be 
full of color and music. Faded and 
threadbare language is not fit raiment 
for the message of the King. Too many 
preachers use a language which is color- 
less and tasteless and dead. There are no 
vivid adjectives, no picturesque phrases, 
no paragraphs which give fresh splendor 
to familiar ideas. A minister must deal 
constantly with moral commonplaces, and 
these commonplaces become irksome and 
revolting unless expressed in language 
which has on it the dew of the morning. 
Love must always say the same things, 
but it never repeats itself. 

How can a man freshen and enrich 
his style? Read and reread the Bible 
and Shakespeare and De Foe and Swift 
and Bunyan and Tennyson, for all these 
have rare genius for pouring the water 
of life into the clay jugs of Saxon speech. 
But this will avail little unless a man 
himself is simple and true. Schopen- 
hauer is right when he says: “Style is 
the physiognomy of the mind, and a 
safer index to character than the face.” 
Whatever tones up the spirit and cleanses 
and sweetens the heart imparts straight- 
forwardness and vigor and bloom to a 
man’s speech. The purest, noblest En- 
glish ever written is that of ovr King 
James Bible. Its unfading glory is no 
mystery to those who have come to know 
the beautiful and saintly soul of William 
Tyndale. 





National Council Jottings 


Dr. Bradford’s first call, when a student at 
Andover, was tothe church in which he served 
as moderator. 

The fact that the moderator of the council 
preached at a Unitarian church Sunday 
morning is a sign of the times. 


It was fitting that the first formal address 
of the council and its call to order should 


come from a native of Maine, Dr. Noble, born 


at Phillips. 


The honors of the National Council do not 
go begging. The Atlantic and Pacific slopes, 
the Mississippi valley and various state bod- 
ies vied with one another for the distinction 
even of second assistant moderatorship. 


With true Western hustle Plymouth Church 
of Des Moines, Io., presented an invitation 
for the council of 1904 in an elaborate and 
handsomely printed folder, containing vari- 
ous telling facts and figures and an indorse- 
ment of Des Moines’s invitation by the State 
Association. 


The local committee of arrangements and 
the delegates, for conveniences and hospitality 
enjoyed, were indebted to the Protestant 
Episcopal bishop of the diocese, Bishop Cod- 
man, owner of the house adjacent to the State 
Street Church, who put it at the service of the 
council for use as a place of consultation for 
committees, ete. 


Dr. Bradford’s first recommendation as mod- 
erator was that the council record its sorrow 
and hope growing out of the recent national 
tragedy. To this end Rev. A. E. Dunning 
offered prayer, the council sang “‘ Nearer, my 
God, to thee,” and the retiring moderator and 
the secretary were appointed a committee to 
draft a message of sympathy to Mrs. McKin- 
ley, and of confidence to be sent to President 
Roosevelt. 
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The National Council at Portland 


By a peculiar coincidence the council, 
which met in Portland, Ore., in 1898, met 
for its eleventh triennial session in the 
older city with the same name on the 
coast of Maine, a city dating its civic 
history back to 1786, a city with twelve 
Trinitarian Congregational churches, a 
city made famous by Longfellow, the 
poet, by Neal Dow, the reformer, by Ed- 
ward Payson, the evangelist, and a city 
beautiful in location and abounding in 
evidences of private wealth and refine- 
ment and social progress. 

The morning of the assembling of the 
council, Oct. 12, was overcast. But dele- 
gates from afar and from New England, 
to the number of 160, were in attendance 
as the retiring moderator, Rev. F. A. 
Noble, D. D., formerly of Chicago, IIl., 
called the body to order in the State 
Street Church, Rev. J. L. Jenkins, D. D., 
pastor. Other spectators brought the 
congregation up to an impressive size—a 
body of men which it was good to look 
upon, for the dignity, intelligence, cour- 
tesy and Christian virtues apparent to 
the most obtuse observer. 

The Scriptures [1 Cor. 12, 13] were read 
by Rev. Dan F. Bradley of Michigan, and 
prayer was offered by Rev. Moses Smith 
of Chieago. This prayer deeply moved 
the body by its spiritual power, testify- 
ing, as Dr. Noble said in introducing the 
blind seer, that, though sightless to out- 
ward things, he was open-eyed to the 
things invisible. Thus early in the coun- 
cil a high spiritual note was struck. 


THE WELCOME TO THE CITY 


Mayor F. E. Boothby of Portland is 
an Episeopalian, who admires Lyman 
Abbott, has old-fashioned views about the 
duty and privilege of churchgoing on Sun- 
day, and thinks Portland is about right as 
a place of abode. His words of welcome 
were hearty, unconventional and made 
a good impression. Rey. Dr. Jenkins of 
the State Street Church, speaking for the 
hosts, the Congregationalists of the city, 
was felicitous, often subtly ironical and 
critical, not over boastful of Portland’s 
charms, and left the impression that Port- 
land was sincerely hospitable in its wel- 
come, and was expecting much from the 
council. 


THE RETIRING MODERATOR’S ADDRESS 


Dr. Noble’s delivery was forceful and 
at times deeply impressive. It dealt 
with large themes in a large way, and 
showed that while alive to changes which 
it is useless to ignore or deplore he was 
still loyal, not only to old truths, but to 
former methods of stating them. It was 
an address worthy of the occasion, and, 
as Dr. Bradford said publicly later, even 
those who might not agree with it must 
pay tribute to its elevation and depth of 
thought and expression. An abstract 
appears elsewhere. 


THE ELECTION OF OFFICERS—MINOR AND 
MAJOR 
The death of Dr. Hazen and the re- 


tirement of Rev. Dr. William H. Moore 
since the council last met made necessary 


The Story of the First Three Days 


the appointment by the council's pro- 
visional committee during the interim 
of Rev. Asher Anderson as secretary, 
and of Rev. Joel S. Ives as registrar, and 
the council opened with both of these 
new Officials at their posts. Rev. W. P. 
Hubbard of South Dakota was elected 
assistant secretary, and Rev. George A. 
Hood of Massachusetts, Rev. J. B. Thrall 
of Massachusetts, and Rev. W. H. Hop- 
kins of New York as assistant regis- 
trars. 

These committees were nominated, 
elected, and served the council through- 
out its sessions: 


On Nominations: Rev. D. W. James of Mass- 
achusetts, Rev. J. C. Armstrong of Illinois, 
Rey. E. B. Mason of Maine, Rev. W. A. Water- 
man of Indiana, Rev. A. W. Ackerman of 
Oregon, Rev. W. E. Park of New York, 
Mr. C. B. Stowell of Michigan. 

Committee on Credentials : Rev. Elijah Horr, 
Massachusetts, Rev. F. S. Fitch, New York, 
Rev. R. T. Hall, Connecticut, Rev. H. Sander- 
son, Colorado, Rev. J. G. Merrill, Tennessee, 
Rev. C. W. Choate, Indiana, Mr. C. H. Howard, 
Illinois. 

Business; Rev. J. H. Morley, North Dakota, 
Rev. D. B. Griffiths, Kansas, Rev. Willard 
Scott, Massachusetts, Rev. W. J. Mutch, 
Connecticut, Rev. J. M. Sturtevant, Illinois, 
Rev. M. Burnham, Missouri, Mr. H. Clark Ford, 
Ohio. 


The election of a moderator and assist- 
ant moderators proved to be one in which 
legitimate rivalry for honor was manifest. 
Rey. L. H. Cobb of New York nominated, 
and Rev. A. L. Frisbie of Iowa seconded 
the nomination of Mr. A. H. Wellman of 
Massachusetts, a lawyer and a loyal and 
efficient denominational servant. Mr. 
Charles A. Hull of New York nominated, 
and Rev. E. W. Brown of New Jersey, 
Rev. P. 8S. Moxom of Massachusetts, and 
Rev. George A. Gates of Wyoming 
seconded the nomination of Rev. A. H. 
Bradford of New Jersey, the Nestor of 
Congregationalism in the Middle States, 
and the influential author and preacher, 
whose candidacy at the 1898 council came 
so near being successful. Attempts to 
prevent speeches in connection with 
nominations, and to secure a ruling favor- 
ing alternation between clergymen and 
laymen as moderators failed, the modera- 
tor, Dr. Noble, holding that no such laws 
existed. 

A ballot showed that Dr. Bradford had 
a very handsome majority, and he was 
escorted to the chair by Dr. Moxom 
and greeted by the retiring moderator. 
In a brief speech of acceptance Dr. 
Bradford expressed surprise and grati- 
tude, promised to act so as to pro- 
mote the spiritual quality of the meeting, 
and testified to his pleasure that a custom, 
for which he had so long labored and 
prayed, had been so splendidly carried out 
by Dr. Noble. 

Rev. F. S. Fitch of New York, Rev. 
A. W. Ackerman of Oregon, Rev. S. B. 
Penrose of Washington, and Mr. H. 
Clark Ford of Ohio and Mr. William H. 
Strong of Michigan were nominated to be 
assistant moderators. Balloting resulted 
in the election of Mr. Strong of Detroit 
as first assistant moderator and President 
Penrose as second. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 
The second session of the council Sat- 
urday afternuvvn, wiew cic exception of 
the reading of Mr. Bradley’s paper and 
the discussion it called out, was given 
over entirely to the reading of reports of 
the officials of the council and of its stand. 
ing and special committees. 
It early developed that the most deli- 


ate task before the council would be 


consideration of the future relations of 
the trustees of the council and the coun. 
cil’s committee on ministerial relief, and 
after the reports relative to the matter 
presented by the trustees and by a special 
committee on charter revision Saturday 
afternoon, it was the opinion of the coun. 
cil that as early in the coming week as 
possible, after the committee on ministe-. 
rial relief had been heard, there should 
be a thoroughgoing discussion of the 
matter, first by a committee, and if nec. 
essary by the council in open session, the 
issue being, according to the trustees of 
the council, that they now lack adequate 
practical control in financial matters over 
points of administration for which they 
alone are legally responsible; and the 
contention of the special committee on 
charter revision, made up of expert law- 
yers and headed by Judge Shipman of 
Hartford, being that to effect the reform 
needed and to centralize authority in 
practice where it belongs in theory no 
charter revision is needed, but only ade- 
quate action by the council in the way of 
explicit affirmation and limitation of 
power. 

All of the reports of the trustees of 
the publishing committee and of Secre- 
tary Anderson dwelt adequately upon the 
death of Dr. Hazen and the denomina- 
tion’s loss thereby. Formal action on 
this and on Registrar Moore’s resigna- 
tion were to be taken later by the ¢gouncil. 

The report of the National Council 
Ministerial Relief Fund shows that dur- 
ing the three years the assets have in- 
creased considerably, being now estimated 
at $125,135; that the number of persons 
receiving aid has increased from fifty- 
seven in 1899 to sixty in 1900, and now 
stands at fifty-eight, twenty-six of whom 
are ministers, thirty widows and two 
daughters of clergymen. The largest 
grant last year was $200, and the smallest 
$20. 

Secretary Anderson, in reading his re- 
port, gave the statistics for the three 
years’ growth and decline denomination- 
ally, which we published last week, and 
which he rightly described as startling, 
and nothing to boast of save as they show 
creditable expansion in home expendi- 
ture. He reported that 192 churches, with 
a membership of 4,166, made no returns 
to the Year-Book. He recommended 
that hereafter the Year-Book be so tabu- 
lated as to show the divisions of Congre- 
gational benevolence more clearly and 
fully, and that a differentiation between 
names dropped for disciplinary reasons 
and for other reasons be devised. 

The report of the treasurer of the 
council, Rey. S. B. Forbes of Hartford, 
showed that the total receipts for the 
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three years had been $52,074.85 and the dis- 
pursements such as to leave a balance in 
the bank of more than $14,000. He inti- 
mated a lessened rate of taxation for 
National Council expense as possible ere 
long. 
PRACTICAL EFFECT CF PREACHING 
DOCTRINE 


The first paper read to the council was 
by Rev. Dan F. Bradley, an abstract of 
which is found on page 598, It was pun- 
gent, candid, delivered with power. and 
made a marked impression. The debate 
on it was opened by Dr. P. S. Moxom, 
who praised its vitality, close touch with 
facts and inherent truth. His experience 
had not brought him in touch with as 
many preachers who were uncertain of 
their message as Mr. Bradley seemed to 
have found, but he admitted Phat when 
found they were most useless. He con- 
tended that the only preaching of doc- 
trine which could be effective must be 
that born of experience and phrased in 
language of today. 

Rey. William E. Park of Gloversville, 
N. Y., agreed with Mr. Bradley as to the 
need of fresh, vital statement of doc- 
trine in terms of today, and claimed that 
Jesus was great because he taught, not 
as the scribes, but with an authority of 
hisown. Dr. Park said he still clings to 
belief in predestination and God’s elec- 
tion of men. Some doctrines not funda- 
mental can be-dropped when they bore 
congregations, but fundamental ones 
cannot be given up, whatever the taste of 
the laity respecting them. It is useless 
for a preacher to attempt to apply doc- 
trine he has not experienced the truth of, 
and it is most wholesome for a preacher 
to limit himself so. Resolving such doe- 
trine as he has into terms of life, the 
preacher grows himself and becomes 
more effective as a preacher. 

Rey. N. Boynton of Michigan empha- 
sized the point that often a preacher’s 
mission is so to let doctrine be vivified as 
it passes through him that it will enable 
hearers to know themselves. Rev. F. J. 
Goodwin of Pawtucket, R. I., felt that 
the word dogma too often had been iden- 
tified with Calvinism. He believes that 
we never shall, never ought to, get away 
from dogma or the dogmatic spirit. 


SATURDAY EVENING 


A delightful feature of the worship of 
the council meetings has been the playing 
of the magnificent organ by that mas- 
ter musician, Professor Kotzchmar, for 
forty-eight years the organist in the First 
Parish Church. When the time of the 
evening session arrived, instead of the 
gavel were heard the soft tones of a pre- 
lude which had no sooner hushed the 
audience into silent attention than it 
swelled into the fine harmonies of the 
grandest hymn of the German Reforma- 
tion—“ Bin Feste Burg.” The playing of 
this inspiring choral seemed a setting 
forth without words of rugged Pilgrim 
and Puritan manhood, and so prepared the 
way for the paper of Prof. Williston 
Walker of Yale University upon The 
Type of Character Favored by Congrega- 
tionalism, which is printed in abstract 
elsewhere, 

As he mounted the platform he was 
gteeted with an applause into which on 
the part of some, at least, entered a rec- 
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ognition of the fact that in this pulpit 
his distinguished father had fulfilled a 
part of his influential ministry. The 
second and last formal paper of the even- 
ing was that by Rev. James G. Vose, 
D. D., which will be found in part on 
page 600. Following it, President Slocum 
of Colorado College made a vigorous little 
speech, emphasizing the fact that liberty 
is the right to obey Christ, and that this 
truth is the secret of the stalwartism in 
Congregationalism. It is the central 
thought, too, of the character which has 
made New England and is helping to 
make the West—that kind of indepen- 
dence which has nothing of anarchy in 
it, nothing of false socialism. 

Dr. F. 8. Fitch of Buffalo spoke of the 
sacraments. In his own church it is cus- 
tomary to give a whole morning service 
to the communion, and on the following 
Monday the church officers hold a meet- 
ing and carefully go over the roll to 
mark absences. This emphasis on the 
communion and watchful care of church 
members has been followed for eighteen 
years. 

The lateness of the hour and the senti- 
ment inherited from Puritan times—that 
the Sabbatic rest should have some rec- 
ognition—shut off at this point a discus- 
sion, especially of the sacraments, which 
many would have been glad to continue. 
Before dismissing the assembly Modera- 
tor Bradford said that no previous coun- 
cil which he had attended had reached 
so high a level upon the first day. 


SUNDAY SERVICES 


Sunday was a cloudy day outwardly, 
but nevertheless a day of vision. At the 
State Street Church in the morning the 
formal council sermon was delivered by 
President Tucker of Dartmouth College, 
which is published in full on page 580. 
The pastor of the church, Dr. Jenkins, 
and President Penrose of Whitman Col- 
lege conducted the devotional portion of 
the service. The sermon gripped from 
the start with its pointed text, and when 
it was finished the congregation realized 
that it had been sitting at the feet of a 
master spirit. Candor, courage, insight, 
breadth of vision were wedded to high 
art in structure and expression. Deliv- 
ered in the main with few gestures and 
with restraint, now and again the fire 
flashed, the personality rose above the 
message, and the seer became the leader. 
The total impression left was of a great 
service in comparative criticism rendered 
to a body of hearers worthy of the mes- 
sage. 

The pulpits of the city, with the excep- 
tion of those having Episcopal forms and 
the Adventist, were occupied by distin- 
guished delegates to the council. The 
committee placed about fifty of the dele- 
gates in the churches of the city and ad- 
jacent towns. Rev. J. G. Vose of Provi- 
dence preached at the Bethel, President 
Buckham of the University of Vermont 
at the High Street Church, Rev. William 
H. Bolster’at the St. Lawrence Church, 
Rev. M. Burnham of St. Louis at the 
Williston Church, Rev. P. 8S. Moxom 
of Springfield at the Congress Square 
Universalist, Rev. George R. Merrill of 
Minneapolis at the First Baptist, Rev. 
A. H. Bradford at the First Unitarian 
Church in the morning. 

In the evening popular services were 
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held in the Williston and Second Parish 
Churches. At the St. Lawrence Church 
Rev. H. A. Schauffler, D. D., of Cleveland 
and Rev. George W. Phillips of Rutland 


spoke. At the Williston Rev. N. Boyn- 


ton of Detroit, Rev. E. M. Hill and Rev. 
Mr. Wingate of Turkey spoke. President 
Tucker of Dartmouth preached at the 
High Street Church. At the Second 
Parish Rev. A. W. Ackerman of Portland, 
Ore., Rev. E. G. Updike of Madison, Wis., 
and Rey. S. G. Smith of St. Paul, Minn., 
spoke, 

The attendance was good in most cases 
and the addresses were practical, timely 
and optimistic, candid in their facing of 
new conditions and new truth but con- 
fident in their certitude as to Christian- 
ity’s power to conquer when suitably set 
forth and lived. The Y. P.S. C. E. meet- 
ing at the Williston Church naturally was 
a Mecca for visiting Endeavorers and the 
chapel was crowded. 

The children’s meeting at the Second 
Parish Church Sunday afternoon was 
fairly well attended, and the speeches by 
Rev. N. Boynton of Detroit, Rev. F. J. 
Van Horn of Des Moines and Rev. W. F. 
MeMillen of Chicago were admirable of 
their kind. 


MONDAY’S SESSION 


A drizzle of rain greeted the delegates 
as they sallied forth on Monday, and by 
noon a downpour had come. Meteor- 
ological conditions were not conducive 
to the largest attendance, but the body 
of the church was filled, and interest was 
unabated. 

The business session in the morning 
resulted in the selection of Rev. F. A. 
Noble and Hon. John Perry of Connecti- 
cut as delegates from the council to the 
Yale bicentennial; in the presentation 
of committee reports relative to the John 
Robinson Memorial Church in Gains- 
borough, Eng.; in the approval of the 
resolutions of sympathy and hope re- 
specting Mrs. McKinley and President 
Roosevelt, drafted by Dr. Noble and 
Secretary Anderson ; in the passage of a 
resolution of affectionate regard to be 
sent to the ex-registrar, Rev. William H. 
Moore of Hartford; and in the reference 
to a special committee of the iconoclastic 
report relative to the conciliary system 
of Congregationalism presented by Rev. 
G. R. W. Scott. 


SPIRITUAL REFRESHMENT 


The half-hour service for prayer and 
praise, conducted by President Penrose 
of Whitman College, was an admirable 
mingling of the formal and informal in 
worship. A Psalm read in unison, the 
Lord’s Prayer in joint petition and fine 
old hymns furnished the first. Prayers 
by President Penrose, Rev. Messrs. E. F. 
Williams, A. L. Frisbie, Moses Smith, 
S. M. Newman and Mr, William Shaw 
were of the latter sort. 


THE RECEPTION OF FOREIGN DELEGATES 


When the hour of welcoming the for- 
eign delegates came there was a sum- 
moning of absent committee men aud a 
rallying of the full strength of the hosts. 
Dr. Bradford’s intimate relations in past 
and present with English public men 
and British Congregational leaders en- 
abled him to speak with a pertinency 
and with a feeling which were delightful. 
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He welcomed the British representative 
as from a nation with which we have 
peculiar relations now, to which we are 
inseparably attached by ties of kinship 
and religion. : 

Rev. J. M. Gibbon of London, delegate 
from the Congregational Union of Eng- 
land and Wales, was visibly affected by 
the rising of the audience to welcome him 
and by Dr. Bradford's words. He wisely 
kept to his carefully prepared formal ad- 
dress, which was informing as to condi- 
tions of religious life in England in both 
the Anglican and in the Free Churches, 
and witty and eloquent as well, full of 
wisdom and revelations of his power as 
a speaker and the reasons for his selec- 
tion for the important post of delegate. 
He told of British sympathy and admi- 
ration for the United States, of the pe- 
culiar difficulties under which Protestants 
in England labor now because of the 
growth of ritualism in the Anglican Es- 
tablishment, because of the prevalence 
of a subtle agnosticism, of waning ob- 
servance of Sunday and of the growth 
of the war spirit. He told of an attitude 
of expectancy or wistfulness on the part 
of the English Christians respecting fu- 
ture prosperity, notwithstanding the 
difficulties and obstacles mentioned. 
Things that were thought to be wholly 
evil are being found to be partially good. 

He reported that there was a waning 
interest in higher criticism in England, 
not a rejection of it, but indifference to 
it, as relatively unimportant. He de- 
scribed joyfully the growth of unity 
among the Free Churches, and closed 
with a fine plea for Anglo-Saxon unity 
and service to humanity as an elect race. 
The applause following Mr. Gibbon’s ad- 
dress was long and hearty, and forced 
him to a second brief speech. 

Principal Hill of the Congregational 
College at Montreal, and Rev. W. R. 
Harvey of Sheffield, N. B., were wel- 
comed to the council as representative of 
the Canadian unions, and their brief 
speeches showed that Canadian Congre- 
gationalists look toward the United 
States Congregationalism as that of the 
stronger brother of the family, who is to 
encourage and aid. 

Dr. Bradford, in response to these 
speeches, eloquently set forth not only 
the ideal of Anglo-Saxon unity, but of a 
unity of nations in the united states of 
the world, to be seen at last when the 
world is evangelized, when peoples are 
federated, when the brotherhood of man 
is real and the kingdom of God has come. 

The congregation then showed its belief 
in Anglo-American unity by singing first 
a stanza of “‘God Save the King,” the 
British national anthem, and then a 
stanza of America. 


THE ADDRESSES AND DEBATE 


The papers of the day were all of a high 
order of style in presentation and in 
pungency, not as diffuse as often is the 
case, and sticking close to the text given. 
Debate followed promptly usually and 
was vigorous, especially in the discussion 
of the afternoon papers on the relations 
of the seminaries, when feeling rose and 
controversy thought to have been buried 
emerged again. 

The paper by Mr. Bolster, all the more 
significant because by a working pastor, 
an abstract of which is on page 600, re- 


vealed him as a clear thinker and one 
solicitous for-the thorough grounding of 
the ministry in a theology which is in 
harmony with all other knowledge. Pres- 
ident Fuller of Drury College, in opening 
discussion of the paper, speaking as one 
who taught philosophy, told of the new 
attitude of men toward philosophy, of 
the new approaches to the subject, and 
of the light to be gained by the preacher 
especially from the new light which psy- 
chology sheds. A student of psychology 
alone, he said, can point out the sophis- 
tries of Christian Science. Rev. William 
E. Park urged that each man work out a 
philosophy of his own. A first-hand sec- 
ond-rate system is better than a second- 
hand first-rate one. Such was his im- 
plication. 

The paper by Rev. William A. Bartlett 
of Lowell, Mass., on The Rightful Claims 
of the Churches on the Theological Sem- 
inaries, printed elsewhere, was bril- 
liantly phrased, vehemently delivered 
and pleased some of the delegates by its 
cleverness, but it stirred up feeling, 
which came to the surface later. The 
paper by Prof. George F. Moore of An- 
dover and Harvard on The Rightful 
Claims of the Theological Seminaries 
upon the Churches was calm, candid, 
searching in its analysis of present con- 
ditions in the church and world, and 
made a good impression by its fairness. 
Only once did he let the fire flash, when, 
speaking ironically, he testified to the 
piety and Christian character of Congre- 
gational theological seminary professors. 

The desire to discuss these papers was 
so intense that the time set apart for 
debate had to be extended. President 
Penrose of Whitman College said that 
his experience in meeting Congrega- 
tional clergymen, when traveling over 
the country, had not led him to infer, as 
it seemed to have Mr. Bartlett, that the 
clergy today were less loyal to the essen- 
tials of Christianity than their fathers 
were. He believed that the seminaries 
still stood for spirituality, as equally 
necessary with scholarship. 

Rev. Arthur W. Ackerman of Portland, 
Ore., reported the laity of his section 
of the country as refusing to trust or aid 
theological seminaries whose professors 
taught the opposite of the creeds which 
the seminaries were established to teach ; 
and said that the graduates of seminaries 
could never have moral passion if their 
professors and the trustees have not 
moral integrity. He did not plead for 
any attempt to restrict the thought of 
men studying theology or the Bible, but 
he would have the right to teach limited 
by the terms of the trust imposed sacredly 
by founders of institutions. This view in 
substance was affirmed later by Rev. 
W. E. Brooks of Maine, and Rev. W. 
E. Park of Gloversville, N. Y. 

Applause greeted Rev. Dr. Moxom of 
Springfield, Mass., as he rose for an im- 
passioned portrayal of the futility of at- 
tempting to put bounds to the thought 
of teachers in seminaries, and of tying 
schools and teachers to the ‘‘dead hand.” 
“The most immoral thing a church ever 
did was to tie itself to ‘the dead hand’ 
by a creed,” he said, and hearty applause 
followed. He testified to the purity of 
character, entire consecration and the 
loyalty to the great basal truths of the 
professors in our seminaries ; and to the 
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self-sacrificing spirit, high intelligence 
and wisdom of the ministry of today, 
who never had loftier ideals. He said 
that there was no peace for the indi. 
vidual or the church save in an open 
mind and open heart, and above all things 
in devotion to truth, no matter what in 
doctrine, ritual and polity has to go, 
“In God’s name let Congregationalism,” 
he said, ‘‘ still stand for that as its prin. 
ciple, which it has been supposed to 
stand for for three hundred years.” The 
applause at the close of this paper showed 
that the council was not in sympathy 
with any implication or charges of moral 
denseness on the part of its seminary 
professors as.a class. 

Rev. J. E.Smith of Minneapolis pleaded 
for greater earnestness as preachers on 
the part af Eastern seminary graduates 
who go West. Superintendent Wray of 
Missouri had no fault to find with semi- 
nary graduates, save as to a certain disin- 
clination for self-sacrifice, an unwilling. 
ness to go to hard places. Rev. Cyrus F. 
Stimson of Stamford, Ct., testified to the 
piety and profound spiritual influence of 
Professor Porter of Yale, who, while with 
eyes open to new truth respecting Biblical 
problems, never ceased to be reverent and 
spiritual, or to “‘dwell on the mountain,” 
quite as often as Dwight L. Moody or 
G. Campbell Morgan, who had been re. 
ferred to (by Mr. Bartlett) as the men to 
be trusted as spiritual guides when others 
proved faithless. He felt pained at im. 
plications such as had been heard. Rev. 
Joel‘S. Ives of Connecticut said that 
much of the criticism of the seminaries 
which had been heard struck him as 
archaic ; it could not come from men who 
knew what the seminaries were actually 
doing in practical training of men for 
the ministry. 

Following the report of the administra- 
tion of the national Ministerial Relief 
Fund by Dr. Hawes, Rev. Albert E. Win- 
ship, editor of the Journal of Educa- 
tion, gave a vigorous address upon What 
Help May the Public Schools Expect 
from theChurches, The counterpart sub- 
ject, What Help May Our Churches Ex- 
pect from the Public Schools, was treated 
in a masterly paper by Mr. W. W. Stet- 
son, Maine State superintendent of pub. 
lic schools, both given in substance else- 
where. The lateness of the hour made a 
general discussion of these subjects im- 
possible. 


PRESIDENT HYDE AND DR. SMITH 


The evening service was notable for 
the high grade of eloquence revealed. 
President Hyde’s paper on The Social 
Mission of the Country Church was, as 
usual], one provocative of dissent, but 
suggestive and bold, being partially 4 
statement ofthe theology which the 
modern minister in country towns must 
hold; in short, a concept of God as present 
in his world, and of salvation as for the 
community as well as for the individual, 
and also a statement, somewhat in detail, 
of the things which must be done in a con- 
crete way by the country clergyman. 

The presentation of a beautifully illu- 
minated address from the John Robinson 
Memorial Church, Gainsborough, Eng., 
by Rev. J. Morgan Gibbon, an address 
framed in oak a century old—to be the 
property of the National Council and 
kept in Boston—gave Mr. Gibbon a chance 
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to show his Celtic wit, often at our ex- 
pense, to reveal his pride in his Welsh 
nationality, and to speak a serious word, 
in a lofty strain of eloquence, respecting 
the gospel as the only permanent solvent 
of rural problems, whether Welsh or 
American. At this point he took issue 
with the seeming implications of Presi- 
dent Hyde’s program of social regenera- 
tion through church supervision of social 
functions, sanitary laws, etc. 

The second formal address of the even- 
ing had been assigned to Dr. Hillis, but 
in hig absence, on account of the illness 
of a parishioner, The Christian Man as a 
Citizen, especially in His Relation to Mu- 
nicipal Government, was treated by Dr. 
Samuel G. Smith of St. Paul, Minn., ‘‘as 
well known,” said the moderator, in intro- 
ducing him, “in the great Northwest as 
President Hyde in the Northeast.” He 
received the closest attention. 





Notes from Portland 


Secretary Anderson handles well the work 
of reading the reports and making announce- 
ments. 

Moderator Bradford thinks that ex-Mod- 


erator Noble’s address marks an epoch in the - 


history of the council. 

It was breezy Delegate Bolster of New 
Hampshire who made the first public de- 
mand for better air to breathe. 

The first delegate from New South Wales 
ever present at a National Council is regis- 
tered in Mr. G. Hervey Barraclough, M. M. E. 

We welcome you to the Atlantic Ocean and 
give you the freedom of it. Go into it as far 
as you please and take away all you want, for 
giving will not impoverish it.—Dr. J. L. Jen- 
kins. ‘ 

Dr. S. G. Smith’s powerful denunciation of 
bribe-takers was a caustic bit of English, 
which if typical of his pulpit deliverances in 
St. Paul argues well for that city, and the os- 
tracism of its high-placed corruptionists, if it 


‘has them. 


John Robinson’s saying, “The Lord had 
more truth and light yet to break forth out of 
his holy Word,” is destined to everlasting 
citation. Prof. Williston Walker repeated 
it in his paper on the type of character 
favored by Congregationalism, and Presi- 
dent Tucker made it the effective climax to 
his sermon. 


That would have been a good children’s 
meeting Sunday afternoon if there had been 
arespectable number of childrenthere. What 
was the matter? Lack of advertising, or is 
the Pilgrim stock dying out in Maine? One 
of the speakers from a distance declared that 
next time he would bring his own children. 
And a fine pew full they would make! 





Spicy Sayings 

Grief is thicker than blood.—Rev. J. L. 
Jenkins. 

Facts in religion and in science have the 
tight of way.—Dr. Noble. 

A Congregationalist is typically a man who 
thinks for himself.—Prof. Williston Walker. 

Congregationalists are largely content to 
sow the grain and let others reap the harvest. 
—Prof. Williston Walker. 

There will be a community of brotherhood 
of humanity where there is individual broth 
erhood with Christ.—Dr. Noble. 





The greatest pleasure I know is to doa good 
action by stealth—and to have it found out 


-by aecident.—Charles Lamb. 
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Two New Professors at Andover 


An unusual event at Andover Hill was the 
double inauguration of professors in the 
chapel of the Theological Seminary on the 
evening of Oct. 11. Rev. Charles Orrin Day 
was made Bartlet professor of practical the- 
ology and Prof. John Winthrop Platner Tay- 
lor professor of church history. Dr. Day has 
also been chosen to the presidency of the 
faculty of the seminary. Several divinity 
schools were represented by me nbers of their 
faculties. A number of delegates on their 
way to the National Council stopped off for 





Prof. Charles 0. Day 


theevening. Thelargeaudiencealso included 
many faces long familiar to visitors to the 
scenes of their school and seminary life. 
Prof. G. F. Moore presided, Prof. E. Y. 
Hincks offered prayer and Prof. W. H. Ry- 
der read the Scriptures. Professor Platner’s 
theme was The Value of Church History in 
Theological Education. He would insist 
upon the study of the Bible, church history, 
doctrinal theology and homiletics as the 
essential basis of preparation for the ministry, 





Prof. J. Winthrop Platner 


and pointed out the obligation of the preacher 
to know what the church has aceomplished in 
missionary enterprise, the methods em- 
ployed, and the experience of successful 
workers. He showed the necessity of famil- 
iarizing one’s self with other forms of church 
polity, organizations and government than 
one’s own, if he would be intelligently loyal 
while fraternally tolerant. In all questions 
touching creeds and confessions of faith, 
forms of worship, rites and ceremonies, he 
would require a thorough knowledge of his- 
torical conditions in order rightly to under- 
stand their meaning and estimate their value ; 
and pleaded for such acomprehensive study of 
church history as would give the broadest 
possible outlook over the organized progress 
of God’s kingdom on earth. 

Professor Day spoke on The Essential Fac- 
tors in the Adaptation of the Minister to His 
Work. The trend of theological education is 
seen in the broadening conception of the 


‘work of the chair of practical theology. 


Adaptation is the keynote for progress and 


success. We need, therefore, an adequate 
conception of what adaptationis. It must be 
a vital connection with permanent forces. 
It must include a grasp upon the underlying 
simplicity beneath apparent complexity and 
must deal with essential man. Three factors 
are essential: a gospel to preach, a knowl- 
edge of human nature, and a personality mas- 
tered and communicable. By force of these 
factors the pulpit of the past has stood. By 
them that of today must be vindicated. 

The two professors were formally inducted 
into office by Hon. R. R. Bishop, president of 
the board of trustees. President Tueker of 
Dartmouth was expected to speak, but tele- 
graphed that he was detained by another en- 
gagement. Rev. Dr. Alexander McKenzie, 
giving greetings from the churches, said wise 
and eloquent words concerning the office of 
the Christian ministry, both as to the source 
and character of its message and power in its 
delivery. The services closed with prayer 
and benediction by Prof. E. C. Smyth. 

Notwithstanding some temporary feeling of 
discouragement expressed by the friends of 
Andover because of the small number of stu- 
dents and the expected removal of Professor 
Moore to Harvard next year, the conviction is 
strong that the seminary has still an impor- 
tant work for the churches, and that it is well 
situated for the scholarly training of their 
ministess, needing only re-enforcement of in- 
spirational teachers. The suggestiveness and 
force of the addresses of the new professors 
gave good ground for hope that the seminary 
has found what it has been seeking. 

A. E. D. 





Our Readers’ Forum 


American Art Is Worthy 


In The Congregationalist of Sept. 7 are these 
words: “It is far better to have a replica of 
a fine piece of European art than an original 
American monstrosity.” With the words 
there is nothing to find fault, but with the 
thought behind the words there is. Not all 
American art is a monstrosity. Europe woke 
up last summer at the Paris exhibition to the 
fact that many of the great sculptors of the 
day are American and that the greatest por- 
trait painter of the day—some think of the 
world’s history—is an American. American 
art is cleaner and more virile today than any 
art in the world. That is my judgment de- 
rived from personal observation and from 
knowing a number of artists. If it is a strong 
statement the thesis can be defended. At any 
rate, this is the view that ought to be taken as 
far as possible and not the other, that there is 
no art in America. yy eS 


An Indorsement 


I am delighted with Rev. George H. Hub- 
bard’s article on How One Man Turned the 
Tables. It is a hint many ministers might 
well take to their great advantage and to the 
advancement of the kingdom. I knew one 
man.who, when growing old, did exactly what 
Abel Meholah did in several parishes, leaving 
each when he thought the time to go had 
come. He lived to a glorious old age and 
was able to make a handsome donation to one 
of our colleges when a very old man. I knew 
another minister who did this in Illinois, with 
gratifying results, Ss. W. M. 





God has made it so that the first sure sound 
the mother ever hears, breaking out of that 
silence, is more to her than the great harmo- 
nies that were heard when the morning stars 
sang together and all the sons of God shouted 
for joy.—Robert Collyer. 
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When the Son of Man Cometh, Shall He Find the Faith on the Earth 


The Sermon Preached Before the National Council, Sunday, October 13, 


Jesus did not ask whether men would con- 
tinue or cease to believe. He understood, as 
we cannot understand, the imperishable in- 
stinct of faith, He knew that man would 
never rest in any conclusion of unbelief be- 
fore the unsolved mystery of his being. 

The question which Jesus put was so defi- 
nite and personal as to be almost pathetic. 
** When the Son of Man cometh, shall he find 
the faith on the earth?” He who was giving 
to the world an idea, a faith, the most pre- 
cious which had ever entered the mind of 


' 











man, a faith which was to be consecrated by 
his passion and transfigured by his resurrec- 
tion and then to go out into all the earth, 
recovering so many individual lives and 
changing so often the face of society, he asks 
if, in the event of his coming again, he shall 
find the idea alive, the faith burning at the 
heart of humanity. This question, falling 
from the lips of Christ, is, I say, almost pa- 
thetic. We can see in it one of the sorrows 
of Jesus. 

But the chief significance of it to all gener- 
ations of Christian believers, and now, in 
turn, to us, lies in the fact that it points with 
unerring constancy to the danger which is 
inherent in Christianity, namely, the danger 
of losing faith in itself, in its distinctive prin- 
ciples and method, and in the certainty of 
their success. 

This is the faith which called for the anxious 
questioning of Jesus. The world will keep 
this faith to the end if it maintains a Chris- 
tianity which it can trust. Any generation 
may lapse from this faith and lose its place 
in this succession by failing to maintain a 
Christianity which it can trust. 


IS THIS GENERATION KEEPING THE FAITH 


I propose, therefore, the question for our 
consideration, as a representative body of 
Christian believers, whether we as a genera- 
tion are keeping or losing the faith—faith, 
that is, in Christianity. 

It will not be easy to answer this question 
according to its seriousness except as we find 
the right approach to it. 

When our Lord reopened the kingdom of 
God on earth he laid down two, and only two, 
conditions of entrance—character and faith. 
The terms of admission were reduced to the 
simple formula, repent and believe. The con- 
tribution of character was to bein excess of 
that which was then current among religious 
people. “Except your righteousness shall 
exceed the righteousness of the scribes and 
Pharisees, ye shall in no wise enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.” Not more righteous- 
ness, however, was demanded, but righteous- 
ness of another spirit and of wider action, a 
righteousness adapted to the new faith and 
commensurate with it. The contrast came 
out in perfect clearness when the young ruler 
offered to Christ the old obedience, but could 
not follow him. The transfer from the old 
type to the new was fully made in the con- 


version of Saul of Tarsus. That excess of 
righteousness of which Jesus had spoken was 
found in the difference between the righteous- 
ness of Paul the Christian and that of Saul 
the Pharisee. The character which was to 
support the new faith was to have all those 
outgoing qualities which would make a Chris- 
tian believer worthy of being a follower of 
Christ. 


THE NOTE OF POWER IN CHRIST 


And the chief characteristic of the new faith 
called for was belief in the ability of Christ 
to accomplish the ends for which this advance 
in character was demanded. Faith took this 
practical form throughout the ministry of 
Jesus. He never dealt in abstractions. He 
never confused the issue of faith. ‘‘ Believest 
thou that I am able to do this?’”? That was 
all that was necessary to insure a miracle of 
healing. The training of the twelve both in 
doctrine and in action was to the same end. 
Did he wish to make the disciples believe in 
the new conception of God, he taught them to 
believe in his capacity to reveal God and to 
represent him. “He that hath seen me hath 
seen the Father.” Did he wish to make them 
believe in the new estimate of humanity, he 
taught them to believe in the possibilities of 
men, of all men, in him, “the Son of Man.” 
Did he wish to make them believe in the new 
way to power over men, the way of sacrifice— 
* And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will 
draw all men unto me. This he said signify- 
ing what death he should die.”” Did he wish 
to make them believe in the new assurance of 
immortality—“ I'am the resurrection and the 
life.” ‘Because I live ye shall live also.’’ 
Everywhere in the teachings of Christ about 
himself as the object of faith one note is 
struck—it is the note of power: “ Be of good 
cheer, I have overcome the world.” And the 
Christianity which he left to be believed in 
and trusted was the embodiment of his glori- 
ous personality, quick with the spirit of his 
teachings and ministry, wide as the sweep of 
his sacrifice, strong and sure as his resurrec- 
tion. 

Reaching, then, the question before us 
through this approach, I ask again, Are we, 
as a generation of Christian believers, keep- 
ing or losing the faith—faith in Christianity ? 

There are three tests through which any 
generation must pass in making any substan- 
tial answer to this question. The absolute 
loyalty or faith of a generation must be meas- 
ured by its intellectual attitude to Christian- 
ity, by the depth of its moral passion and by 
the timeliness of its action. 


AN AGE OF INTELLECTUAL HOSPITALITY 


The intellectual attitude of our generation 
to Christianity represents in some respects 
the generation at its best, for its attitude in 
this regard has been conspicuous for hospi- 
tality and courage. ' It is altogether profitless 
and may easily become un-Christian to expose 
the intellectual shortcomings, or even follies, 
of other times, but it is quite fair to say that 
one of the greatest hindrances to the progress 
of Christianity—a sign of unfaith whenever 
it has appeared—has been the inhospitality 
of the church to the Christian idea in its full- 
ness. There has seemed to be an inability— 
perhaps more than an unwillingness—to ac- 
cept the gospel in its universality. The gos- 
pel has been obliged to force its way from age 
to age through some limitation or restriction— 
now of dogma, now of ecclesiasticism, now of 
mere tradition. I doubt not that at certain 
times narrowness of conception has resulted 
in intensity of action. But the fact remains 
that the church has but just reached the posi- 
tion, not yet established in the confessions, 
but a position from which it seems impossible 


by President William J. Tucker 


to recede, namely, that of the acknowledg- 
ment of the absolute and equal right of every 
human being in the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

I do not lay great stress upon the acceptance 
of this idea as a mark of our intellectual hos- 
pitality, for the idea has simply culminated 
in our time. What is much more clearly in 
evidence is the fact of the incoming, in our 
time, of the idea that Christianity is appli- 
cable not only to the individual but also to the 
world, the world of organized institutions and 
force. It is one thing to believe in the indi- 
vidual as the subject of redemption, even 
when you multiply him into all men of all 
races throughout the world, and another thing 
to believe in the world itself as the subject of 
redemption. And this is what we are begin- 
ning to believe in. The earlier Christianity 
lost the idea through its misapprehension of 
prophecy. Medieval Christianity could not 
accept it because of its direful experience in 
this world. Modern Christianity recognizes 
its significance, and entertains it, not as a 
dream, but as a working conception of Chris- 
tianity. I do not say that the idea has passed 
as yet out of the intellectual stage. But itis 
a distinct advance to have reached this stage, 
for the very idea, as you see, mightily enhances 
the task laid upon Christianity, of which 
Christianity is assumed to be capable. And 
it must also be remembered that it is not pos- 
sible to entertain an idea seriously without 
receiving an effect whether we recognize the 
cause or not. For some cause we are building 
our substance as never before into institu- 
tions, for some cause we are advancing 
steadily from the evangelistic to educational 
work in missions, for some cause we are 
urging consecration to the state as well as to 
the church, for some cause we are allowing 
young men of most serious purpose to pass by 
the ministry on the way to the service of man 
and of God. Unconsciously, it may be, but 
actually we are at work upon the world, and 
not simply upon the individual as the only 
subject of redemption. 


INTELLECTUAL COURAGE ALSO EVIDENT 


Hospitality is not the highest intellectual 
quality; it is not so high a quality as courage. 
The test of intellectual courage has been 
applied in a peculiar manner to the religious 
faith of our generation. Under the revolu- 
tion of thought through which we have 
passed the challenge to Christianity has been 
different from any which had ever been 
issued. It was a challenge which could not be 
answered by controversy. Argument was of 
no avail. Concessions were futile. Alltheold 
weapons of offense and defense were useless. 
The challenge of the new thought demanded 
one thing to be accepted or denied, freedom to 
investigate. It asked to have the foundations 
of belief uucovered. It asked to have the 
sources of authority opened. It asked to have 
its own tests applied to everything which was 
capable of examination. To the honor of the 
church, a sign of its faith in Christianity, it 
accepted the challenge. It first allowed and 
then promoted investigation. Nothing was 
held back. And while the process went on 
Christian believers came out from their old 
defenses and abode in the presence of Christ. 
One -thing only they would not expose—be- 
cause they could not—the source of their 
loyalty to him. That was not a matter of 
investigation. It was worth much to the 
church to pass this test of intellectual cour- 
age; it was worth much to get the result of 
it. The result is stability. We have witnessed 
the “ removing of things that are shaken as 
of things that are made.” We have “the 
things which cannot be shaken,” the things 
which “ remain.” 
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THE SEVERITY OF THE PRESENT TESTING 


It does not seem probable that the church 
will ever be subjected to any intellectual tests 
of its faith more severe than those through 
which it has recently passed. One can hardly 
conceive of a philosophical theory, with which 
religion is concerned, more radical or more 
sweeping than the theory of evolution, or of a 
method of investigation more thorough and 
searching than the method of historical criti- 
cism. And on the other hand it does not seem 
as if any greater idea, grander in its propor- 
tions, or more exacting in its details, could 
ask for lodgment in the Christian mind than 
the idea of the redemption of the world; the 
purification of its laws, customsand literatures, 
and the establishment of its governments and 
industries in righteousness and peace... Other 
intellectual qualities, quite different from 
eourage and hospitality, may be called for in 
the future, but I doubt if the exhibition of 
these qualities will be surpassed. The cour- 
age which allows investigation without let or 
hindrance is cooler, more resolute, more con- 
fident than the courage which bristles with 
argument or declares itself in anathemas. 
And the hospitality which welcomes new tasks, 
weighty and exacting, evinces a trust in 
Christianity as the great unspent moral force 
in the life of the world. 


GREATER MORAL PASSION TO BE DESIRED 


The intellectual attitude of a generation to 
Christianity is but a single, and by no means 
the most essential, test of its faith. Wego 
deeper in our inquiry when we ask about the 
force of its moral passion. I use the term 
moral passion rather than moral power, be- 
cause moral power is not available for the full 
use of Christianity until it has become pas- 
sion. This, as we saw, was the difficulty with 
the righteousness which Christ found among 
men. It could not cross the line. It was a 
safe, careful, calculating righteousness. A 
righteous man after this type might have value 
among his own kind, in his own set. He was 
entirely valueless outside his set. ‘‘The value 
of a truly great man,” it has been said, “‘con- 
sists in his increasing the value of all man- 
kind.” Such is the value of atruly good man. 
He increases the moral valuation of other 
men. I do not underestimate the worth of 
the ordinary man. I donot despise his attain- 
ments in goodness, or belittle his achievments. 
But he is not saving the world. It is not 
through him that the kingdom of heaven is 
brought in. His goodness is no match for the 
badness around him, organized or unorgan- 
ized. He does not love goodness as other men 
love evil. His power is not power because it 
is not passion. I do not say that moral pas- 
sion must take any one form. Cardinal Man- 
ning once spoke of the Salvation Army as “ the 
only considerable body of Christians who had 
a passion for sinners as such.” That was 
high praise. But goodness is not shut up to 
any one object of devotion. There isa passion 
for truth as well as for men, a passion for 
justice as well as for mercy, a passion for re- 
sistance to evil as well as for the spread of 
righteousness. One thing only is required 
for the uses of Christianity—that a man shall 
come out of the easy commonplace, and satisfy, 
in some way, the plain terms of the Christian 
life, loyalty, service, consecration, sacrifice. 
Christ is very explicit on this point. The 
greatest unfaith toward Christianity is the 
unfaith of selfishness. “He that saveth his 
life shall lose it: he that loseth his life for my 
sake and the gospel’s shall save it.” 


A LOSS IN AVAILABLE MORAL POWER 


It is very difficult to estimate the moral at- 
titude of a generation toward Christianity as 
compared with its intellectual attitude, for 
the reckoning here must be in the terms of 
Service or of sacrifice. What are men doing 
at cost or risk for the world? What are they 
giving up for the common good? Is the spirit 
of sacrifice prevalent? Do the high claims of 
Christianity find a generous response? The 


reckoning is not easy in the absence of great 
exciting causes. The generations which heard 
the first cry of modern liberty, the generation 
which heard the first appeal of heathen lands, 
the generation which heard the groans of the 
slave, had the mighty advantage. After great 
conflicts the world grows still. We miss the 
outward call. Duty becomes less attractive, 
as it becomes less imperative. 

Perhaps it was in anticipation of these long 
periods of the commonplace that Jesus indi- 
cates the possible lapses of faith in Christian- 
ity. It is not difficult to believe that Chris- 
tianity can do great things, convert great sin- 
ners, change bad customs, conquer evil when 
itis very evil. Itis not difficult to take part in 
the crusades and campaigns of Christianity. 
The strain to faith falls upon that steady, pa- 
tient, ehduring work which calls equally for 
that excess of righteousness without which 
there is no progress. We have felt the strain 
upon our faith at this point. I am not pre- 
pared to say that we have altogether kept the 
faith. I think that we are all conscious of a 
certain loss of available moral power. The 
fact that the social well-being, which must rest 
on the moralities, is on the increase is not de- 
cisive. I am more concerned to know where 
the really strenuous life of the time is to be 
found, and toward what ends itis set. Does 
Christianity, in its specific work and for its di- 
rect ends, absorb a proper amount of the energy 
and enthusiasm and sacrifice of our genera- 
tion? I make due account of the widening of 
Christian influences and of Christian activ- 
ities, but I cannot satisfy myself in regard 
to the result. 

For a time it seemed as if the material devel- 
opment of the age would prove a stimulus 
to moral effort and not a diversion from it. 
Gradually it has proved more and more ab- 
sorbing. The present danger from material- 
ism does not seem to me to lie in financial 
prosperity, even with its attendant evils of 
social inequality, luxury and gilded vice; but 
rather in the disproportionate absorption of 
the force, the thought, the ambition, the mind, 
heait and will of the better life of our gener- 
ation. Material prosperity has given us a 
splendid equipment for moral service, but it 
is putting the men we want most and need 
most more and more out of our reach. We 
are gaining in all the agencies and means of 
educational and religious development, but 
we are not gaining in the number of adequate 
men for influential and commanding positions. 
We cannot afford to accept the substitution of 
means for men. It is my firm conviction that 
the church, at least of our order, can find no 
equivalent for the pulpit. We must maintain 
the places which stand for the expression of 
moral passion. We must keep open the chan- 
nels which lead from the one man to the 
many. We must see to it that personal power 
is utilized to the last degree in the interest of 
truth and righteousness. 

The next revival of religion will stand, I 
have no doubt, for the recovery of personality. 

Religion will call men back to its service, 
and will accept nothing in place of themselves. 
One cannot give money or anything else with 
the same passion with which he gives himself. 
All other forms of consecration are second- 
ary, valuable, but secondary. No generation, 
therefore, can show its full faith in Christian- 
ity which does not offer its best gifts. Our 
generation has not been as generous of men 
as it has been of means, for the direct and 
indirect uses of Christianity. Lacking in 
this regard, I do not dare to affirm its full con- 
fidence in Christianity as measured by the 
depth of its moral passion. 


HOW TIMELY IN ACTION IS OUR CHRISTIANITY 


The final test of the faith of a generation in 
Christianity, to which I referred, is concerned 
with the timeliness of its action. Does it 
apply Chfistianity to its own problems and 
opportunities, promptly and effectively? 
This is a much graver test than it may at first 
appear to be. It is a very serious business 
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for a generation to pass its obligations and 
burdens on to those which follow, or even to 
leave its opportunities for belated improve- 
ment. The path from neglect and delay leads 
straight to impatience, doubt and unfaith. 
The parable which precedes my text rests 
upon those experiences which grow out of 
the delays of righteousness. It is these de- 
lays which have always wakened the taunt of 
unbelief: ‘“ Where is now thy God?” It is 
these same delays which have wakened the 
cry of faith: “How long, O Lord, how 
long?” 

O, why these years of waiting here, 

These ages of delay? 


Whatever may have been the significance 
of this cry of faith in past times, there have 
been times when it must have been terribly 
significant ; we must regard it more and more 
as the utterance of an uneducated faith. The 
faith which discerns more clearly the counsel 
of the Most High, learns that the great inter- 
ferences of God in the affairs of this world are 
not made through wrath, but through mercy. 
His mightiest interference was at Calvary. 
The vengeance for which the saints call in 
their faith or unfaith comes, but not often as 
they expect. The cry of the martyrs is heard 
and answered, but the answer is notin the gift 
of destroyers of men and of nations, but in the 
gift of reformers and saviours. God seldom 
intrusts his work of interference to other 
souls than those finely tempered to this work. 
They are the Luthers, the Wesleys, the Lin- 
colns. They know how to execute the wrath 
of God in the salvation of nations and of 
races. When once we understand God’s 
method of interference in the affairs of men, 
then we see how great is the stress which 
must be laid upon the timeliness of the action 
of each Christian generation. Accumulations 
of wrong are not to be wiped off by one 
stroke of vengeance, but accumulations of 
of wrong are to be prevented by the prompt 
initiative of faith. That the church of the 
twentieth century finds itself so largely in 
arrears in the work of righteousness argues 
unfaith, at many critical times, in the power 
of Christianity. 


OUR THREEFOLD PROBLEM 


In subjecting our generation to this test of 
the timeliness of action, we ought not to over- 
look the variety or the urgency of the tasks 
which have fallen to its lot. I recall the 
remark of Dr. Roswell D. Hitchcock that the 
problem before Christianity is always a three- 
fold problem—“ to gain, to keep, to recover.” 
This threefold problem forced itself upon us 
with peculiar urgency. The Christian nations 
were to be held at their best; ancient peoples 
and civilizations were to be won; and the 
backward and disheartened races were to be 
comforted and quickened. Someof the special 
tasks, like missions, were the sacred bequests 
of preceding generations. We could not 
abandon the responsibilities of which we had 
been put in trust. But other problems and 
opportunities were our own. How have we 
treated these? Have we shown insight, in- 
vention, sympathy, or have we been remiss at 
any one or all of these points ? 

One of the most striking exhibitions of 
timely action on the part of this or any gener- 
ation has been seen in the treatment of the 
younger life of the church. The movement 
which had its rise in this city, but which has 
found its way round the world, is an example 
at once of Christian insight, invention and 
sympathy. It represents that rare combination 
of responsibility and freedom which insures 
the safe and happy guidance of childhood into 
the opening years of greater freedom and 
responsibility. And the spirit which has 
characterized this movement has marked the 
whole educational work of the generation. 
It is to be acknowledged with profound grati- 
tude that the young men of the great Christian 
peoples are accessible to Christian ideals and 
Christian incentives. The stamp of infidelity 
and unbelief does not rest upon any of them 
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THE ESTRANGEMEN'’Y OF THE LABOR POP- 
ULATION 


On the other hand, it is doubtful if the 
church of any generation has allowed so large 
a section of the various Christianized com- 
munities to fall out of its grasp and away 
from its influence as the church of this gener- 
ation has allowed. The estrangement, if not 
alienation, of the labor population of the 
Christian nations is chargeable in no slight 
degree to the unfaith of the church. Its ac- 
tion in this regard has shown no marks of 
timeliness, but has been slow, unsympathetic 
and unbelieving. And the result of it is the 
transmission to another generation of a work 
of recovery, to be wrought out only in pa- 
tience, in sympathy and in an enduring faith. 
The chief problem and opportunity of our 
time has grown out of the vast changes of 
population in our time—changes seen in the 
abandonment of old and the occupation of 
new localities, and especially in the concen- 
tration into cities. The occupation of new 
territory, whether in the states of this coun- 
try or in the colonies of England, has been 
followed almost without exception by timely 
Christian effort. I do not know how the 
church could have been more alert, or more 
successful in the care of its own children or 
in its treatment of the stranger within the 
land. The Christianity of our generation has 
not mastered the city. We have invaded it 
with the church and school and mission and 
charity, but the city itself, at least of this 
country, is in no sense a Christian or Chris- 
tianized institution. Activity of every sortcan 
be put to the credit of our generation. The 
one word which can express a patient, tire- 
less, unrelenting faith cannot yet be uttered 
—mastery. The moral fate of every: great 
city hangs in the balance every other year. 

The answer, then, to the question before 
us, which I have tried to relate not so much 
to statistics or facts about which we might 
differ in the estimate as to principles and 
qualities about which we can agree, is in no 
sense disheartening, but it does show us the 
way, I trust, to a deeper and more resolute 
faith. The intellectual attitude of our gener- 
ation toward Christianity expressed in hos- 
pitality and courage can pass on into the love 
of God with all the mind. The moral power, 
of which so much has gone over into secon- 
dary and transient uses, can be recovered to 
ends which are first and everlasting. And 
the activities, which, though many, are in- 
sufficient, can be made to center in the strength 
of a masterful faith. 


THIS QUESTION A PERSONAL CHALLENGE 


The subject itself I have put before you 
because, whatever may be our interest in the 
polity and doctrine of our communion, our 
concern is for the common Christianity. The 
question of our Lord reaches the whole Chris- 
tian fellowship. It is a challenge to the heart 
of this generation of Christian believers. 
Happy for us if it can force the answer which 
a like challenge brought out of the heart of 
the great disciple of the human Christ, “ Lord, 
thou knowest all things, thou knowest that I 
love thee.” If our loyalty be assured, and 
who may doubt it, we do not lose our place in 
the succession of faith. 

But happier far for us, and for those who 
may come after us, if it shall prove that our 
generation may yet be able to rise to the 
utterance of that greater disciple of the 
spiritual Christ, not seen in the flesh—“ that 
I may know him and the power of his resur- 
rection, and the fellowship of his sufferings.” 
No loyalty to Christ is complete which does 
not carry with it the faith that is determined 
to “know him.” Men’speak of the return of 
Christianity to the type of some past glory. 
They call again for the Puritan, for Augustine, 
for the primitive Christian. It isa vain cry. 
Christianity never returns upon itself. The 
ages which have brought us hither are not 
repetitions of one another. The law of 
spiritual progress is closely akin to the law of 


material progress. Material progress as- 
sumes the inexhaustible power of nature. 
The world discovers some new secret of its 
power, and moves on. Spiritual progress 
assumes the inexhaustible power of Chris- 
tianity. The spirit of discovery is the spirit 
of faith. Nothing new is possible to any man 
who. does not believe in the unrevealed 
powers of nature or of Christianity as he 
believes in those which have been revealed. 
The practical future of Christianity depends 
upon this kina of faith. It is first the faith 
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of the closet and of the. study. I am not 
content that our generation should be known 
alone for its applied Christianity. 

May God grant unto us that we be known 
and remembered for our faith as well as for 
our works. May he give unto us yet the 
open vision. May he help us especially in 
the maintenance of our form of the Christian 
faith, that we be true to its lofty tradition 
that they who work must also watch, “ watch 
for more light to break forth out of God’s 
holy Word.” 





In and Around - Chicago 


Drastic Findings of the Grand Jury d 

The jury which adjourned Saturday, Oct. 5, 
examined 601 cases, dismissed 156, turned 
eight over to the next jury as needing more 
time for investigation, and found 437 true 
bills. The jury considered the license sys- 
tem of the city, and recommended changes in 
the method of conducting it; the police de- 
partment it declares needs investigation, and 
jury-bribing it condemned by naming four 
bailiffs as unworthy further employment by 
the county. Ex-Bailiff James J. Lynch, who 
has been kept out of the city since 1898, lest 
if put on trial facts come out which might im- 
plicate men of high standing, has unexpectedly 
returned and made a full statement of his 
part in jury-bribing cases, with the result 
that Alexander Sullivan, George P. Murray, 
Frederic St. John and Edward Maher were 
indicted, but at onee dismissed. Mr. Lynch 
has been in Canada in hiding most of the 
time, but says he could not remain away 
longer. He has come back to endure what- 
ever punishment the courts think just. His 
life was in danger if he remained here, 
and some think it in danger now. But the 
boldest and probably the best piece of work 
done by the jury was in bringing in a bill 
against Robert E. Burke, the oil inspector 
and the leading Democratic politician of the 
city and county, for embezzling the funds of 
the city. Mr. Burke heard in some way of 
the intention of the jury, and hastened to 
send the city a check of $20,000, and, fearing 
this was not enough, another of $10,000, to 
cover any deficiencies which through error 
there might bein his account. The jury says 
the evidence against him was direct and con- 
clusive, and refused to let him go free for any 
effort to meet the shortage at this late hour. 
Mr. Burke holds an office where fees are col- 
lected, and where the opportunities for en- 
riching one’s self are very great. The jury 
has made friends and enemies by its work. 
It has uncovered irregularities in city affairs 
not very pleasant to contemplate, and it em- 
phasizes anew the necessity there is of put- 
ting all city matters on a business basis, and 
having men in control whose reputation for 
honesty and ability is above suspicion. Oct. 
7 Mr. Burke resigned his position as oil in- 
spector, and the resignation was promptly ac- 
cepted. He asks the city to discover and 
report the amotint of his deficiencies and 
promises tomakeit good. He has been Mayor 
Harrison’s right-hand man and a leader of 
the democracy since the days of the elder 
Harrison. It is possible that Mr. Burke fears 
arrest and imprisonment unless restoration 
is made. 


A Clearing House for Ideas ‘ 

An all day session, Saturday, Oct. 5, at 
Fullerton Hall, for the discussion of what 
has been done and what needs to be done 
for the city has resulted in what is likely 
to be the appointment of a regular day for 
the exchange of ideas on these important 
matters. Improvement by private initiative 
and through citizenship were discussed, the 
former topic occupying the morning, the lat- 
ter the afternoon session. Professor Taylor 
spoke of Social Settlements and Ernest 
Bicknell of Associated Charities. Others 


spoke .of municipal art or the decoration 
of the city, tax, reform, publicity. But the 
evening session, which was occupied with 
the questions relating to publie schools and 
the extension of their privileges, created 
the most interest. County Superintendent 
Bright favored, after careful study, free text- 
books, chiefly in order to save the three or 
four days now lost at the beginning of each 
term through delay in obtaining the neces- 
sary books. Miss Jane Addams desired some 
method by which the graduates of our public 
schools can keep up their studies after they 
have left school. 


How to Deal with Anarchy 

The question keeps coming up everywhere, 
It got into the Ministers’ Meeting Monday 
morning, Oct. 7. Dr. Darling of Gleneoe, after 
ealling attention to the difference in the causes 
of the assassination of Presidents Lincoln 
and Garfield and President McKinley, sug- 
gested that, inasmuch as no one can have 
absolute liberty, but must abate what some 
call privilege for the benefit of others, it may 
be wise to put restraint on those who call 
themselves anarchists and respect neither the 
law of God nor of man. He thought that it 
would not be a bad plan to deport them to one 
of our numerous islands, permit them there 
to apply their theories to themselves, send 
missionaries to them, of course, but remove 
them from among’ ourselves and put them 
where they can do no harm. Most of those 
who spoke agreed that anarchy ought in some 
way to be restrained, although a few seemed 
to suggest that the application of the law of 
love is the only cure, and that there should be 
no infringement on the liberty of an anarchist 
to say what he pleases. 


Ransom of Miss Stone 

Appeals were not generally made in the 
churches for her ransom. It was thought 
that to raise the money now asked would 
jeopardize other missionaries and that it were 
better for the government to bring the needed 
pressure on Bulgaria or Turkey to compel her 
deliverance. Still some generous gifts were 
made and these would have been many times 
greater had it not been for the feeling that 
giving for a ransom is a dangerous precedent. 
Miss Stone is well known in this region and 
highly esteemed. Few believe that the 
brigands, desperate as some of them are, will 
dare to take her life, or do her any serious 
injury. Even brigands understand something 
of the power of the United States. 

Chicago, Oct.12. FRANKLIN. 





Te Heuheu is a Maori chief who has re- 
cently presented the colony of New Zealand 
with a large tract of country, including two 
volcanoes, for a national park. His grand- 
father was a cannibal. Te Heuheu hin- 
self illustrated the advance in civilization 
within three generations by appearing be- 
fore the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall 
and York on their recent visit to New Zea- 
land, first in one of the war dances of the 
Maori tribes, clad in nearly nothing at all, 
and later at a reception in the full evening 
dress of the modern European. 
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His First Wife’s Funeral Sermon 


“Old Man” Boyd came shambling up 
to the mission house one day, evidently 
burdened with some mysterious and im- 
portant errand. His ancient, wide- 
brimmed felt hat was pulled secretively 
over his furtive eyes instead of flaring 
in its usual nonchalance. His watery, 
faded eyes themselves were narrowed 
into anxious watchfulness, and his rumi- 
nant jaws labored in a perplexed and 
meditative manner. , 

The missionary, Miss Makepeace, 
greeted him cordially, endeavoring to set 
him at ease and relieve his mental ten- 
sion by discursive conversation upon the 
weather, his family and kindred topics. 
But still ‘“‘Old Man” Boyd remained 
burdened by his secret, though he hummed 
and hawed continually, as if by these 
means he could pump up his courage and 
his communication at the same time. 

At last he desperately arose from the 
edge of a chair that he had uncomfort- 
ably balanced upon and tip-toed cau- 
tiously to the door, peering about to see 
if any eavesdroppers were lurking there. 
Satisfied on that score he returned, and, 
bending towards Miss Makepeace, whis- 
pered hoarsely, “ Will yer go ter ther 
Knobs ther fust Sunday o’ next month?” 

“Go to the Knobs, Mr. Boyd?” re- 
peated Miss Makepeace. ‘‘ Why should 
I go to the Knobs ?”’ 

“Ter preach my old woman’s fun’ral 
sarmint,” whispered ‘“‘Old Man” Boyd, 
with many mysterious nods and winks. 

“Your wife’s funeral sermon?” re- 
peated Miss Makepeace. ‘‘ Why, Mr. 
Boyd, I held funeral services for her 
when she died!”’ 

‘‘Yaas, I know,” said ‘Old Man” Boyd. 
“Yer war mighty comfertin’ an’ read 
outer ther Good Book an’ hed er bit er 
prayer, but thet thar warn’t no fun’ral 
sarmint, yer know.” 

Then Miss Makepeace remembered the 
custom of the ‘‘mountaineers” of having 
the funeral sermon preached oftentimes 
months, or even years, after the decease 
of the person thus honored. Before she 
came to Red Clay Gully the dead were 
buried as the beasts that perish—put 
away beneath the ground without a 
prayer or word of Scripture, and with 
no comfort or hope or promise to the be- 
reft ones. Long afterwards, when some 
wandering preacher came to conduct the 
infrequent religious services, there were 
preached the funeral sermons of those 
who had died since the last meeting. 
When the missionary endeavored to teach 
the sacredness of life and the sanctity of 
death by her care of the sick and services 
for the dead, her simple exercises were 
received at first merely with reluctant 
toleration; but after a while bereaved 
hearts began to find consolation in her 
rendering of God’s Word, her earnest 
prayer and her words of sympathetic 
tenderness. 

Three months before “Old Miss” Boyd 
had passed out of existence, loosening 
her feeble hold upon life and drifting 
away into the unknown with the same 
resigned stolidity with which she had 
met all of life’s perplexing problems. A 


By Huldah Herrick 


woman not yet in life’s prime, yet who 
well merited the appellation which had 
long been accorded her—married at thir- 
teen, a grandmother at thirty, and an old 
woman at thirty. five. 

During her illness Miss Makepeace had 
tried to bring into the narrow confines 
of her intelligence some conception of 
diviner things. But the dull eyes never 
lost their patient apathy, and the care- 
worn face never lighted in response, and 
the poor soul drifted away unawakened 
to life’s deeper meanings. 

“Old Man” Boyd wore his bereavement 
with appropriate lachrymose solemnity 
for a full month; then he gradually re- 
laxed through successive stages of re- 
signed submission and cheerful accept- 
ance into a state of gay spruceness. Be- 
fore the second month had passed he was 
casting speculative eyes at all the young 
girls of the neighborhood. But Babe, his 
eldest daughter, a sour-faced spinster of 
twenty, nipped his matrimonial aspira- 
tions ruthlessly in the bud, ruling her 
father with merciless and termagant se- 
verity. 

There were numerous younger scions 
of the Boyd family. The one-roomed log 
cabin fairly swarmed with them. In ad- 
dition to the round dozen that had blessed 
the union of ‘‘Old Man” and “Old Miss” 
Boyd, their two married daughters were 
domiciled there, and rapidly increasing 
the family register. 

*T’ve jess natchelly sot my hairt on 
yer goin ter the Knobs, Miss,” urged 
‘Old Man” Boyd. ‘All my old woman’s 
kin lives thar, an they-uns ’d be powerful 
proud ter hear her fun’ral sarmint 


preached.” 
Then, with a touch of diplomacy, he 
added: ‘“They-uns don’t git much 


preachin’, and they ne’ar heern ther like 
of what-all you give we-uns. They-uns ’d 
all turn eout ter hear yer, fer they ne’ar 
heerd er woman preach afore.” 

But the missionary was proof against 
these allurements. 

“It is impossible, Mr. Boyd,’’ she said, 
firmly. ‘‘ What would become of my Sun- 
day services here? And the Saturday 
night temperance meeting? Why, the 
boys would all be drunk if I went away.” 

“Jess fer onct,” urged Mr. Boyd. 
‘*T won’t hurt ’em terhev er drunk jess fer 
onct. They-uns useter hev ’em reg’ler 
afore you-uns come yere.”’ 

**No, Mr. Boyd, I cannot go,’’ said Miss 
Makepeace, suppressing a smile. “I am 
sorry to refuse you, but it would be im- 
possible.” 

In her energetic little body Miss Make- 
peace combined all the offices of the mis- 
sion, from Bridget, in her small, well- 
ordered kitchen, to minister in her school- 
room pulpit. She taught the day and 
night’schools; she held her weekly tem- 
perance meeting, and what is more drew 
into it the whole gang of men and boys 
who had always taken Saturday night for 
the worst of their drunken revels. She 


held all the Sunday services, and yet had 


time, with the rest of her various duties, 
to visit the sick, and care for them, and 
make her presence known in every home. 


She finally convinced her visitor of the 
impossibility of granting his request, but 
he still lingered in uneasy silence. 

At last, with many embarrassed hums 
and haws, and twistings and kneadings 
of his old felt hat, he blurted out, “Say, 
Miss, kin you merry folkses?”’ 

“Certainly not,” laughed Miss Make- 
peace. 

‘Wall, I cayn’t see no reeson why not,” 
pondered ‘‘Old Man” Boyd, his eyes fixed 
meditatively upon her. ‘Yer larns we- 
uns, an’ yer preaches ter we-uns, an’ yer 
docturs an’ nusses us whenst we-uns be 
sick, an’ yer berries us whenst we-uns up 
an’ die, an’ yer inter ev’ry drunken fuss in 
ther plaice, an’ what’s ther reeson thet 
you-uns cayn’t merry we-uns?”’ 

Miss Makepeace gravely explained to 
him the legal and clerical requisites for 
that ceremony, and convinced him of her 
inability to serve in that capacity. 

“Wall, I s’pose ef yercayn’t yercayn’t,” 
said “Old Man” Boyd, dejectedly. ‘I’m 
powerful put eout, for I ‘lowed as yer 
mought merry me.” . 

“Marry you!” exclaimed Miss MaKe- 
peace in hot indignation. ‘Mr. Boyd! 
How dare you!” 

‘“*Yaas,’”’ drawled her visitor, in sub- 
lime unconsciousness of any offense. 
“Yer see I’m aimin’ ter git merried, an’ 
I’d er heap ruther hev you-uns merry me 
then enny of ther jestices of peace thet I 
knows of.” 

Miss Makepeace stared at him in dumb 
amazement, and he meandered on. 

‘*Neow thar’s er right smairt of er 
woman over ter the Knobs. She’s well 
sot up an’ hez gut er huss an’ er gawrdin 
patch, an’ she ’lows as she mought hev 
me.” ‘ 
“O,” gasped the missionary in sud- 
den revulsion of feeling. ‘‘I understand 
now,” 

‘*Yaas,’’ drawled “Old Man” Boyd. “I 
war jess lottin’ on yer goin’ over ter ther 
Kiiobs fer ther weddin’ Saturday, an’ then 
preachin’ my fust old woman’s fun’ral 
sarmint ther next day. But I s’pose if 
yer cayn’t, yer cayn’t.” 

‘Tam very sorry I cannot oblige you, 
Mr. Boyd,’’ answered the missionary, 
making desperate efforts to keep her face 
straight and her voice under control. 
‘*But is this not rather soon after your 
wife’s death? You know it is not yet 
three months since she died.” 

‘“‘Yaas, I know,” admitted “Old Man” 
Boyd, rubbing his bristling chin with 
a grimy hand. ‘“Mebbe ’tis, but thar— 
she’s daid, an’ she won’t be no daider 
ef I was ter wait on her siz months. An’ 
thet thar woman—she won’t wait. Thar’s 
er nuther feller arter her now. Hits 
then or never. An’ she’s er right smairt 
of er woman—er widder woman she is.” 

‘““Well, Mr. Boyd, you know your own 
affairs best,” said Miss Makepeace. ‘I 
hope you will be happy in your mar- 
riage.” 

“T ’low as I will,” said “Old Man’”’ 
Boyd. ‘‘She’s er right smairt of er wid- 
der woman, and she’s gut er huss an’ 
er gawrdin patch. But I’m powerful 
sot erback case you-uns cayn’t merry 
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me, an’ preach my fust old woman’s 
fun’ral sarmint.”’ 

And with despondent mien he departed, 
breathing out his disappointment in 
heavy sighs. Miss Makepeace was right 
in the midst of the hearty laughter that 
had been so difficult to control, when she 
was suddenly restored to gravity again. 

“Say, Miss,” hissed an anxious voice. 
And ‘‘Old Man” Boyd peered cautiously 
in the doorway. ‘Say, Miss, yer won’t 
breathe er word on this ter enny buddy, 
will yer? Thar’s Babe—she’d nigh er- 
bout kill me ef she oncet finds eout. 
She’ll ne’ar give in ter hev me merry 
ergin. I don’t darst say my soul is my 
own.” 

Miss Makepeace promised due secrecy, 
and her visitor finally departed. 

It was a week after the appointed date 
for the marriage when Miss Makepeace 
again saw ‘‘OJ]d Man” Boyd. He was 
such a pieture of hopeless despondency 
that she feared his second matrimonial 
venture had not been a success, and was 
in doubt whether to congratulate or con- 
sole him. 

‘‘How do you do, Mr. Boyd?” she said. 
‘‘Shall I wish you happiness in your new 
married life? ’’ 

He looked at her dismally. Not even 
in the first stage of his mourning for his 
“‘fust old woman” had he worn such an 
air of utter woe and dejection. 

“T hain’t merried a’tall,” he said, in 
woeful accents. 

“Not married ? 
the missionary. 

‘* Wall, hit war Babe as done hit,”’ said 
‘Old Man” Boyd. ‘She got wind of hit 
somehow, I’ll be durned if I know how. 
An’ what-all did she go ter do, but ter 
keep me in baid from Friday night ontil 
Teusday mornin’—ther hull endurin’ time 
—in baid !”’ 

And ‘‘ Old Man” Boyd swore, though it 
was the unwritten law at Red Clay Gully 
. that no oaths should be uttered in the mis- 
sionary’s presence. But Miss Makepeace 
paid no heed to them; she saw that the 
man’s very soul was stirred, and she 
felt a strong sympathy for him. 

‘“‘How did she keep you there?” she 
hastened to ask, thus checking the torrent 
of profanity when in full course. 

“She jess hid ev’ry stitch of clothes I 
hed,” cried ‘‘ Old Man” Boyd, wrathfully. 
“Ev'ry rag—an’ me er sweatin’ in baid 
fer four mortal days.” 

“It was too bad,” said Miss Make- 
peace, soothingly, just in time to direct 
another stream of oaths. 

‘“‘Hit war mean,” said “Old Man” 
Boyd, emphatically. ‘“‘Thet thar Babe— 
she’s er she-devil, thet she is. I tried ter 
git some of ther young ’uns ter go an’ 
tell yer, but Babe war too smairt fer me. 
Nary one would go fer me. I knowed 
you-uns’ d git me off somehow.” 

‘* Indeed I would,’’ declared Miss Make- 
peace, heartily. ‘‘I would have got you 
off if I had loaned you a dress to wear. 
But is it too late now ?” 

‘Old Man”’ Boyd shook his head dole- 
fully. 

“Teo late,’ he said, mournfully. 
‘*Whenst I got ter ther Knobs, Wednes- 
day war er week ergo, thet thar woman 
hed up an’ merried t’other feller. She 
was er right smairt of er widder woman, 
she war.” ; 

And a tear trickled down his pointed 


How is that?” asked 
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nose and trembled on the tip, as ‘‘ Old 
Man” Boyd gloomily shook his mournful 
head over his vanished hopes. 

“T am very sorry for you,” said Miss 
Makepeace, sympathetically. ‘But it 
may beall for the best. Perhaps you will 
find some one else who would make you a 
better wife.” 

“’Tain’t no use ter figger on thet,” he 
responded, hopelessly. ‘‘Thet air Babe— 
she’s too much fer me. She’ll ne’ar give 
inter me gittin’ merried—never! Hit’s 
too bad! Here I’ve dun lost thet woman 
—er right smairt of er widder woman she 
war—an’ I hain’t ne’ar gut ter hear my 
fust old woman’s fun’ ral sarmint preached 
arter all!” 

And ‘‘Old Man” Boyd shambled away 
to nurse his griefs in solitude, and indulge 
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his wrath against his dutiful daughter, 
Babe, where his bitter oaths could not 
offend any mortal ear. 

The missionary stood looking after him 
for a moment, her eyes moist and her lips 
parted in a heavy sigh. How was it ever 
possible to uplift these poor, groveling 
lives up into nobler, purer planes? How 
was it possible to supplant the debasing, 
degrading, deadening results of genera- 
tions of illiteracy, ignorance and barren 
destitution? For an instant a black 
wave of discouragement surged over her 
soul. But only for an instant—over it 
sounded the same voice that had stilled 
the tempests of old: ‘‘Yeshall overcome 
them, for greater is he that is in you, 
than he that is in the world.” And into 
her patient soul came peace. 





The Bishop of the Indians 


Among the names given by the Indians 
to Bishop Whipple, who has just died, 
one was Straight Tongue, because, they 
said, he never told them a lie. He was 
aman of great and tender heart, and he 
gave his affection unreservedly to the 
Indians of his diocese, and during his 
long ministry they respected him with a 
loyal affection, which was his greatest 
happiness. His warm heart, eloquent 
tongue, vivid imagination and devoted 
piety made him a unique pleader for the 
cause of the Indians. Many of the nar- 
ratives he told of them, showing an in- 
sight into their character as keen as his 
sympathy was strong, will long live in 
literature. One of these pictures we 
take from Bishop Whipple’s volume, 
Lights and Shadows of a Long Episco- 
pate, as follows. 


Rev. Lord Charles Harvey paid me a 
visit to learn about our Indian missions. 
He went with me to White Earth, where 
I consecrated the Church of St. Columba 
and confirmed a large class. The Indian 
women had prepared a forest feast for 
us, and, unknown to me, a pantomime 
for my friend. We were sitting on the 
greensward in front of a log house when 
the chief, Wahbonaquot, said to me: 

“Your friend comes from across the 
great water; would he like to know the 
history of my people? ”’ 

Lord Charles said he should be very 
glad to hear it, and the chief began: 

‘‘Before the white man came the for- 
ests and prairies were full of game, the 
lakes and rivers were full of fish, and the 
wild rice was everywhere—the gift of 
Manitou to his red children. I will show 
‘you some of my people as they were be- 
fore the white man came.” 

He clapped his hands and the door of 
the log house opened, and a man and 
woman appeared, fine specimens of the 
free-born native American, dressed in 
skins ornamented with colored porcupine 
quills, and with brilliant feathers in 
their hair. 

“‘These are my people before the white 
man came,” said the chief. ‘Shall I 


show you what the white man did for 
us? He told us that we had no houses, 
no fire-horses, no fire-canoes, no books, 
and that if we would give him our land 
he would make us like white men. He 
had a forked tongue, This is what he 
did for us,” 


He again clapped his hands, and then 
appeared in the doorway a wretched 
looking Indian in tattered blanket, with- 
out leggings, and by his side a miserable 
woman in a ragged gown. 

“*O, Manitou!” cried the chief, ‘‘are 
these my people? How came it?” 

The man drew a black bottle from un- 
der his blanket, and answered: 

‘* Tsh-ko-te-wabo (fire-water), the gift of 
the white man!” 

Turning to Lord Charles, the chief con- 
tinued: 

“IT would not have told you this, but 
there is more to tell. Many moons ago 
a pale-faced man came to see‘us. We 
hated white men, and would not listen 
to his words. Each year when the sun 


_was so high we saw-this white man com- 


ing through the forest. One day I called 
my people in council. I said: 

“** Why does this pale face come to see 
us? He does not trade; he does not ask 
anything of us; perhaps the Great Spirit 
has sent him. Our ears must be open.’ 
We then listened to his story; we took 
it to our hearts. This is what it has 
done for us.” 

He clapped his hands, and a manly 
young Indian clergyman in clerical clothes 
appeared, and by his side a gentle woman 
in a neat gray gown. 

“My friends,” said the chief, “ there is 
only one religion that can lift a man 
from the mire and tell him to call the 
Great Spirit Father, and that is the reli- 
gion of Jesus Christ.” 

A skeptical friend whe was with me 
grasped my hand and exclaimed: 

‘Bishop, all the arguments which | 
have ever read in defense of Christianity 
are not equal to what I have seen today.” 





In England Sunday schools generally, so 
far as scholars are concerned, are attended 
mainly by the poorer classes. Children of 
the middle and upper classes are rarely found 
in them. In this country no such distinction 
is found. Our aim is to include the entire 
congregation in the Sunday school. But with 
a membership of 633,349 in our Congrega- 
tional churches, we have a Sunday school 
membership of only 671,743, while the English 
Year-book for 1901 reports 257,435 Congrega- 
tional church members in England and 510,- 
445 in the Sunday school, nearly twice as 
many. Evidently our brethren across the 
ocean are much more active in missionary 
Sunday school efforts in local churches than 
we are. 
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The Home and: Its Outlook 


Evening Melody 


O that the pines which crown yon steep 
Their fires might ne’er surrender ! 

O that yon fervid knoll might keep, 
While lasts the world, its splendor ! 


Pale poplars on the breeze that lean, 
And in the sunset shiver, 

0 that your golden stems might screen 
For aye yon glassy river. 


That yon white bird on homeward wing 
Soft-sliding without motion, 

And now in blue air vanishing 
Like snow-flake lost in ocean, 


Beyond our sight might never flee, 
Yet forward still be flying ; 

And all the dying day might be 
Immortal in its dying! 


Pellucid thus in saintly trance, 
Thus mute in expectation, 

What waits the earth? Deliverance? 
Ahno! Transfiguration! 


She dreams of that ‘‘ New Earth” divine, 
Conceived of seed immortal ; 
She sings “‘ Not mine the holier shrine, 
Yet mine the steps and portal!” 
—A, de Vere. 





The Minister’s Wife as a 
Hostess * 


BY A MODERN LYDIA 
Let love make home a gracious court. 


The minister’s wife will not find all her 
rules for hospitality written in books; 
no directions for one day will meet all the 
requirements for the next; the experi- 
ences of one year will not meet all the de- 
mands for another; but running through 
all must be the general principle of love. 
There is a quiet power in a gracious wel- 
come, and it rests with the minister’s wife, 
in large measure, to make the welcome 
winning and enduring. A _ successful 
city pastor expressed the thought in a 
homely way when he said, ‘‘ My wife ropes 
the people in; then it’s my business to 
hold them.” 

Nowhere is “winsome womanhood” 
more needed than in a parsonage, where 
the grace of hospitality is put to its sever- 
est test. The minister’s wife must re- 
ceive all sorts and conditions of people at 
all times and seasons. Inasingle day a 
variety of callers may appear that would 
stagger a writer on etiquette. One will 
come with no formality and another with 
an array of cards that would gladden the 
engraver’s heart, while a third will ex- 
pect aninvitation to the next meal. Some 
caller will have a grievance to tell; an- 
other a bit of gossip to spread; some one 
may come with a broken heart for heal- 
ing, the next to sow seeds of discord; 
some with helpful intent, and others, 
alas! to make known the differences and 
tangles in church and parish. How to 
adapt one’s self to these several charac- 
ters so that they take away only pleasant 
memories is a problem. 

Happy the minister’s wife ‘‘to the man- 
ner born,” for to her will fall the lessons 
ef parsonage life as a part of the family 


*The first of a series of articles on The Minister’s 
Wife, written by the wives of ministers in various 
Sections of the United States. 


inheritance, which others must learn by 
experience, both sweet and bitter. 

A young minister took his bride from 
the formalities of town life to a country 
village. The salary was small and no 
part of it could be spared for “‘help,”’ so 
the mistress of the manse was slowly 
learning the mysteries of housekeeping 
and the ways of the world in her new sur- 
roundings. Early one day there drove 
into the yard an old man and his wife, 
plain, old-fashioned, home-spun people 
with hearts as true as any in the parish. 
The tired old weather-beaten horse was 
‘*hitched,” the guests taken into the cozy 
sitting-room and the morning work 
dropped, 

The call was long and the hostess per- 
plexed. With dinner time came the 
thought of inviting her guests to take din- 
ner, but, alas, there was no dinner to take; 
preparations for it had stopped, the fire 
had gone out, there was no market near 
and the provision planned seemed insuffi- 
cient. In blank despair the hostess sat, 
ashamed to do, or not to do, what her 
heart prompted—to serve such as she had. 

Good “Uncle Simon” and “ Aunt Lu- 
cindy” had planned to ‘spend the day 
and take dinner with the new minister’s 
folks,’’ and they went away disappointed. 
The good-by was given with a sigh of 
relief as the weary trio, unrefreshed, 
started homeward, but the hostess, sad- 
der and wiser, decided then and there 
that no such opportunity should be lost 
again for want of at least simple sup- 
plies in the parsonage larder. Later she 
learned that crackers with a cup of 
tea, served with good cheer, in an emer- 
gency, make a royal lunch. 

The one secret, wherever the par- 
sonage, is to be genuinely glad to see 
those who come. There are times when 
it seems at first impossible to say hon- 
estly, “‘I am glad to see you.” But the 
minister’s wife is in that home for love 
of the Master, and for his sake she can 
make herself glad to see those whom 
he sends her way. It is possible with 
the Father’s help to forget self and dis- 
likes and jealousies, and make these 
calls ‘‘ bits of brightness ”’ in other lives. 

Besides mere callers there are visitors 
who come for a longer time. Theirs 
should be a cordial welcome.’ A weary 
hostess once spoiled what might have 
been a delightful visit by a careless greet- 
ing. A brother minister and his wife 
had been invited to come at any time 
when most convenient. The invitation, 
honestly and heartily given, was accepted 
at a time when it seemed as if ‘‘one more 
straw would break the camel’s back.” 

Mr. O., quickly observing that the visit 
was ill-timed, said: ‘‘We ought not to 
have come today, you are too tired to 
have company.” The thoughtless hostess 
forgot her manners and replied: ‘‘O, we 
are always having company; I’m always 
tired. That won’t make any difference, 
we are glad to see you.” Ah! but it did 
make a difference and the pleasant rela- 
tions were never quite the same, for the 
little sting was left. A rule from a par- 
sonage half a century ago holds good 
still, ‘‘ Never give an invitation you do 
not wish accepted.” 


The resources of an average parsonage 
are not such that the hostess can enter- 
tain on a lavish scale, nor is it wise to do 
so. The parsonage should be open to the 
parish and all should be welcomed there. 
It is not usually wise to invite a seleet 
few from one’s people as guests, for to be 
“left out” from the parsonage circle of 
friends is a serious grievance. A com- 
pany which limits itself will, however, be 
pleasant and helpful. The deacons and 
their wives, the officers of the Sunday 
school, the executive committee of the 
Y. P. S. C. E., the Brotherhood of. An- 
drew and Philip and the King’s Daugh- 
ters may in turn be guests. If the limits 
of the house or grounds will admit, a 
larger company may be pleasantly enter- 
tained in a simple way that will overtax 
no one. 

After guests have gone, talk of the 
pleasant things. Ignore at the time and 
forget afterward anything that seemed 
to jar and recall only the pleasant hap- 
penings. Many will be the “‘ angels una- 
wares” among the parsonage guests, but 
there will be also those who are tiresome, 
and to be kind to all is no small matter. 
Happy the hostess who ‘“‘doeth little 
kindnesses ’’ so well she has no heartache 
over failures to be gracious. 

A minister and his wife called on 
friends in another town soon after the 
lunch hour, their only available time 
between trains. Refreshments were of- 
fered, but declined, yet the hostess, not 
quite satisfied, quietly insisted on serv- 
ing a simple lunch. 

“This is too bad, we are sorry to 
trouble you,” the guest remarked. 

“Trouble me?” was the _ reply. 
‘*Wouldn’t you doas much for me?” 

“Certainly, I would be glad to.” 

‘‘Well, dear, I’m just as good as you 
are, and I do it gladly for you.” 

The minister’s wife returned home, 
repeating to herself an old lesson of her 
childhood: 


Be you to others kind and true 
As you’d have others be to you. 


A Recipe for Simple Living. 

I came across the following excellent 
morsel of advice by an American writer, 
who calls them four rules of sincerity. 
It will not hurt any of my readers to com- 
mit them to memory. Wecan all mark, 
read and inwardly digest them with profit. 
The rules in brief are these: We should 
never buy things that we do not want. 
We should never willingly, or through 
mere indifference, buy things that are not 
genuine. Weshould nevertry todo things 
that we know we cannot do, or have not 
time to do. And we should never do 
things that we do not want to do, just be- 
cause other people do them and ask us to 
do them. If we all observed these four 
rules of sincerity we should discover that 
simplicity of life is, after all, an attainable 
ideal.—English Exchange. 





Economy no more means saving money 
than spending money. It means spend- 
ing and saving, whether time or money, 
or anything else, to the best possible ad- 
vantage.—John Ruskin. 
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VICTORY IN DEATH 


Then shall be brought to pass the say- 
ing that is written, Death is swallowed 
up in victory. 





For we judged it not seemly that such 
a death should be attended by weeping 
and those cries of grief wherewith the 
world bewails what it counts the misery 
or utter extinction of the departed. She 
was not miserable, nor was she wholly 
dead. This we knew for certain from the 
life she led, from faith unfeigned, from 
reasons which we could not doubt.— 
Augustine. 





Labor now so to live that at the hour 
of death thou mayest rather rejoice than 
fear.—Thomas & Kempis. 


1 believe this thought of the possibility 
of death—if calmly realized and steadily 
faced—would be one of the best possible 
tests as to our going to any scene of 
amusement being right or wrong. Be 
sure the safest rule is that we should not 
dare to live in any scene in which we dare 
not die.—Lewis Carroll. 








O Life! what is thy breath? 
A vapor lost in death. 


‘O Death! how ends thy strife? 
In everlasting life. 


O Grave! where is thy victory? 
Ask Him who rose again for me. 
—James Montgomery. 





If I am going, it is too good to be true. 
—Frances R. Havergal. 





The tears of Jesus justify our sorrow 
while they rebuke our feeble faith. He 
wept for sympathy with human grief at 
the very moment that He had in mind to 
prove his lordship over death.—J. O. 
Rankin. 


It is not hard to die. It is harder a 
thousand times to live. To die is to be 
aman. To live is only to try to be one. 
To live is to see God through a glass 
darkly. To die is tosee Him face to face. 
—H. W. Beecher. 


And friends, dear friends, when it shall be 
That this low breath is gone from me, 
And round my bier ye come to weep, 
Let one, most loving of you all, 
Say, “ Not a tear must o’er her fall— 
He giveth His beloved sleep.” 
—Elizabeth B. Browning. 


When he had spent himself in the serv- 
ice of the poor and oppressed and lay 
peacefully awaiting his end, he was over- 
heard to say to himself that he had ‘“‘ come 
to the river and there was no river.’’— 
London Spectator, of Frank Crossley. 








If this is the last chapter of my earthly 
history, then the next will be the first 
page of the heavenly.—James Hannington. 


O Lord Jesus Christ, who by Thy 
death didst take away the sting of 
death, grant unto us, Thy servants, 





so to follow in faith where Thou 
hast led the way that we may at 
aaa fall asleep peacefully in Thee, 
and awake up after Thy likeness; 
through Thy mercy who livest with 
the Father and the Holy Ghost, one 
God, world without end. Amen. 


For the 


Rob’s Gymnasium Ticket 


‘‘Mother, can’t I buy a ticket to the 
gymnasium for this summer?” asked 
Rob Royse, twisting the door-knob and 
looking at her anxiously. 

**How much does it cost ?”’ 

**Four dollars ; but that includes baths 
and—and just lots of things.” 

“Could your little brother go in on 
your ticket?” 

“No, of course not, but ”’— 

“Then I am sure we can’t afford it, 
Rob,” she said, firmly. 

“But, mother, I need it so! I’m all 
stooped over and weak-armed, and thin 
as a rail,’ he pleaded. 

Mrs. Royse sighed, for what Rob said 
was true, and her great anxiety was to 
see her two boys grow strong and 
straight; still, they could hardly afford 
the four dollars just now, and she could 
not give to one and not to the other. 
So she answered, quietly: 

‘Alden needs it too, dear,’ adding 
after a pause, “I wonder if we could not 
have a gymnasium of our own?” 

“Tf we had a big barn like Skillman’s 
we could, but we can’t stand up in our 
coalshed! ”’ 

““What about the back yard—an out- 
door gymnasium ?”’ 

“That big, old, bare lot!” he exclaimed. 

**Yes; it needs to be big and bare, and 
the high fence around it is just the thing. 
The dead apple tree will make a fine 
hold for our swinging ropes, and we can 
easily fix up the place for basket ball, 
horizontal bars and all those things.” 

* And we’ll have swinging ladders,” put 
in Rob, suddenly all enthusiasm, ‘‘and 
Dollard Wright has a pair of saw-horses 
he’llgive us. Say, mother, wouldn’t it be 
nice to have Dollard in our gym?” 

Mrs. Royse looked dubious. ‘‘ Wedon’t 
want a crowd of boys here—it would soon 
give us trouble; but three would make 
it nicer than two, so if you promise to 
ask no one else you may have him in 
i 

“And between us we have money 
enough to buy our Indian clubs right 
off. Mayn’t I go over and tell him about 
it?” 

Away he bounded, leaving his mother 
smiling over her work and planning 
eagerly how to transform the ugly back 
yard into a first-class gymnasium. 

“T’ll make them a floor mat by sewing 
together those two old mattresses in the 
attic and covering.them with denim. It 
can be kept in the lattice porch at night. 
The best thing about the plan is that the 
boys are developing their muscles and 
they are in the open air at the same time, 
and are happy at home where I can be 
with them. Maybe I will get a little 
physical culture myself!’ laughed the 
wise little woman, patting the finished 
sewing as if it had originated the idea. 

That night the charter members of the 
Royse gymnasium held a caucus, as Rob 
called it, in the family sitting-room, and 
the most enthusiastic member of all was 
Mr. Royse himself. 

“The first thing we must do will be to 
rake and clean the yard till it looks like 
new,” he said, with a boyish laugh. 
‘‘Then I'll see that the ropes are up good 
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and strong, while you boys fix the other 

what-you-may-call-ems. If a punching 

bag doesn’t cost too much we will have 

one in the corner.” 

This was greeted with cheers, Dollard 
exclaiming, ‘‘O, let me buy that! Father 
was going to give me a gym ticket and 
I'll just take the four dollars to get ap. 
paratus. Isn’t it lucky that school is out 
next week ?” 

“And that to-morrow’s Saturday !” 
added Alden. 

“We can invent so many nice games 
with the apparatus,” Dollard said, 
thoughtfully. 

“T know one already,” cried Alden. 
“It’s to put a tin can—an opened one, 
you know—on the end of a pole, and see 
how many times you can throw it up and 
catch it on the pole again. It takes lots 
of practice !”’ 

The older boys smiled somewhat con- 
temptuously over this, but Mrs. Royse 
hastened to declare that it would be fine 
training for the muscles of the back. Al- 
though they tried it next day ‘‘simply for 
Alden’s sake,’ Rob and Dollard got 
plenty of fun out.of the tin cans during 
that jolly summer. 

Indeed, the whole gymnasium was a 
grand success. To be sure, no grass grew 
in the Royse’s back yard that year; but 
there are many things better than grass 
or even a pretty lawn. The boys, who 
spent hours and hours there, developed 
some respectably big muscles, and became 
very skillful in their games. And sincé 
there were only three of them and it takes 
four to play most games, Mrs. Royse was 
often coaxed to leave her work and join 
them. 

When she declared she was “getting 
more physical culture than the housework 
could stand,’’ the boys resolved to help. 
They washed dishes, made beds, swept 
rooms, and, in fact, as Dollard said, they 
“turned girl so that she could turn boy 
when the work was done.” 

“We're a Mutual Aid Society,’ she ex- 
plained to Mr. Royse, while Alden whis- 
pered, confidentially: ‘Do you know, 
father, I never used to love mother as 
much asI do now. She’s so jolly and al- 
ways plays so fair!” ... 

When fall came Mrs. Wright kindly 
offered the use of her big attic for the 
winter, and here, though somewhat ham- 
pered by low rafters, the boys continued 
their muscle training. 

“Are you satisfied with your summer's 
gymnasium ticket, Rob?” asked Mrs. 
Royse with a bright smile as she helped 
him gather up his schoolbooks on the 
opening day. 

‘‘ Well, I guess so!” he exclaimed heart- 
ily. ‘“‘And it didn’t cost four dollars 
either, did it?” ‘ 

“No. Do you notice how sturdy Alden 
has grown during the summer? He looks 
like a different boy.” 

“Sure enough! And Dollard andI have 
got biceps like a blacksmith’s. Just feel 
that! I tell you, mother, it’s funny that 
every boy doesn’t get up a gym of his own. 
Don’t you think so?”—The American 
Boy. 





To some all time is given, to all some 
time is given, to choose what shall be 
done with it.— Youth’s Companion. 
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The Conversation Corner 


ago, with the boy’s address. It 

was easy to see that he was about 
half past eleven or twelve and was sit- 
ting on the sidewalk in front of his house. 
But what about a squirrel out there with 
hin—in acity? SoIsent him a ? about 
it, and this is his letter: 


Dear Mr. Martin: I am so glad to be a 
member of the Conversation Corner. I live 
in Evanston, Ill. The squirrels here run 
about all over the streets. Some are very 
tame. Often when I am reading on the porch 
one of them will run upon my lap, over my book 
and up on my shoulder, or poke his nose into 
my pocket to find a nut. Once I opened the 
screen door to the kitchen, and he ran in and 
jumped up on the stove (there was no fire in 
it) and put his head into a bag of nuts that 
was there and took one and scampered off 
with it. If he finds one cracked he will take 
it in his paws and eat it, and if it is whole he 
will run off and bury it for next winter, and 
come back for another. Sometimes two will 
jump into my lap at once, and then off they 
go, chasing each other around the lawn. It is 
so funny to hear them scold. It is against 


T= picture came to me some time 


the law here to hurt the squirrels. From 
your little friend. 
Evanston, Tl. HAROLD L. 


I am glad Harold put in that last sen- 
tence about the law, for I wondered as I 
read the letter why the Evanston boys—if 
anything like Eastern boys—did not chase 
thesquirrels, and either catch or kill them. 
I wish there was a law everywhere that 
boys (and other folks) should not hunt or 
hurt birds or squirrels or any innocent 
animals. Ofcourse none of the Cornerers 
are cruel to our litfle friends in the 
woods, and by the roadside, even if no 
law forbids it! 

Another Illinois boy, who called to see 
me—when I was not in town—sends a 
good account of his vacation. 


Dear Mr. Martin: ...I had never been 
east of Chicago till this summer. We went 
to New Hampshire and saw the monument 
of my great-great-great-great great-grand- 
mother, Hannah Dustin, at Contoocook, also 
to Manchester, where my father lived when 
a boy. We went into the mills and saw the 
entire process of making cloth from raw cot- 
ton. We went to Auburn, where my great- 
great-grandfather D. was born. We went to 
Boston (my mother’s native place), and while 
there I climbed stairs till I began to think 
all the stairs in the world were in Boston. I 
went to the top of the dome to the State 
House, to Faneuil Hall, Natural History 
Building, Public Library and the Art Mu- 
seum, climbed Bunker Hill Monument twice, 
went through the Navy Yard, the Old State 
House, where I saw the printing press of 
Franklin, went to King’s Chapel, climbed 
the stairs to the belfry of the Old North 
Church, and went to Copp’s Hill and Granary 
burying grounds. 

I saw my first view of the ocean from City 
Point, went in bathing at Black Rock, Nan- 
tasket, stood on Plymouth Rock and under 
the Washington Elm in Cambridge, saw Long- 
fellow’s home and went into Harvard Uni- 
versity museum. I heard the echo twelve 
times at Echo Bridge, went to Winthrop, Re- 
vere and Hampton beaches, and to Marble- 
head. I visited Concord—my great-great- 
great-grandfather M. was in that battle. In 
Newburyport we saw an old house built in 
1670. From Portland we went through the 
White Mountains to Montreal and Toronto, 
Niagara Falls and Buffalo Exposition, and 
then home, 

__ Yesterday I was at Lake Geneva, Wis. 
The white caps were all overthe lake. It was 
rougher than the ocean was the day that we 
went to Plymouth. If you will come out here 
| will take you to see the Yerkes Observatory, 
with the largest telescope in the world. I 


was glad to see the General, but sorry not to 

see you. Mamma wanted to visit an old 

schoolmate, Mrs. ——-. Do youlive near them ? 
Harvard, Ill. Otis E. 


Next door! That boy evidently saw 
more historic sites and sights near Bos- 
ton than Bostonians would in a year—or 
a lifetime! He knew what places to see, 
and made it his business to see them. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I live in Lansing in the 
winter and in summer at Bay View. Papa 
was once at Labrador for a short time as 
a missionary and often speaks of it. I am 
eight years old. I am in the fourth grade. 
We go on picnics and all-kinds of things 
at Bay View. Sometimes we go on the ferry 
boat across Little Traverse Bay and some- 
times walk around. There is a little chip- 
munk’s hole under our woodpile, and he 
came up on our back porch and dropped 
a wild cherry right in front of me. Foxes 
and ground hogs have holes near our cottage. 
I go to sloyd and like it very much. 

Bay View, Mich. Gorpon E. 


So Gordon finds a striped squirrel 
away up there in Michigan, almost to 
the Straits of Mackinaw. I am glad his 
Indian name—chipmunk—is preserved. 

If there is room for another letter,* 





it must be given to an Eastern boy—and 
here he is: 

Dear Mr. Martin: I thank you very much 
indeed for your letter and the certificate which 
makes me a Cornerer. Dr. W. E. Barton 
of Chicago was spending Sunday with us, 
and told me that Robinson Crusoe was a 
relative of his, and how do you think he 
was related? Well Dr. Barton’s mother’s 
father’s grandmother’s grandfather was Rob- 
inson Crusoe! I liveon Robinwood Avenue, 
and Parley Vale is the next street, and 
Peter Parley’s house still stands there. 
Good-by for this time, Mr. Martin. 

Jamaica Plain, Mass. Warp W. 


Did Dr. Barton say exactly that? Per- 
haps he said that his very great-grand- 
father was Alexander Selkirk,.the Scot- 
tish adventurer, who has always been 
identified with Robinson Crusoe, but 
wrongly. Dr. Barton’s excellent stories 
are founded on fact, and so ‘‘ Robinson 
Crusoe”? may have been, but the fact 
was not Selkirk, for his adventures were 
upon Juan Fernandez in the Pacific 
Ocean, while DeFoe wrecks his hero in 
the Caribbean Sea, probably on the 
island of Tobago. I don’t believe Dr. 
Barton is more related to Robinson Cru- 
soe than this Robinwood Avenue boy is to 
me—no, not so much, for I have been 
looking it up and find that Ward’s great- 
grandmother’s grandfather’s great-grand- 
father was brother to my grandfather’s 
grandfather’s grandfather! 


For the Old Folks 
THAT ‘‘THIRD CLASS READER” 


It was asked for Aug. 10, and many 
O. F.’s have been touched by the ?. 


Mr. Martin: I am among the “trial sub- 
scribers” to The Congregationalist, and of 
course am looking into all the “corners.” I 
saw the question of E. C. H. about the “ Third 
Class Reader,” and am convinced that we have 
the book—a blue cover and leather binding. 
For identity I mention a few of the subjects: 
“Mr. Ross Cox and the bear; The little Lord 
and the Farmer; The Countryman and the 
Snake.” Our family originated from Clinton, 
N. Y., my father’s people from Vermont, my 
mother’s from Massachusetts. So you see we 
are truly Easterners. Excuse me—I forgot 
that we are strangers. 

Armour, 8. Dak. Miss S. M. 

Dear Mr. Martin: We have a copy of the 
old blue covered “Third Class Reader”—D. 


‘B. Emerson’s, Boston, 1845. . . . During “Old 


Home Week” a company of twenty-one 
cousins, including a few married halves, met 
on the old farm, where our grandfather made 
the first clearing, and had picnic dinner in a 
maple grove. It was a happy company! 
Montpelier, Vt. M. E. F. 
Mr. Martin: I presume the name at the 
head of this sheet will recall General 
Howard’s chief commissary, Lookout Valley, 
the U. S. Christian Commission, and other 
matters of “auld lang syne.” Thereis hardly 
a page of your “Corner ” that does not con- 
tain something that carries me back to my 
boyhood and makes me feel young again. 
E. C. H.’s “Third Class Reader” was Emer- 
son’s, one of a series, ist, 2d, and 3d class. 
They were used in the district school in 
Cornish, N. H., from which I graduated about 
1835. This temple of learning was the one in 
which Chief Justice Salmon P. Chase learned 
his A B C’s. The piece began, ““O was you 
ne’er a schoolboy,” and was illustrated by a 
wood cut representing a group of urchins 
“training.” I have done it many times my- 
self, little thinking I should ever see four 
years of the real thing. 
Washington, D. C. G. W. B. 
O yes, I remember General B., Lookout 
Valley, and the “U. 8. C.C.” A. N. of 
Lawrence, Kan., and S. H. of Columbia, 
Ct., send copies of the piece. I have 
searched Boston in vain for a copy of 
Emerson’s 3d. I inquired of N. J. 
Bartlett of the antiquarian bookstore on 
Cornhill, but he hadn’t it. ‘‘ But there’s 
another reader,” he said, ‘‘I have been 
looking for many years, which I used to 
read in up in New Hampshire. I have 
forgotten the name, but this was one of 
the pieces—‘O was you ne’er a school- 
boy. And did you never train?’” It 
was the same book, and now I “guess” it 
will be found ! 


‘““MYSTERIOUS ARE HIS WAYS” 


The lines asked for, Sept. 14, are said by 
S. K., Boston, to be from Cowper, and I 
find them in ‘‘ A Poetical Epistle to Lady 
Austen.” It begins, 

Dear Anna—between friend and friend 
Prose answers every common end. 

Lady Austen was one of the lady 
friends at Olney to whose society the sad 
poet owed so much. She is frequently 
referred to in his letters. One couplet— 


And come from distant Loure, to choose 
A cottage on the banks of Ouse— 


settles the pronunciation of the river we 
associate with Cowper. I noticed when 
there that Olney was pronounced Holney 
and Ho-ney, and the poet’s name, Cooper. 
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The Story of 


By Rev. A. 


IV. FORGIVE AND YE SHALL BE FOR- 
GIVEN * 


The crowning excellence of character 
is aforgiving spirit. “To err is human: 
to forgive divine.” The story of Joseph 
was not preserved in order to illustrate 
this truth, but to show the plan and care 
of Jehovah to fulfill his promise to 
Abraham in training his descendants, 
through contact with a great nation, to 
become themselves a nation. Yet the 
center of interest in the story is always 
the scene where Joseph forgives his 
brethren. After reading it scores of 
times one turns to Genesis, chapters 42- 
47, with as fresh interest as though the 
story were new ; and to read it attentively 
is impossible witheut thrills of admira- 
tion for the hero, and moistened eyes. 

The story is the more remarkable be- 
cause it was ages in advance of the 
ethical standards of its time. Even 
among the descendants of Joseph re- 
venge was held as a kind of religious 
duty. One of the statutes of Moses was 
“Thine eye shall not pity ; life shall go 
for life, eye for eye, tooth for tooth.” It 
was the spirit of Joseph in Jesus that 
pronounced against that law. 

To subject this story to analysis seems 
almost to mar its beauty. It should be 
done only to appreciate the more its 
noble simplicity. Its elements are : 

1. The opportunity for forgiveness. 
Discipline prepared Joseph for it no less 
than for his successful administration 
of the government of Egypt. Both, in- 
deed, required the samespirit. President 
McKinley was called a tactful politician. 
He knew how to reconcile differences 
between men and to influence them to 
confide in his judgment. But his tact 
was only the expression of an innate 
nobility that harbored no ill will toward 
those who would wrong him. His politi- 
cal success was due to the spirit that in 
the moment when he was struck down 
by an assassin, whose hand he had just 
clasped in friendship, could say, ‘‘ Let 
no one hurt him: may God forgive 
him.” 

Joseph was made ready to forgive his 
brethern by his confidence in the provi- 
dence of God. Their purpose was evil, 
andonlyevil. Hetoldthemso. But God 
meant it for good. The knowledge of 
that steadied his life and sweetened his 
spirit. He could love in spite of wrong, 
because God was caring for him and us- 
ing him for a great end. 

He was ready to forgive because he had 
learned, through discipline in slavery and 
in prison, unselfish affection formen. He 
had worked so faithfully for others that 
his frank and generous nature had shared 
largely in the possessions of those whom 
he served, and he had enjoyed service so 
much that he had had no time to nurse his 
wrongs. 

Joseph was ready to forgive his breth- 
ren, who for twenty-two years had not 
even inquired whether he was dead or 
alive. When he recognized them before 
him, he delayed only to discover whether 





*The Sunday School Lesson for Oct. 27. Text, 
Gen. 42-47. International Lesson, Joseph and His 
Brethren. 


an: Ideal Life 


E. Dunning 


the opportunity to forgive had really 
come. He skillfully applied the tests 
which showed whether or not they could 
receive forgiveness. 

2. Forgiveness offered. Joseph began to 
forgive from the moment he saw them. 
But they had to pass through keen suf- 
fering before they could receive his for- 
giveness. His generosity at first brought 
them only pain. His desire to see Ben- 
jamin alarmed them and moved them to 
say to one another, ‘“ We are verily guilty 
concerning our brother.” The discovery 
of their money returned in their sacks 
terrified them. His willingness to sell them 
more grain brought a heavier shadow 
over their home. They knew they had 
not stolen the Egyptian’s cup, when 
it was found with them, but their sense 
of guilt forbade them to deny the charge. 
They said, ‘‘God hath found out the in- 
iquity of thy servants.” 

But they had become changed men. 
Once they had been enraged because 
Joseph had a finer coat than they. Now 
the fivefold mess given to Benjamin 
did not mar their enjoyment of his com- 
pany. Once they had delighted to leave 
a brother to misery and slavery. Now 
they were ready to share the calamity 
whieh had fallen on their youngest 
brother. The voice of Judah, saying, 
‘‘Let thy servant abide instead of the 
lad, a bondman,” can hardly be that of 
the man who had said, ‘‘Come let us sell 
him to the Ishmaelites,’”’ These men, 
whose cruelty to Joseph had been in- 
human, had come to feel unselfish love. 
They had become capable of being recon- 
ciled to Joseph. 

8. The reconciliation completed. Before 
the pleading of his brother Judah for 
Benjamin the great statesman broke 
down and wept. He had kind words 
for all his brethren, but they cquid not 
believe his love until he took in his 
arms. the only one of them who was 
guiltless and wept on his neck. Then 
love overcame them all and they talked 
together as one family. Then the way 
was opened for Joseph and his father 
to be reunited, and for the children of 
Israel to be established on the richest 
land in Egypt. 

This story is to be studied that it may 
make known the heart of God toward 
those who have sinned against him. It 
should: be compared with the teaching 
of Christ in the Sermon on the Mount 
[Matt. 6: 12-15,] and his answer to Peter’s 
inquiry about forgiving his brother [Matt. 
18: 21-35], and his own supreme ex- 
ample [Luke 23: 34]. Then the story 
[Gen. 42: 1-46: 7] should be read to the 
school by some one who can interpret 
it with his voice skillfully and sym- 
pathetically, without comment. No ser- 
mon on forgiveness could be more ef- 
fective then this. 





The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Oct. 20-26. The Christian and Public 
Sentiment. John 7: 37-48; Acts 6: 8-15; 
7: 54-60; 23: 6-10, 

His responsibility for it. How far may he disre- 
gard it? How can he make use of it? 
(See prayer meeting editorial.] 
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The Church at School 


From the beginning of Congregational his- 
tory religion and education have gone hand in 
hand ; and each recurring October sees an in- 
creasing exodus of young people from our 
churches to the various colleges and academies, 
who return in June to enrich church life with 
the results of their study and training. But 
do the churches sufficiently recognize and em- 
phasize the value of-this element—this fresh, 
abounding life, ready to receive and as eager 
to impart the freshest thought, to apply scien- 
tific principles and experiment in the latest 
methods? Many churches do to the extent of 
missing the students when they’re absent; 
some are grateful enough and wise enough to 
show their appreciation of the equipment 
they are securing and of what they are thus 
enabled to contribute to church life. 

Among the latter class is Piedmont of 
Worcester, Mass., Dr. Willard Scott, pastor. 
This church, when pupils leave, publishes on 
its calendar their names and schools, and each 
year gives the graduates a church reception. 
This. year it also held a meeting for collegians 
before they left, conducted by a student, with 
reports on the religious life in the colleges, 
its opportunities and hindrances, and roll- 
call of students. 

Last year it had thirty-two young people 
away at school, besides those at Clark Univer- 
sity, the Worcester ’Tech, Worcester Acad- 
emy and other local schools. This year it has 
forty-one: five in post-graduate schools, 
twenty-eight others in college and eight in 
special fitting schools. Last year an even 
fifty of its young people graduated from in- 
stitutions of high school grade or over, includ- 
ing those in Worcester. 

Such evidence of sympathetic interest in 
the school life of young people can hardly fail 
to strengthen their loyalty to the church and 
their willingness to, place at her service the 
treasures of their disciplined, enriched and 
developed natures. 





The Good Samaritan in Cow- 
boy Phraseology 


Among all the revisions and twentieth cen- 
tury versions of the Bible, we have failed to 
find anything corresponding to the following 
paraphrase of the familiar parable of the 
Good Samaritan, which certainly deserves to 
rank high in point of vividness and faithful- 
ness to the main features of the story, even if 
it lacks other desirable qualities in a transla- 
tion. Rev: W. B. D. Gray, a well-known 
Western Sunday school worker, furnishes 
the text and ascribes the original to a Wyo- 
ming Sunday school teacher : 


One day a feller was goin’ down from 
J’rusalem in the Jericho cafion. A couple 
chaps jumped on ’im, and when they had 
most killed him took ’is wad and run 
eet: By and by a preacher cum along 
and looked at the feller an’ sed, ‘‘I’ll not 
monkey wi’ that chap,” and went away. 
Purty soon a doctor cum by and looked at 
him and sed, ‘‘It’s none o’ my medicine,” 
an’ went away and left’im. Then a cow- 
boy cum along ridin’ a broncho. He got 
redid the feller and took ’is wipe an’ 
brushed away the dirt an’ blood from ’is 
face. Then he took ’im up and put ’im 
on his broncho an’ took ’im ter the road- 
house an’ sed to the man: ‘“ Look ’ere, 

ou take care o’ this fellerfur me. Give 

im everythin’ he wants. Here’s my wad, 
and if you need any more w’en {i cum 
back from the range I’ll giv’ it ter yer.” 





God has not so created the creatures that 
after creating he abandons them. He loves 
them, delights in them, is with them, moves 
and sustains each creature according to its 
kind. We Christians know that with God 
creating and sustaining are one thing.—Mar- 
tin Luther. 
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The Literature of the Day 


Our Universities and the Civic Life 


The list of President Hadley’s printed 
works suggests the studies and interests 
which have given a real unity to these col- 
lected addresses and essays,* delivered 
in many places and contributed to dif- 
ferent magazines and reviews. He had 
become for business men, as well as stu- 
dents, perhaps, the highest American au- 
thority on the larger questions of eco- 
nomic relations and business law before 
he assumed the executive duties at Yale. 
It is natural, therefore, that he should in 
these occasional utterances, as head of 
one of the greatest of our universities, 
have looked over his familiar ground 
of political economy with reference to 
educational methods which would enable 
young men to make the most of social 
and of civic Jife, and “‘ to the development 
of that power and spirit upon which the 
perpetuation of our whole social order 
depends.” 

Widest, perhaps, in its sweep of thought 
and interest is the address on Govern- 
ment by Public Opinion, given before the 
University of California. Its definitions 
and qualifications, its caution joined with 
wholesome optimism, ought to have wide 
reading. He seems to us to put his hand 
on the real security and the real peril of 
America when he says: 

The question is often asked, What consti 
tutes the essential mark of a gentleman as 
distinct from the accidents of birth and of 
clothes, of manners and of speech? I be- 
lieve it is to be found in the readiness to ac- 
cept trusts, even when they are personally 
disadvantageous, the readiness to subordi- 
nate a man’s own convenience to a social 
code. The code may be a good one or a bad 
one, but it isan authority which the gentle- 
man accepts of his own free will, without 
waiting for any one to compel him to accept it. 

To the extent that he does this he not only 
proves himself a gentleman, but proves him- 
self capable of self-government. In this 
sense I believe that the great body of the 
American people are gentlemen, and that 
this is the best guarantee for the permanence 
of our system of self-government amid the 
increasing difficulties with which it has to 
deal.... The thing that makes democracy 
practicable is a willingness, on the part of 
the mass of the people, to submit to self-im- 
posed authority without waiting for the po- 
liceman to enforce it. 

A characteristic choice of theme for an 
occasion is the address on Political Edu- 
cation given before the girls of Vassar 
College. It recognizes the difficulties and 
even the retrogressions of recent years, 
it insists upon the duty of colleges to 
teach broadly and thoroughly what citi 
zens ought to know. 

President Hadley’s own inaugural ad 
dress on Yale Problems, Past and Pres 
ent, delivered just two years ago, is fit 
tingly included, and modestly put at the 
end of this volume. It will be read with 
Tenewed interest in these days of the 
Yale bicentennial rejoicings. Its cour- 
age, wisdom and faith drew public atten- 
tion at the time, and it should be read 
again as the keynote of an administration 
of the university which promises to be 
among the most renowned in its history. 

“The central problem,” he declared, “is 
this: How shall we make our educational 


7 The Education of the American Citizen. By Arthur 
'. Hadley. pp. 231. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


system meet the world’s demands for 
progress on the intellectual side without 
endangering the growth of that which 
has proved most valuable on the moral 
side? And it is the latter part which 
demands the most immediate attention 
from a college president.” 

We have quoted largely from these in- 
spiring and helpful addresses in the hope 
that we may tempt our readers, or all of 
them who wish to know the best about 
the ideals of civic training for our youth, 
to buy and read the book. 


A Successor of Chaucer 


Such a title * inevitably challenges com- 
parisons. The cycle of fiction at the end 
of five centuries has come round from 
Chaucer to Hewlett. One wrote from 
observation of what went on under his 
own eyes, and in which he himself hada 
part. The other has written out of study 
of old parchments and the remnant which 
has survived from the few books which 
the pilgrims to the shrine of St. Thomas 
had in theirown day. One saw his book 
circulated in a few painfully transcribed 
manuscripts. The other heard that every 
copy of the thousands of the first edition 
was sold on the day of publication, and 
that a second edition of 25,000 was ready 
to come from the press. 

There is food for thought in the com- 
parison. We inevitably ask whether the 
popular curiosity is justified, and whether 
the New Tales may be put on the shelf 
by the side of the old, which have been 
the quiet and unfailing delight of so many 
generations of lovers of genial humor and 
sympathetic study of nature and of hu- 
man life. 

The answer is one which men will make 
from the view point of their own taste 
and knowledge. It may be said at once 
that the new book will appeal to many 
who found the leisurely pace of the old 
pilgrimage unreasonably slow. Mr. Hew- 
lett is of his own age, appreciative of a 
telling and pregnant phrase, but impa- 
tient of episodes and divarications. These 
stories move on with the force of a tor- 
rent straight toward the goal, where 
Chaucer’s pilgrims wander in delightful 
ease, observent of the surroundings of 
theirway. They have their own keen hu- 
mor and not infrequent geniality, but we 
miss the continually genial depth of inter- 
est in men, the humorous seriousness of 
the old poet, who cared more for his com- 
panions than for the stories that they told, 
and leaves us with the memory of a group 
of pilgrims, rather than a series of tales. 
The new poet (to give the name which be- 
longs to him by right of spirit, if not of 
form) makes the tales and the people of 
the tales more vivid to us than the tellers 
of them. 

There are those who cannot endure Mr. 
Hewlett’s work, as there are those who 
cannot endure Carlyle, because of the 
peculiarities of style. For these any 
commendation of the book would be 
useless. It must be confessed that this 
style is unique, of little use for the 





*New Canterbury Tales. By Maurice Hewlett. pp. 
262. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


conversations of the street and some- 
times overloaded with unfamiliar turns 
of phrase. But it is admirably adapted 
to the use to which it is put in these ren- 
derings of familiar medieval tales. Its 
archaic flavor, vivid picturesqueness, 
swift transitions carry the mind un- 
wearied through strange scenes. Grant 
that we walk in fairyland—at least we 
walk swiftly and all hangs together in 
the scenery of our way. There is noth- 
ing familiar but the human nature, if you 
will, but its heart beats true. 

For ourselves we give thanks for a 
writer so true to his own thought and 
vision, so powerful in taking us worlds 
and centuries away from our beaten track 
of reading and of work. We may not 
wish to place the New Tales by the side 
of the old on our library shelves. We may 
wonder how they will seem to other read- 
ers five centuries hence. But we are 
sure that Chaucer, with the humorous 
twinkle in his deep eyes, would, after he 
struck the pace and caught the swing, 
have read them with delight and hailed 
this new poet as a brother in the craft of 
insight and of power. 


A Storehouse of Philosophy 


English and American students of phi- 
losophy will hail with delight this great 
work.* Hitherto they have been obliged 
to go to French or German works or to a 
meager English volume when they have 
sought definitions or brief discussions of 
some philosophical subject. The editor 
has an international reputation for thor- 
ough and original work in philosophy. 
The consulting editors are the first schol- 
arsin America, England, Scotland, France, 
Germany and Italy. The contributors 
are among the leading thinkers of Eng- 
land and America. 

There is no provincialism of learning 
in this work, and there is scarcely any- 
thing of importance that has not been 
read and reread, criticised and amended 
by more than one of the editors. We 
have, therefore, the opinion, not of a sin- 
gle writer, but of a competent board of 
scholars. One may quote from it with 
the secure feeling that he has back of 
him the weighty opinions of the best 
thinkers of today. 

The whole work is to cover the large 
field of philosophy. A prominent place 
is given to psychology because of its cen- 
tral relation to all the sciences, and the 
importance and use of the psychological 
method in philosophy proper. It seeks 
to render service to the thinking of to- 
day. The present position and pressing 
problems of philosophy rather than the 
ancient receive most attention. There 
is, however, no slighting of history. On 
the contrary, the historical method is 
always used. The writers seek to give 
us the definition of terms, the meaning 
of ideas; the changes in terminology, the 
movement of thought through the cen- 
turies and the vital elements in concep- 
tions. 


*Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology. Edited 
by Prof. J. M. Baldwin, LL.D. Vol, I. pp. 644. Mac- 
millan Co, 
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Special features are the sketches of the 
great thinkers in the various departments 
of knowledge treated, the brief defini- 
tions of terms and their equivalents in 
other languages, the extended discussions 
of the greater subjects, the system of 
cross references, and the bibliography ap- 
pended to the more important articles. 
Our one criticism is that articles more 
or less theological in their nature are not 
up to the standard of other articles. 
There is definition, also description and 
history, but the vital element in a doc- 
trine is not developed or indicated. The 
space given to some of these fundamen- 
tal doctrines of the Christian religion is 
too meager, and their treatment is more 
scholastic than philosophic. In a dic- 
tionary of philosophy and psychology 
one has a right to look for the philosoph- 
ical and psychological worth of the theo- 
logical doctrines treated and a fear- 
less setting forth of the results of the 


- best modern thought and scholarship. 


We are not satisfied with mere defini- 
tions (cf. angel), nor with a series of ques- 
tions (cf. Holy Spirit), nor with a few in- 
adequate lines on one of the profoundest 
truths of religion (cf. incarnation). 

In spite of this defect, however, the 
work is great in conception, in impor- 
tance and in execution, and the editor, 
writers and publisher deserve the thanks 
of all students of philosophy. 


The New Books 


« *« In some cases, books announced in this de- 
partment will be reviewed editorially later. 


HISTORY 


The National Council of Con 4 ON 

Churches of the United States, 

Sag Ph.D. pp. 253. Pilgrim Press. 75 cents, 

ne 
The history of our National Councils is toa 
great extent the history of the churches in 
America, for they have registered in debate 
and conclusion our changes of opinion and be- 
lief. This is not a technical chronicle, but a 
popular account of these historic gatherings, 
which will be of special interest at the pres- 
ent time, written by one who knows his sub- 
ject well. The frontispiece is a portrait of 
Dr. Quint, to whom the churches owe so much, 
and the book, if lightly bound, is beautifully 
made. 


The ay Spatory of Syria and Palestine, by 
L. B. Pato h.D. pp.302. Charles Scribner’s 
a $1 ea 


One of the Semitic Series of hand-books, the 
object of which is to state the results of re- 
cent scientific research, which has provided 
us with a picture of a hitherto unknown civi- 
lization and a history of one of the great 
branches of the human family. Each work 
is complete in itself, and each contributor is 
a specialist on the subject assigned him. The 
purpose of the present volume is to tell the 
story of the West Semitic peoples from the 
earliest times down to the establishment of 
the Persian empire. From the central posi- 
tion of Syria and Palestine, and their constant 
contact with Babylonia, Assyria, Egypt and 
Arabia, all discoveries in the Orient throw 
light upon their early history. The results 
of the most recent explorations are incorpo- 
rated in this book. An extensive bibliogra- 


* phy on the subject is given, a chronological 


table of Oriental kings, also a number of 
maps of Syria and Palestine in different peri- 
ods. The work of Professor Paton is well 
and thoroughly done, and popular in form. 
Roman Public Life, by A. H. J. , Greenage. 
pp. 483. Macmillan Co. $2.50. 
One of the Hand-books of Archwology and 
Antiquities. Traces the growth of the Roman 
constitution and explains its working during 
the two phases of its maturity—the developed 
republic and the principate. All the impor- 
tant aspects of Roman public life, central, 
municipal and provincial, are touched upon, 








and the political genius of the Roman in deal- 
ing with the various problems of administra- 
tion is exhibited. The work is carried down 
to the time of Diocletian, whose accession 
the author thinks may perhaps mark the 
close of true “Roman” public life. The 
writer has performed his difficult task with 
painstaking care, and provided a thesaurus 
of information on the subject treated. 

Topical Survey of United States History, by 


Oliver P. Carnman, Ph. D., and Oscar Gerson, 
Ph.D. pp. 232. D.C. Heath & Co. 60 cents. 


A text-book for teaching United States his- 
tory by means of topical reviews. Assumes 
a previous detailed study of one of the ordi- 
nary school histories. Especially adapted 
for use in higher grammar grades or in high 
schools, and will be found exceedingly help- 
ful. It is the outgrowth of practical experi- 
ence in teaching history. 


TRAVEL 

Modern Athens, by Georne Horton. pp. 91. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 
Text and pictures work admirably together 
to make this pleasant sketch of the life of the 
Greek capital. It is not a guide-book, but it 
is better than a guide-book in giving the at- 
mosphere of the town, both in practical, 
everyday life and in its abiding artistic sug- 
gestiveness. Both those who have visited 
Athens and those who, desiring to go, enjoy 
fireside travel, will be pleased with it. 


The Romance of Religion, by Olive and “- 
bert Vivian. pp. 304. Longmans, Green & Co. 


“A readable account, illustrated by photo- 


graphs, of some surviving oddities of medi- 
wval religious observance, mostly in Chris- 
tian countries. The miracle-working images, 
ascetic organizations and survivals of proces- 
sions and church theatricals afford the authors 
a good variety of material, which they have 
collected by wide travel. Their personal 
sympathies, prejudices and ignorances may 


be gauged by the statement of the preface that - 


“The austerity of a devout monk is a mortifi- 
cation of the body, that of a Puritan is rather 
the stultification of the soul.” But the nar- 
rative is all the better because the authors 
sympathize with the bizarre methods of de- 
vout expression which they depict. 

Our Houseboat on the Nile, by Lee Bacon. 

pp. 286. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.75. 
The story of a trip of several weeks’ duration 
up the Nile is a houseboat. The journey was 
between the first and second cataracts and 
extended some 200 miles. The varied experi- 
ences of the voyage are described in an enter- 
taining way. Accounts are also given of the 
sights along the shores, of explorations of old 
temples and of excursions into the desert. 


Florence, by Grant Allen. 2 vols. pp. 225, 
253. L.C. Page & Co. $3.00. 


As beautifully illustrated guide-books which 


satisfy the esthetic sense these volumes are 
unique. They do not, nor are they intended 
to, supplant the useful Baedeker. Asa sup 
plement they furnish the visitor to Florence 
with a key to an intelligent study of its 
matchless art treasures. Abundant refer- 
ances are made to standard writers. The 
caution not to be led away by Ruskin’s too 
positive manner needed to be spoken. The 
books belong to the Travel Lovers’ Library, 
and typographically are all one could desire. 


VERSE 


The Dompiete ‘Works of John Keats, 5 vols., 
— BOM, Buxton Forman. T. Y. Crowell & 
Beautifully printed and illustrated books, 
including a memoir, the earliest published 
poems and Endymion; the miscellaneous 
poems, with essays and notes; the letters and 
an index. The most complete edition of Keats 
ever published, containing some materials 
and at least one letter recently discovered. 
Especially a student’s edition, the volumes 
being of a size convenient for the pocket, 
carefully annotated and furnished with abun- 
dant aids to the study of the poet. 

Johnnie Courteau, by W. H. aytemend. pp. 

159. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1. 
For the most part French- Canadian-English 
dialect poems, carrying much of the spirit and 
life of the people whom it represents and full 
of promise for its national self-consciousness, 
The range of human interest is wide; the 
logger, the wife on the prairie content with 
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her family, but homesick for a glimpse of the 
mountains, the curé, thé country doctor are 
types. There is a stirring English poem op 
Strathcona’s Horse, the troop of mounted 
Canadians which fought England’s battles jp 
South Africa. A good continuation of popu. 
lar work. The illustrations are admirably 
suited to the text. 

eeul by = Browning. pp. 45. T. Y. Crow. 
A tasteful edition of one of Browning’s strong. 
est poems, with an appreciative introduction 
by Professor MacVannel of Columbia. The 
drawings by Frank O. Small are of varying 
merit, some of them admirably interpreting 
the spirit of the poem. 

Pritchard.” pp 188, Lothrop Pub. Go. $100" 
Gathers the best of the verse which has been 
inspired by the grandeur and beauty of Niag. 
ara into a pretty book well illustrated by 
chosen photographs. No one of the poems is 
really great, but they average well. Would 
make a choice souvenir of a visit to the falls, 

> 

Bradley @Co. F. Waitt. pp. 235. A.1, 
A blind man’s vision of the glories of the 
starry heavens and of the course and purpose 
of time in verse that is often melodious and 
sometimes strong, but which fails, to carry us 
without occasional weariness through so long 
a journey. 

The Outer Parallel, | Sotet Strieletsi. pp. 

96. Saalfield Pub. Co. $1. 

Poetic license hardly ‘justifies the lapses from 
grammar, sense and melody which character- 
ize the five cantos of this poem, but we share 
the author’s enthusiasm for the character and 
achievements of Gen. Nathaniel Greene, who 
is its hero. 

FICTION 

A Friend with the Countersign, by B. kK. 

Benson. pp. 455. Macmillan Co. 

Inthis book Mr. Benson resumes the thread 
of adventurous experience begun in Who 
Goes There, his earlier novel of the war be- 
tween the States. We follow the experiences 
of the Army of the Potomac and the Army 
of Virginia in the expeditions of a Union 
spy, who is now on one side of the line and 
now onthe other. The author has the visual- 
izing imagination and makes the scenery of 
his story very real. There is no lack of ad- 
venture and hair-hreadth escape and the 
reader will get a clear idea of the ebb and 
flow of the tremendous struggle and a glimpse 
of the great leaders on both sides as a valua- 
ble addition to the romantic and adventurous 
interest of the story. 

The Serious Wooing. B John Oliver Hones 

pp. 269. Frederick Ay ‘Stokes Co. $1. 

A novel of fashionable life. The Eins at 
sixteen is married to a titled husband who 
becomes imbecile. She falls in love with an- 
other man, a Socialist with high ideas, of 
course, and goes to live with him. After- 
wards she learns that her husband is dead. 
Her lover having left her for a time, she mar- 
ries again, then leaves her second husband 
for her lover. The story is fairly interesting, 
the style is effective, the conversations need- 
lessly profane, the atmosphere unwholesome. 
It is difficult for an honest reader to find a 
sufficient motive for the writing of such 4 
book. ‘It is not surprising that the woman 
who could write it should have chosen a man’s 
name for her nom de plume. 


To the Third Generation, or Owenee’s Curse, 
- {ope one pp. 298. American Tract S0- 
ciet .00. 


Owenee is an Indian mother, who, maddened 
by the death of her only son, brought about 
by drinking, lays a curse on the trader wh0 
sold him the liquor, which dooms him and all 
his descendants to the same fatal thirst. The 
curse is terribly fulfilled, one young life after 
another being wrecked by the inherited taste 
for drink, a doom from which only the faith 


- and prayers of a devout mother save the last 


descendant. 
Justice to the Woman, by hor Babcock. 
pp. 373. A.C. McClurg & Co. $1. 
This novel is based on the old, oid story of 4 
false man’s betrayal and an ignorant girl’ 
credulity. The usual misery which such re- 
lations cause ensues; in the end the latent 
nobility of the woman builds up within her4 
purified Christian character, while the mea?- 
ness of the man carries him lower ard lower. 
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Last of the. Arawaks, by Frederick A. 
The Last 20. W.A. Wilde Co, $1.50. 


An imaginative story of adventure in the 
island of? San Domingo. Many interesting 
facts concerning its early history— with which 
the name of Columbus is closely associated— 
are woven into the narrative. A picture is 
also given of the internal affairs of the island 
in recent years. The chief executive at the 
time of the story was President Heureaux, 
whose despotic rule rendered the country un- 
usually rebellious. The author spent consid- 
erable time in the island, and writes from per- 
sonal knowledge. 

The Wheels of the Machine, by Charles M. 

Sheldon. pp. 30. Paper. Advance Pub. Co. 10 

cents. 
A short story of political life and the temper- 
ance issue, dedicated to John G. Woolley. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 

Citizen Dan of the Junior Republic, by Ida 

T. Thurston. pp. 307. A. I. Bradley & Co. 
Mrs. Thurston’s latest book is worthy of 
her reputation as a writer of first-class stories. 
This one has to do with a street waif who en- 
ters a Junior Republic, and his good influ- 
ence on the careless and wayward son of a 
rich man, who has been sent to the Republic 
by his despairing father. It is full of real 
manliness, as well as of hearty interest, and 
ought to be popular with boy readers, and 
girls too. 


A Twentieth Century Boy, by Marguerite 
Linton Glentworth. pp. 310. Lee & Shepard. 


$1.25. 


A book by a former child protégée of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. The hero’s pranks are nu- 
merous and often serious to persons and prop- 
erty about him. How he holds their affection 
can be understood only on the ground of rela- 
tionship. He is in no sense a model for the 
century he is supposed to represent. Proba- 
bly, however, the book will be read by those 
who love a rogue, though he nowhere gives 
promise of ever recovering from his roguery. 
The True Mother Goose, pp. 136. A. Wes- 
sels Co. $1.00. 
Children never tire of the nonsense and jin- 
gle of that classic, Mother Goose. This edi- 
tion is exceptionally attractive. Every song 
has a tell-tale illustration. Each page is or- 
namented with a border of appropriate 
“goose” decorations. While the book con- 
tains all the most familiar nursery lore, it has 
many with which modern babes are not at all 
familiar. For the reciter there is an interest- 
ing account of. that mysterious person in 
whose name all these prattlings have been 
told. A “first line’ index adds special value. 
A Nest of Girls, yy Elizabeth W. Timlow. pp. 
412. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.60. 
A description of life at a modern boarding 
school, very feminine in character, but whole- 
some and refreshing after some of the senti- 
mental nonsense concerning such institutions 
so dear to the heart of the girl reader of the 
last generation. That Miss Timlow has known 
girls well, we feel certain, and some of her 
characters are well worth meeting. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

In Our County. By Marion Harland. pp. 465. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 
Charming sketches of social and domestic 
life—romances, comedies, tragedies—of an 
age in the life of old Virginia which antedated 
the mighty convulsion of a generation ago. 
Some of the titles are: The Big Revival at 
Pine Creek, Our Family Skeleton, ‘‘V. V.,” 
The Overseer’s Wife, At the Spa, The Lethe 
Mystery. The photographic illustrations were 
taken “in our county,” and are authentic. 

Deafness and Cheerfulness, by A. W. Jack- 

son, pp. 191. Little, Brown & Co. 
A wholesome and readable account of the sit- 
uation of the deaf and appeal to and for them 
in view of the possibilities and opportunities 
which life yet holds. It would help us to be 
considerate of their rights and needs and our 
privilege of service to read this book, and its 
hopeful and cheerful spirit must be of service 
to the deaf, who will best understand the ex- 
perience which it depicts. 

The Spinster Book, by Byte Reed. pp. 222. 

G. P. Putnam’s sons. $1.50. 
Rather a silly book, which cynically inclined 
and morbidly introspective people may enjoy. 
It gives evidence of some careful observation 
of human nature, but the effort to say smart 
things robs it of any serious value. 
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Bits from New Books 


A Mother’s Syllogism 


That same Contessa Galeotti lived to 
a frosty old age. Her syllogism upon 
the facts recorded—the result of a long 
observation of our species, more remark- 
able, perhaps, for shrewdness than a nice 
understanding of the system of Aristotle 
—may be thus expressed: ‘‘ All men are 
fools. Butmysonisagreatfool. There- 
fore my son is a great man.”—Maurice 
Hewlett, in New Canterbury Tales. 


A Forecast About Trusts 


So far as the present tendency toward 
industrial consolidation is a financial 
movement for the sake of selling securi- 
ties, itis likely to be short-lived. So far 
as it is an industrial movement to secure 
economy of operation and commercial 
policy, it is likely to be permanent, At- 
tempts to stop this tendency by law will 
probably be as futile in the field of man- 
ufacture as they have been in that of 
transportation. The growth of these en- 
terprises creates a trust in a sense which 
is not generally appreciated; it gives 
their managers a discretionary power to 
injure the public as well as to help it. 
The wise exercise of this trust cannot be 
directly provided for by legal enactment ; 
it must be the result of an educational 
process which can be furthered by wid- 
ened conceptions of directors’ responsi- 
bility. As this process of consolidation 
and education goes on, private and pub- 
lic business tend to approach each other 
in character. The question of state own- 
ership of industrial enterprises, instead 
of becoming an acute national issue, as 
so many now expect, will tend rather to 
become relatively unimportant, and may 
not improbably be removed altogether 
from the field of party politics.—Presi- 
dent Hadley, in The Education of the 
American Citizen. 


Little Lac Grenier 
(Gren- Yay) 


Leetle Lac Grenier, she’s all alone, 

Right on de mountain top, 

But cloud sweepin’ by will fin’ tam to stop, 
No matter how quickly he want to go, 

So he’ll kiss leetle Grenier down below. 


Leetle Lac Grenier, she’s all alone, 

Up on de mountain high, | 

But she never feel lonesome, ’cos for w’y? 
So soon as de winter was gone away 

De bird come an’ sing to her ev’ry day. 


Leetle Lac Greenier, she’s all alone, 

Back on de mountain dere, 
But de pine tree an’ spruce stan’ ev’ry where 
Along by de shore, an’ mak’ her warm, 

For dey kip off de win’ an’ de winter storm! 


Leetle Lac Grenier, O! let me go, 

Don’t spik no more, 

For your voice is strong lak de rapid’s roar, 

An’ you know youse’f I’s too far away, 

For visit you now—leetle Lae Grenier! 

—From Johnnie Courteau, by William H. 
Drummond. 


A Little Girl’s Experience 
The longer I grow older, the more I 
don’t go out so much.—Betty, in The 
Captain of the School, by Alice Barber 
Stephens. 


Mirage 

But with all its natural look one is at 
loss to understand how it could ever be 
seriously accepted as a fact, save at the 
first blush. People dying for water and 
in delirium run toward it—at least the 
more than twice-told tales of travelers so 
report—but I never knew any healthy 
eye that did not grow suspicious of it 
after the first glance. It trembles and 
glows too much and soon reveals itself as 
something intangible, hardly of earth, 
little more than a shifting fantasy. You 
cannot see it clear-cut and well-defined, 
and the snapshot of your camera does 
not catch it at all. 

Yet its illusiveness adds to, rather than 
detracts from, its beauty. Rose-colored 
dreams are always delightful; and the 
mirage is onlyadream. It has no more 
substantial fabric than the golden haze 
that lies in the cafions at sunset. It is 
only one of nature’s veilings which she 
puts on or off capriciously. But again 
its loveliness is not the less when its un- 
certain, fleeting character is revealed. 
It is one of the desert’s most charming 
features because of its strange light and 
its softly glowing opaline color. And 
there we have come back again to that 
beauty of landscape which lies not in the 
lines of mountain valley and plain, but 
in the almost formless masses of color 
and light.—From The Desert, by John C. 
Van Dyke. 


Natural Tyrants 


Was there ever, in all this wide coun- 
try, a good cook who was not a tyrant? 
—From The Crisis, by Winston Churchill. 


Unconscious Deafness 


I once asked an aurist of wide experi- 
ence what proportion of an average com- 
munity he would expect to find deaf. 
His prompt answer was, ‘‘ More than 
sixty per cent.” . . . Nature has given us 
more than twice the hearing capacity 
needed in the ordinary contacts of life ; so 
that, as a rule, one must lose more than 
half his hearing before he is conscious of 
the loss of any. My tests, however, 
make plain the earlier stages of the bad 
way, and justify my conclusion that 
those with less than normal hearing are 
the majority.— From Deafness and Cheer- 
fulness, by A. W. Jackson. 


The Nile Voyage 


The Upper Egypt silence is often 
broken by trivial and quaint remarks 
which linger long after in one’s memory, 
where one would wish more important 
things could indelibly engrave themselves 
—remarks such as a traveler was heard 
to make, that she would have enjoyed 
Egypt very much but for “so many dug- 
up things.”—From Our Houseboat on the 
Nile, by Lee Bacon. 


Boston Scorn 


Graven on his face was what is called 
the ‘‘ Boston scorn.” And no scorn has 
been known like unto it since the days of 
Athens.—From The Crisis, by Winston 
Churchill. 
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Report of the Committee of Fifteen . 


The Substance of the Important Document Submitted to the National Council this Week 


The earlier portion of this extended and 
valuable report is a historical survey of the 
various efforts made from time to time to 
adjust the relations of the six benevolent so- 
cieties to one another and to the churches. 
Most of these efforts had their origin in 
meetings of the National Council. In 1892 
a committee of nine, of which Rev. James 
Brand, D. D., was chairman, advised the 
federation of the societies as distinctive from 
organic union, and another committee at 
that same meeting favored two annual meet- 
ings. In 1895 there was a reiteration of the 
recommendation of two annual meetings, one 
of the home society and one of the foreign. 
Again, in 1898, the committee, headed by the 
late Dr. Lamson, expressed its approval of 
two meetings, and at this meeting the com- 
mittee of fifteen herewith reporting was 
intrusted with two functions: first, to devise 
plans to increase the income of the six mis- 
sionary societies, and, second, to consider 
their closer union. In carrying out the 
former proposal an elaborate scheme was 
devised, involving a thorough organization 
of each state through committees in each 
church, each conference, and all related to 
a central committee of the state body. Tables 
showing the receipts of the six societies for 
ten years, from 1889-98 inclusive, were sent 
to all the states in order to show what had 
been done and what still needed to be done. 

The results of this effort, so far as agitation 
of the matter of increased benevolence is con- 
cerned, are set forth respecting the States of 
Washington, Nebraska, Kansas, California 
and Massachusetts. The nature of the liter- 
ary matter circulated and the appeal made is 
fully set forth, as well as different methods in 
local churches for increasing their weekly 
offering. 

Coming to the second and no less important 
duty of the committee, to consider federation 
of the societies, the report goes on to speak of 
the creation of the committee of nine, whose 
recommendations in due time appeared in 
The Congregationalist, and with most of 
whose principles, which are at the basis of 
these recommendations, the committee of 
fifteen report itself in substantial agreement. 

The plans for more systematic organization 
in the future occupy a number of pages in 
the report, as submitted to the council. Em- 
phasis is placed upon the necessity of educa- 
tion beginning in the home and reaching 
through the Sunday school and Christian En- 
deavor Societies, as well as through special 
organized missionary study circles, the pos- 
session by each church of a missionary library 
and the holding of a missionary meeting at 
least once every month, or perhaps introducing 
each prayer meeting with a prelude of ten or 
fifteen minutes on missionary work. Theo- 
logical seminaries were also recommended to 
give larger place to missionaries in their cur- 
ricula, and the duty of pastors to keep their 
missionary ardor warm was cogently urged. 

As respects definite r dations touch- 
ing federation, the committee of fifteen speaks 
as follows concerning recommendations of 
the committee of nine. 

First, the fifteen agree with the nine in be- 
lieving that all salaried officers should be ap- 
pointed by the executive committee. 

As respects the second recommendation of 
the committee of nine, namely, that there 
should be one annual meeting, the committee 
of fifteen, after canvassing representative 
men througbout the county, came to the con- 
clusion that there should be two annual 
meetings rather than one. 

As respects the third recommendation of the 
committee of nine of having one secretary, 
with such assistance as he might need, there 
was concurrence except in applying it to the 





American Board. The suggestion of a limited 
governing membership was also approved, and 
the exact language of the report on this im- 
portant matter is as follows: 

“We believe the present method, in which 
so many of our home societies have a possible, 
and in some Gases a real, membership of many 
thousands, is not a wise business plan. We 
believe there would be much more interest 
taken in the annual meeting of the home 
societies, and larger gatherings on the aver- 
age, if there was a much smaller membership, 
whose special business it was to care for 
these trusts. The suggestion of the com- 
mittee of nine of having a membership of a 
few hundreds chosen pro rata among the 
states and conferences, in the same manner 
as members of the National Council are 
appointed, would be a great improvement on 
the present plan. We believe these should 
be chosen for a term of three years, one-third 
going out each year, sothat whilethere would 
be new members chosen, and thereby the 
interest widened, yet there would be two- 
thirds of the number holding over, which 
would give continuity and intelligent action 
in all the work. As this change is so radical, 
and as the American Board has already a 
limited membership, we would suggest that 
these changes be made first in our home 
societies, allowing the American Board to 
remain as it is for the present. An experi- 
ment of a few years would then determine 
which method is best, whether that by which 
the corporate membership of the Board are 
now chosen, or whether the more popular 
method of choosing the whole membership of 
these societies for a term of three years. 
The plan presented by the committee of nine 
of having these four hundred members at 
their annual meeting select the executive 
committee for the five heme societies seems 
to us entirely practical. We believe it is a 
wise plan to have different men, for the most 
part, care for the work of these executive 
boards. Within reasonable limits, the largest 
number of unpaid officials we can have the 
better. It interests more men in the work 
and enables men to give special thought to 
some one phase of our great missionary 
enterprise. 

“Tn advocating this proposed plan, we wish 
to emphasize the importance in all constitu- 
tional changes that may be made in the differ- 
ent societies of most sacredly guarding the 
rights and privileges of the present life and 
honorary members. Representatives of so- 
cieties have urged persons by the payment of 
sums varying from thirty to fifty dollars to 
come into such membership. Honored in- 
dividuals haye been designated for these 
positions by the local churches. All such 
members who so appreciate the position and 
attend the annual meetings would be as valu- 
able as those elected for the service. Not 
only would our plan preserve the rights to 
the present life and honorary members, but 
similar arrangements may wisely be con- 
tinued. Experience-has shown that the num- 
ber of such honorary members who would be 
likely to attend is not very great. Their 
presence would help the action of those who 
had been especially appointed to what might 
be called the corporate membership, and who 
had been made directly responsible for keep- 
ing acquainted with the work and attending 
its meetings. Considerable time will, of 
course, be required to bring about such 
changes, but we believe it is the goal towards 
which we should press.” 

Regarding the proposal of the committee 
of nine to have one missionary appeal, the 
committee dissents in the following language: 

** We feel that there are some serious diffi- 
culties with regard to the proposed plan of 





the committee of nine in having one appeal, 
Each of our six societies represents specific 
work, and the appeal of each can be made 
more effective if it is kept definite and dis- 
tinct from every other. There are those who 
believe that the greatest danger of our coun- 
try now is in the South, and that the most im- 
perative call is to educate the colored people. 
In many cases this conviction has all the force 
of aninheritance. There are others who be- 
lieve the work for the child is of the most 
value, and prefer to lay the emphasis, there- 
fore, on Sunday school work, while there are 
still others whose hearts are enlisted for the 
broad work at homeor abroad. It is certainly 
of great importance that we have no plan 
which could interfere with the gifts of these 
persons, who have strong convictions and who 
often give generously to help the work which 











The Renovator’s 
Business Gone 








“No,” said Mrs. Pr 38, ‘I shall never need 
you again. You see. I am using the Ostermoor 
Patent Elastic Felt Mattress, and it requires no 
remaking because it is vermin-proof and never 
mes or gets jumpy, as hair mat.resses do. Good 
day.” 


The Ostermoor 
Patent Elastic$ | 5 
Feit Mattress, 


Positively not for sale by stores. 
We pay express charges to your door. 


We sell on the distinct ‘eement that you may 
return it at our expense an: got your money bac 
(without dispute) if not satisfactory in every way 
at the end of Thirty Nights’ Free Trial, and 
So guarantee that the best $50 hair mat- 

ress made is not its equal in cleanliness, dura- 
bility or comfort. 
May We Send You Our Free Book ? 

This is all we ask. We want you to know about 
our mattress even if you have made up your 
mind not to buy one. simply send your ad- 
dress on a postal for our 72-page book “The Test 
of Time.” 

2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 Ibs. . $ 8.35) 
All 
30 Ibs. . ° ° 1.00 | 6 fee 
3 feet 6 inches wide, 35 Ibs. . 11.70 }3 4). 
4 feet wide, 40 Ibs. . - 13.35 Long. 
4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 Ibs. . 15.00 
If made in two parts 50 cts. extra. 
Express Charges Prepaid Everywhere. 


Beware! There is 
- not a single store in 
the country that car- 
ries our mattress; al- 
most every store now 
has an imitation so 


is kept in stock to sell 
on our advertising. 
Our name and guaran- 
tee 18 on every genuine 
mattress. 


Ostermoor & Co., 118 Elizabeth St., New York. 
We have cushioned 25,000 churches. 
Send for our book ** Church Cushions.” 
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seems to them most vital. While we are in 
favor of federation, so far as the idea can be 
carried out, we must not forget the other idea 
which belongs to this generation—the value of 
specialization; we cannot press the idea of 
federation too far without doing violence to 
this other principle. While it is important 
that in the appeals of these various societies 
we should avoid all possibility of clashing, to 
attempt to pool the gifts for our six societies 
would, we believe, be most disastrous. Of 
course such a general appeal might be made 
and the money divided in some fair propor- 
tion, but we fear it is too idealistic, as condi- 
tions are now, to be practicable. We shall 
get more money by that form of organization 
which shall lay the emphasis from time to 
time on special branches of our work. We 
Congregationalists have already had some 
disastrous experiences, so that we shall not 
hastily make any further experiments.” 

The report concludes with these specific rec- 
ommendations: 


It is, therefore, Resolved, 1, That we urge 
upon all our churches the importance of laying 
added emphasis upon the great missionary 
work at home and abroad to which, as Con- 
gregationalists, we are pledged. 

2, That each church be requested, by a per- 
sonal canvass, to reach, so far as possible, ev- 
ery one of its members with a direct personal 
appeal for some gift to each of our six mis- 
sionary societies. 

3. That our churches, so far as practicable, 
make the month of October a missionary 
month. 

4, That all our churches should make some 
provision in their Sunday school and Christian 
Endeavor Societies for educating our young 
people in every department of our missionary 
work. 

5. That as the pastors are the great leaders 
of the church, we urge that in all ordinations 
and installations the missionary knowledge 
and interest of the candidate should be a mat- 
ter of faithful inquiry. 

6. That we approve of so much of the re- 
port of the committee of nine as recommends 
the appointment of all salaried officers in our 
six societies by executive boards ; of the plan, 
so far as practicable, of one administrative 
head; and of a limited governing member- 
ship for each of our home societies. 

7. That we urge the five home societies to 
try the experiment of a united annual meet- 
ing, allowing the meeting of the American 
Board to remain unchanged for the present. 
Having two annual meetings each year, one 
in the East and one in the West, will be one 
step towards a closer federation of all our 
missionary work. 

8. That we recommend that the executive 
boards of each of our five home societies con- 
sider the proposition of having an advisory 
committee of seven chosen from their own 
number, which shall hold stated meetings and 
to which all questions having to do with their 
joint work shall be referred for advice; that, 
with the addition of a representative from 
the American Board, this advisory committee 
take such measures as they deem advisable, 
looking to the organization in all our confer- 
ences and states of missionary committees to 
urge enlarged benevolences in our churches. 

9. That we recommend that there shall be 
two missionary publications, one devoted to 
foreign work, the other to home work, both of 
them to be published monthly, and to be equal 
in literary ability and typographical style to 
the best publications of the day. 

10, That we recommend that our missionary 
societies unite in issuing brief manuals of in- 
struction and information suitable for perma- 
nent use in our Sunday schools, young people’s 
societies and other organizations. 

That in memory of our noble ancestors and 
what they have wrought, in doing foundation 
missionary work at home and abroad, and 
Temembering their enthusiastic belief in the 
Congregational polity as in harmony with our 
national institutions, it is for us, their children, 
to push on to larger service, showing thereby 
that we are worthy to represent the faith and 
courage and devotion of the Pilgrims. 


This report has the approval of every mem- 
ber of the committee. 





(Signed) Samuel B. Capen, Charles A. Hop- 
kins, Mrs. Francis E. Clark, William Shaw, 
O. Vincent Coffin, Charles E. Jefferson, Rob- 
ert J. Kent, F. W. Balawin, C. W. Hiatt, 
Nehemiah Boynton, Mrs. E. W. Blatchford, 
R. E. Jenkins, Nathan P. Dodge, David N. 
Beach, John K. McLean, Committee of Fif- 
teen on Missionary Work, Boston, Oct. 3, 1901. 





Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, OOT. 11 


The opening hymn including a petition for 
all “‘ who Christ confess,” reference was made 
by Miss Lamson to the topic on the calendar 
for the first day of the week, Unconfessed 
Christians on Mission Fields, and selections 
read from the seventeenth chapter of John. 
Mrs. Albrecht of Japan gave an interesting 
account of work in Niigata, especially as car- 
ried on by Mr. and Mrs. Newell, the latter 
name, with Mrs. Pettee’s, being on the calen- 
dar for the day. Shesaidthat the Board com- 
menced work there in 1883. In 1887 a large 
re-enforcement was sent; ‘‘a carload of mis- 
sionaries ’”’ made the journey across the con- 
tinent together, all but one going to Niigata. 
At that time the sentiment in favor of for- 
eigners and foreign customs was at its height ; 
only four years later the pendulum had 
swung far to the other side. She described 
Mr. and Mrs. Newell’s work for the people, 
the ways in which the Bible women assisted, 
the important place of a reading-room in the 
missionary’s equipment, the success of efforts 
put forth in behalf of soldiers, the scareity of 
laborers, so that often the only resource was 
to take a laborer from another station. She 
spoke of the numerous classes in Mrs. Pet- 
tee’s home in Okayama, of the hard work in 
teaching music that Miss Torrey is doing in 
Kobe and its value. Many when asked what 
first attracted them to the new life answered: 
“Your Christian songs,” and while a speaker 
might be shouted down by a mob, if a song 
was started there was immediate silence, 
maintained until “you could almost hear a 
pin drop.” 

Miss Stone’s dangerous situation was spoken 
of and prayers offered for her release. The 
news, just received in the morning papers, of 
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the wiping out of the debt of the American 
Board the night before in Hartford, was an- 
nounced with satisfaction and thankfulness. 





Education 


Mr. Andrew Carnegie has begun to give to 
Irish cities. Waterford has been offered $25,- 
000 for a public library. 


The recent proffer of the chair of inorganic 
chemistry at Géttingen University to Prof. 
T. M. Richards, a brilliant young member of 
the faculty of Harvard University, is attract- 
ing the attention of the public, especially 
since Professor Richards declined the call. 
It is being cited as the first instance of a Ger- 
man university calling an American to so 
important a post. Caspar René Gregory, a 
native of Philadelphia, has been a teacher 
of New Testament exegesis at Leipsic Uni- 
versity for many years, with the title of hon- 
orary ordinary professor. 
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The American Board at Hartford 


A Remarkable Series of Eloquent Addresses. 


The meeting house was a theater and the 
headquarters a building belonging to the Co- 
lonial Club. The conversion to missionary 
service, even for three days, of these build- 
ings, which suggest the things of the world 
rather than the things of the kingdom, is, 
perhaps, a prophecy of the time when the 
Christian conquest of the world shall have 
gone so far that the club and the theater may 
be reckoned among the acknowledged agen- 
cies of the kingdom. 

Certain it is that the American Board has 
seldom been better housed for its great meet- 
ings than in Parsons Theater in the city of 
Hartford— memorable now both for great 
things said and greater things done in it—nor 
had more convenient social rooms than were 
provided in the Colonial Club building, and 
the offices of a gravious hospitality could not 
have been better administered than by the 
local ministers and their numerous and 
efficient helpers on the various local com- 
mittees. Rev. R. H. Potter, pastor of the 
Center Church, led in the opening devotions 
of the session. He was not often upon the 
platform in the later meetings, but he showed 
himself a man whose counsel and presence 
will be sought and prized as time brings to 
this young successor of one of the Board’s 
highest officers the larger responsibilities of 
Congregational fellowship. 


THE GREETING 


The pleasant duty of welcoming the Board 
to Hartford naturally fell to one of the vet- 
erans in service, Dr. Edwin Pond Parker, for 
something like thirty years pastor of the 
South Church and, though long in service, 
still retaining the dew of his youth. He said 
all the graceful and courteous things which 
naturally fall to one who is a spokesman for 
a city of such sweetly ordered homes as char- 
acterize Hartford. He paid worthy tribute 
to the goodly Christian fellowship of the city 
from the beginning. Perhaps, however, the 
most significant part of his speech was his 
allusion to controversies not yet remote, but 
remembered only as 

Old, unhappy, far-off things 
And battles long ago. 

This portion of his address closed with this 
declaration of faith: “I do not pretend to 
understand, much less to defend or accuse, 
these tendencies of religious thought, and I 
often wonder what their results will be in 
days tocome. But I wish to say, in the words 
of the late Professor Jowett, ‘I have a faith, 
not that after a period of transition all things 
will remain as they were before, but that they 
will all come round again to the use of man 
and the glory of God.’” 


OFFICIALS ARE HEARD 


President Capen’s reply expressed a cordial 
appreciation of Connecticut Congregational- 
ism, and alluded to the earliest meetings of 
the Board in Farmington in 1809 and Hartford 
in 1812, with an attendance of a little band of 
less than ten corporate members at either 
meeting. He dwelt upon two significant 
events whose influence was felt in every later 
session: President McKinley’s death and the 
capture of Miss Stone. 

Dr. Albert H. Plumb, chairman of the 
Prudential Committees, followed with an ad- 
dress startling in its array of facts and in- 
spiring in its clarion call to actions worthy of 
“a grand and awful time.” He said that in 
the decade which closed the century our 
wealth grew from sixty-five thousand to 
ninety-four thousand millions of dollars, and 
the present year is the most prosperous of 
all. Not only have we more rich men, but 
more well-to-do people than ever lived before 
in any age under any one government. With 


men equipped with such enormous powers, 
and more and more disposed to use them for 
the highest aims, what cannot God do through 
them ? 

The keynoteof Secretary Daniels’s report on 
the home department was “ disappointed, but 
not discouraged.” The substance of it was 
given to the readers of The Congregationalist 
last week. 

Secretary Smith’s annual survey reviewed 
in an extempore address the points covered 
in the report printed in last week’s issue. 
He dwelt with particular emphasis upon the 
open door for evangelization in Spain and the 
Philippines; the renewal of the missions in 
Ponape; the restored Doshisha and the great 
evangelical revival in Japan; the signs of 
promise in Armenia; and the certainty that 
the dark clouds now hanging over China were 
“big with blessings.” Rev. W. E. Park, D. D., 
of Gloversville, N. Y., followed Dr. Smith’s 
address with a fervent and particularly inelu- 
sive prayer for all mission fields and mission- 
ary agencies. 


Tuesday Evening 


At the opening of the session President 
Capen read a full statement of the steps al- 
ready taken by the Prudential Committee for 
the rescue of Miss Stone, and the reasons for 
indorsing an effort to raise the price of the 
ransom in reversal of an earlier decision that 
such action was unwise. The advice received 
from the Government by a special committee 
sent to Washington convinced the officers of 
the Board that the first thing to do was to se- 
cure Miss Stone’s safety, then other steps 
would foliow. 

THE SERMON 


The annual sermon was preached by Rev. 
Edward D. Eaton, D. D., president of Beloit 
College. His text was, Jesus’ answer to 
John concerning the signs of his Messiahship. 
The discourse was a careful and scholarly 
résumé of the historical effects of Christian- 
ity. The efficacy of the gospel was forcibly 
illustrated both in its power to vitalize lan- 
guage, to awaken the mind and to restore the 
body, but its crowning work was in the cre- 
ation of spiritual life. The various points of 
the discourse were illustrated by many facts 
gathered in a personal visit to the mission 
fields. The sermon closed with these words: 
“The missionary enterprise is the most note- 
worthy, as it is the noblest, expression of the 
highest life of the modern world. To this 


Christ calls us by his loving, masterful voice. © 


For this he animates us by the things we hear 
and see, these new and glorious marvels of a 
vitalizing and redeeming gospel. Why tarry 
we ina dim, chill prison of incertitude? Out 
in the open is our place, where God is on the 
field, and the conquering Saviour leads ever 
onward.” 


Wednesday Morning 


When Dr. Lyman Abbott gave out the open- 
ing hymn at half-past eight, the goodly com- 
pany who had hastened to the earliest service 
of the day filled only the central section of the 
first floor seats in the great auditorium, but 
the numbers rapidly increased and before the 
session closed, with the singing of ‘‘How 
firm a foundation,” the congregation filled the 
lower floor and had overflowed into the first 
balcony. Dr. Abbott proved a most happy 
choice for leader of a prayer meeting. He 
spoke upon the words of the great commis- 
sion in a clear, illuminative way, long enough 
to awaken interest but not too long to risk 
an antielimax, and then asked others to pray 
vocally or silently and to speak freely. His 
central thought—that Christ must ever be 
with all workers who do his work unto the 
end of the age—lingered in the minds of those 


The Business Transacted and the Spirit of the Gathering 


who followed him, but the situation of Miss 
Stone dominated every other interest. The 
often repeated prayers for her safety and de. 
liveranve were not more significant than fer. 
vent petitions for the conversion of her cap. 
tors, and the redemptioa of Turkey from 
misrule. The praying assembly seemed of 
one heart and one mind in interpreting the 
capture of the missionary as a new call from 
Macedonia, ‘‘Come over and help us.” The 
feeling was intense, and among the thanks. 
givings were recognitions of a divine Provi- 
dence in overruling a disaster to turn the 
eyes of all Christian Americans to the needs 
of the lands where St. Paul made his first 
European conquests. 

Throughout the entire meeting a marked 
devotional feeling was sustained, and after a 
touching prayer some one called for the hymn 
—since President McKinley’s death doubly sa- 
cred—“ Nearer, my God, to thee,” and it was 
sung with deep emotion. A spirit of confi- 
dence in God dominated the closing prayers 
and naturally led up to the singing of “How 
firm a foundation,” and so closed a remarkable 
hour of prayer. 


CO-OPERATING COMMITTEES REPORT 


The report from the eastern district was 
read by Mr. Henry H. Proctor of Boston, and 
dwelt especially upon the gathering of the 
twentieth century fund, now amounting, in 
cash and pledges, to nearly $100,000. It is 
proposed to continue the effort to increase 
this fund, at least for another year. 

The committee from the central district re- 
ported through Mr. C. A. Hull of New York. 
Very special effort had been made to increase 
missionary interest by a series of addresses 
by returned missionaries, a form of seed-sow- 
ing, however, which had not increased the 
immediate receipts. 

For the interior district Rev. W. B. Thorpe 
of the South Church, Chicago, reported eight 
regular committee meetings, six circular let- 
ters, and receipts raised from $136,000 in 1900 
to $158,000 in 1901. He urged the appoint- 
ment of a larger number of corporate members 
in Chicago and vicinity, and that election be 
for a term of years rather than for life, thereby 
making corporate membership to stand quite 
as much for service as for dignity. This part 
of the report was received with marked at- 
tention. 

No report was received from the Pacific 
coast district. 


THE MISSIONARIES THEMSELVES 


At eleven o’clock, when the returned mis- 
sionaries were introduced, the audience com- 
pletely filled the lower seats and the two gal- 
leries and many were standing in the aisles. 
The first of the men from the field was Edward 
Fairbank, who entered the service of the 
Board in the Marathi mission in 1893. He 
showed that the years of famine and plague 
had been years of special spiritual blessing. 
In 1898 there were more accessions than in any 
previous year; in 1900 more than in the first 
sixty-three years of the mission; and during 
the whole famine period there had been addi- 
tions which almost doubled the membership 
of the churches of the district. 

Rev. J. F. Clarke, a veteran from the Bul- 
garian field, followed. He entered the field 
in 1859, and counted his gains in mission work 
better that a fortune. From one of the boxes 
he had previously hung a map of his district, 
on which, by a piece of scarlet cloth, was in- 
dicated the exact spot where Miss Stone was 
captured. The work on this field is largely 
educational. Rev. George A. Wilder, who re- 
turns after ten years of servfce in eastern 
Africa, was received with special enthusiasm. 
He stoutly advocated A. M. A. methods in 
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dealing with the blacks in Natal and Zulu- 
land. He gave magnificent expression to the 
truth that it is quite as necessary for the 
missionary to teach the native how to live, as 
how to die. 

At other sessions other missionaries, of 
whom nearly. forty in all were in attendance, 
were presented and gladly listened to. 


ADDRESS OF VICE-PRESIDENT HOPKINS 


“What is it,”’ he said in opening, “‘ which 
we find most characteristic of these meetings ? 
More than anything else, the intensely prac- 
tical spirit. The real business of the king- 
dom, not talk about the kingdom, either after 
the manner of sociology or theology, is our 
work here.” His theme was The New Pen- 
tecost, and he returned to the Id¢sson of the 
morning to point out the things which entered 
into that first Pentecost, which is an object 
lesson for all time. In speaking of the com- 
munion of goods practiced in the church of 
Jerusalem, he made an earnest appeal for the 
preaching and practicing of a social gospel, 
provided only that it be really the gospel of 
Christ preached in the power of the Eternal 
Spirit. His words made a strong and deep 
impression. That the Board has been and is 
remarkably fortunate in its vice-presidents 
was further impressed upon the audience by 
a brief address by Dr. Hopkins’s predecessor 
in office, Mr. D. Willis James of New York. 
He briefly reviewed the persecutions in Ar- 
menia, the Boxer uprising in China, the death 
of President McKinley and the capture of 
Miss Stone, and asked his hearers to find in 
these events a call of God to sober and vicari- 
ous living. 

Another word from Afriea came from Rev. 
William E. Fay, who spoke of the transfor- 
mations he had seen in an African village in 
twenty years of missionary labor; but his 
words were less heeded than they would 
have been had not the heart of the peo- 
ple been turned to a mountain in Bulgaria 
by the reading of the following dispatch: 
“Miss Stone has been located on a mountain 
near the Macedonian frontier. The moun- 
tain is surrounded by troops, and Miss Stone 
will be rescued.” The joy of the congrega- 
tion at these tidings immediately voiced itself 
in the Doxology, at President Capen’s sugges- 
tion, and in this splendid chorus of united 
praise the sorrow and anxiety of the opening 
prayer meeting was turned into great joy. 


Wednesday Afternoon 


One of the main addresses was that of Rev. 
A. E. Dunning, who treated a theme hitherto 
inconspicuous on programs of Board meetings 
—The Study of Missions in the Sunday School. 
He emphasized the desirability of grounding 
the rising generation in knowledge of and 
admiration for the heroic participants in mis- 
sionary work. 


THE FORWARD MOVEMENT 


Two hours were set apart to this movement. 
Luther D. Wishard, its organizer, professed 
greater confidence than ever in its possibil- 
ities, and considered it in no way detrimental 
to the raising of money for home work. Rev. 
Doremus Seudder, D. D., Rev. J. H. Selden, 
D. D., Mr. E. H. Pitkin and Judge E. Peck 
re-enforced him and alluded in particular to 
the usefulness of the Silver Bay Conference 
last summer. Lucien C. Warner, the chair- 
man of the advisory committee, reported that 
in the two years and a half during which 
it has been operating, 105 salaries have been 
assumed by eighty-two churches and three in- 
dividuals. The churches enlisted have made 
an increase of 146 per cent. in their gifts to the 
Board; on this basis there is reason to believe 
that eventually the 500 larger churches of the 
denomination will contribute annually half a 
million dollars. The special work of Mr. 
B. C. Marsh, Mr. Wishard’s assistant, who is 
extending the movement among the smaller 
churches, was duly recognized. President 
Hartranft, after the special sponsors had 


spoken for the movement, moved the reap- 
pointment of the committee and warmly ad- 
vocated its plans, declaring that if the clergy 
does not meet the opportunity of the hour the 
laymen will. 


Wednesday Evening 


This was one of the memorable sessions. 
The audience at Parsons Theater and the 
overflow congregation in Center Church taxed 
the capacity of both buildings, and the mani- 
fest interest was as gratifying as the splendid 
attendance, In Dr. J.P. Jones of the Madura 
mission in India the cause of missions has a 
pleader who can only be spared from the work 
of arousing the churches in America because 
he is indispensable in India. Dr. Ament of 
China was received with signal marks of 
honor and created a most favorable impres- 
sion. Of Campbell Morgan, upon whom the 
mantle of Moody has fallen, it is sufficient to 
say that he was at his best and made every 
hearer his friend and admirer. The three 
speakers were heard both in the theater and 
at Center Church, where Dr. Nehemiah Boyn- 
ton of Detroit, Mich., happily presided. 
The résumé of the three addresses suggests 
something of the power of eloquence which 
held the closest attention of great audiences 
for two hours. 


DR. JONES ON INDIA 


Dr. Jones was introduced and, taking as his 
theme The Opportunity in India, immedi- 
ately plunged into the midst of this subject. 
He said in part: 

The keynote of the message from India is, 
in a word, opportunity. He then rapidly il- 
lustrated the close ties between America and 
India. The people in Madura learned of 
McKinley’s election before many in Hartford, 
for while Hartford was asleep in bed Madura 
was doing business on the street, and the 
calamity at Galveston immediately raised the 
price of cotton at Madras. He dwelt upon 
the natives’ preference for American goods 
and their gratitude for benefits received, as 
evidenced by such memorials as the hospital 
built by natives in Madura in token of their 
appreciation of the services of a medical 
missionary. 

The great ground for hope for India he 
found, not so much in direct missionary work, 
as in general influences that go with the intro- 
duction of the printing press and the opening 
of the Hindu mind to newideas. In particular 
he instanced a change of attitude towards 
Christ among the educated Brahmans, which 
amounts to a revolution. It is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that Christ has captured 
the idealism of a new India, and works like 
Thomas i Kempis’s Imitation of Christ are 
eagerly sought for. 


DR. AMENT ON CHINA 


The second speaker of the evening was 
Rev. W. S. Ament, D. D., of China and one of 
the heroes of the siege of Peking.. As he 
came forward the corporate members rose 
and he was greeted with the clapping of 
hands and the waving of handkerchiefs. He 
said that he regretted that the Chinese flag 
did not appear in the decorations in larger 
size and hanging close to the stars and stripes, 
in proof of the close relations between the 
two countries. He then dwelt at length upon 
the great awakening in China. Confucian- 
ism, he said, was a spent force. The Chinese 
themselves are beginning to see that Confu- 
cianism teaches a low grade of morals. It 
makes no place for woman. It does not make 
honest men. 

A good influence in China, he contended, 
came from the foreign troops. After the first 
outbursts of wrath, the foreign soldiers have 
given the Chinese an example of a much bet- 


‘ter soldiery than their own troops, and they 


have been sent away with good will and re- 
gret. A greater power for good is the mis- 
sionary force and the native church, now pu- 
rified and glorified by martyrdom. He then 
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gave various incidents of the persecution illus- 
trating the fortitude of the martyrs and con- 
fessors. Ina little band of survivors he found 
material for a renewed church for north China, 
and he looks toward the future with great 
hope. 


CAMPBELL MORGAN’S ADDRESS 


A short breathing spell followed Dr. Ament’s 
address because the next speaker, Rev. G. 
Campbell Morgan, had not arrived from Cen- 
ter Church. Two hymns were given out, and 
while the closing verse of ‘‘The Son of God 
goes forth to war’’ was being sung Mr. Mor- 
gan appeared upon the platform, and the plain 
face, which is becoming familiar to Ameri- 
cans, glowed with an expression that made 
it winsome and almost beautiful. 

He did not hesitate to begin with a little 
pleasantry, which pleased the general audi- 
ence, and the statement that he felt very much 
at home with Congregationalists and that he 
was particularly gratified to meet with so 
representative a gathering of his own denom- 
ination especially pleased the members of the 
Board. He disclaimed any intention of argu- 
ing the cause of missions with those outside 
the church, because no arguments really con- 
vince the man of the world. The missionary 
enterprise can only be appreciated by those 
dominated by the life of God. 

The need of the hour, he said,is to defend 
the cause of missions against the apathy and 
indifference of the Church of Christ. He then 
stated the grounds for the missionary enter- 
prise. In the first place, Christ commanded 
it. This fact should prevent us from turning 
aside because of the mistaken scruples of 
those who misuse the study of comparative 
religions. In a true sense the religion of 
Christ can be brought into comparison with 
no other. Again missionary activity is a 
necessity of Christian life. The hardest thing 
to make a man see is what he has supposed 
he has believed all his life. 

Making personal application, he said: ‘‘ You 
do not see this truth as you ought. If you 
have no interest in missionary work, before 
you criticise it go to some quiet place and let 
God criticise you. Some people think that 
the Church of Jesus Christ is an association 
for preserving saints, but it is rather a society 
to save the world to the uttermost in a per- 
sonal way, in a social way—to the uttermost.” 

Turning to ways and means, he argued that 
in doing the work we want first men, then 
money. Give yourselves and the million dol- 
lars President Capen desires is as safe as if 
he had it. 

The cause of foreign missions has a splendid 
advocate in Campbell Morgan, and he will 
be always welcome on the platform of the 
Board. 


Tharsday Morning 


The Vision of God was the theme of the 
morning prayer meeting, led by Dr. F. A. 
Noble of Chicago. The morning was dark and 
a thick fog overhung the city. The outward © 
condition seemed to control the prevailing 
thought of the meeting, and the burden of 
petition was a desire for more light. Miss 
Stone was frequently mentioned in prayer, 
but her case was evidently not so much 
upon the heart of the assembly as on Wednes- 
day morning. 

The report of the committee on missions 
in Secretary Smith’s department was read 
by Dr. J. W. Bradshaw of Oberlin, O. 
The paper indorsed the new movement in 
industrial training and the resumption of 
work in the devastated missions of China 
and ‘in the island of Ponape. The deficit 
in the treasury was instanced as the one cause 
for discouragement. The paper was fol- 
lowed by a stirring address, which strongly 
impressed the need of the world and the 
sufficiency of the gospel to meet that need. 

The missionary speakers were Rev. Messrs, 
Fred R. Bunker of Africa, Henry T. Perry of 
Turkey, W. P. Clarke of Bulgaria, George H. 
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Hubbard, Charles E. Ewing and G. Henry 
Ewing of China. All were heard with inter- 
est and the three representatives from China 
were greeted with special honor. 

The report of the committee on the mis- 

‘sions in charge of Secretary Barton was read 
by Rev. C. H. Patton, D. D. 

The work in Mexico, Spain, Japan and the 
Marathi mission in India were instanced as 
peculiarly encouraging. In a brief address 
which followed the report, Dr. Patton called 
attention, not only to Miss Stone’s capture, 
but to her regular work which, he said, 
the church should study as well as the details 
of her imprisonment. In conclusion he sug- 
gested that in this the most prosperous year 
of the nation’s history, laymen go to laymen 
to secure a special thank-offering for mission 
work. 

The report on the report of the home de- 
partment was presented by President Pen- 
rose of Whitman College. The keynote, it 
was said, is “disappointed, but not discour- 
aged.” The cause of disappointment was 
traced to the small average gifts of the 
churches, ranging in various states from some- 
what over a dollar a member in the best sup- 
porting sections to hardly more than one cent 
a member from the state at the bottom of the 
list. The prosecution of the “‘ forward move- 
ment” was suggested. A point heartily ap- 
plauded was the obligation of Christian col- 
leges so to train their students that they may 
never need to be “converted to missions” 
after graduation. 


Thursday Afternoon 
THE EXECUTIVE SESSION 


The idea that the business session, when 
the Board meets by itself, is given to matters 
of mere routine, is not altogether correct. 
Burning questions have sometimes disap- 
peared from the open meetings only to emerge 
again in executive sessions. Not only was 
there spirited discussion as to how the Board 
might reform the churches—following up the 
suggestions of President Penrose in his re- 
port on the home department—but also how 
the Board might reform itself in various ways. 
The special measures advocated were a redue- 
tion in privilege of nomination given to the 
state bodies—and so a partial return to the old 
position of a close corporation—and a change 
in constitution which would substitute elec- 
tion to corporate membership for a term of 
years for a life tenure in office. 

A somewhat scattered and unsatisfactory 
debate on the suggestions of the committee 
on the report of the home department ended 
in a reference of the whole matter back to the 
committee. 

The question of amending the constitution 
so that one-half of the new members be 
chosen from nominees of the state bodies, in- 
stead of three-quarters as by the rule intro- 
duced in 1893, was vigorously debated and 
finally referred to a committee of seven to re- 
port at the next meeting. To the same com- 
mittee was referred a motion, introduced by 
Mr. David Fales, proposing to limit corporate 
membership to aterm of years, instead of 
making it for life. The names of the com- 
mittee are as follows: 

N. Boynton, D. D., David Fales, Esq., W. H. 
Davis, D.D., John H. Perry, Esq., C. H. 
Patton, D. D., Dyer B. Holmes, Esq., H. M. 
Tenney, D. D. 


The committee on new nembers reported, 
through Dr. Willard Scott, thirteen vacancies 
by death and resignation, and put the follow- 
ing names in nomination: 


John M. Gould, Maine; George W. Cable, 
Edward Y. Hincks, Philip S. Moxom, Edward 
M. Noyes, Frank Wood, Massachusetts ; David 
N. Camp, Edwin P. Parker, Connecticut; 
Frank S. Jones, William E. Barton, Thomas 
C. MaeMillan, Illinois; Mrs. F. J. Harden, 
Iowa; Lowell E. Jepson, Minnesota, and all 
were elected. 
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President Capen announced the committee 
on new corporate members as follows: 


Rev. J. W. Cooper, D. D., Connecticut; Rev. 
Willard Scott, D. D., Massachusetts; Roland 
G. Hazard, Rhode Island; Pres. W. G. Sperry, 
Michigan; Rev. F. T. Bayley, D. D., Colorado; 
David Fales, Illinois; W. W. Mills, Ohio. 


The old board of officers were re-elected, ex- 
cept that Hon W. B. Plunkett of Adams, 
Mass., was substituted as one of the auditors 
for Mr. Joseph R. Brown of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
who desired to be released. 


THE CHILDREN’S MEETING 


At the Fourth Church on Thursday after- 
noon grown folk filled the gallery and strug- 
gled to find a place in the rear seats, while 
the body of the house was crowded with chil- 
dren. There was a beautiful likeness between 
the enthusiasm of the nine and ten year olds, 
who beamed on the steps and in the pews, 
and the eager interest of white-haired corpo- 
rate members. 

Hemmed in by that trying ten-minute limit, 
the missionaries poured out their stories with 
a dash that held every child mute and breath- 
less. Mr. Ransom of Africa flung out a Zulu 
greeting as he came on the platform, made 
the children repeat over with him some of the 
phrases of the Lord’s Prayer in Zulu and 
painted vividly the transformation of the life 
of a Zulu girl whom Christ hadtouched. Mrs. 
Perry of Sivas thrilled every one with her 
story of the little Armenian boy who was al- 
most hacked to pieces for holding fast his 
faith. Mr. Fairbank of India and Mrs. Good- 
rich of China brought from their fields the 
same kind of evidence that Christianity means 
something to “the least of these little ones,” 
even unto death. In all the meetings there 
was no more testing thought left than the 
heroism of these native children. 


Thursday Evening 


Again a great audience packed the theater, 
and an overflow meeting was held at Center 
Church. Vice-president Hopkins presided, 
and after a brief season of devotion, in which 
Rev. Shepard Knapp was the leader, intro- 
duced as the first speaker that Nestor of 
the Boston pulpit, Dr. Samuel E. Herrick 
of Mt. Vernon Church. He carried the 
thought of the congregation to the height of 
Christian devotion in an address which re- 
called the power of the vanished form of Dr. 
Storrs. The Function of Tragedy in Chris- 
tian Missions was his topic. 


DR. HERRICK’S ADDRESS 


He said in part: The Alpha and the Omega 
of the missionary movement is the cross. 
Why must it be so? We believe that this 
world has been formed for the evolution of 
moral goodness. Wecan conceive no higher, 
no other end. So far as we can see this planet 
has no other use than to be the birthplace 
and drill ground of some spiritual product 
that shall surviveit. The full consciousness of 
the Son of Man that he is, potentially at least, 
the Son of God first emerges into history in the 
person of Jesus Christ. With him, for the 
first time, humanity begins to appreciate the 
significance of its own struggle. The push of 
humanity for a diviner life is always tragic. 

The way of individual struggle and social 
progress is ever “through much tribulation.” 
The germ of the whole tragedy lies involved 
in the original purpose of creation. A world 
formed for moral goodness necessarily admits 
of moral evil. A diviner thing than inno- 
cence can only come by contact with and con- 
questof evil. The highest grace of the indi- 
vidual—perhaps we may reverently say the 
grace of God himself—culminates only through 
some tragic mystery. Soon or late it must be 
spurned, outraged, crucified, or it reaches no 
manifest perfection. The endurance of the 
cross is the very token of our sanity. 

The eleventh chapter of the epistle is but a 
burnished initial—a roster of the heroes of 
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the faith left for the Christian ages to com- 
plete. The unspiritual, aggrandizing, greedy 
spirit of the times needs today, more than 
anything else, to be reimpressed with the 
grandeur of the Christian ideals. A great 
tragedy may revive the spirit of religion, ag 
we have seen it, within the last few days,.re- 
vive the spirit of patriotism. In the passing 
of our President our souls made a new discoy- 
ery of forgotten ideals. So it is the function 
of tragedy to reveal the Christian spirit at its 
finest and to leaven heathenism thereby. The 
cross cannot die out of the missionary move- 
ment. If tragedy were to be eliminated from 
it the movement itself would die. Friends 
and brethren, what manifesto shall we make? 


DR. CADMAN’S SPEECH 


. 

Scintillating with brilliant sentences, re- 
lieved now and then with touches of genuine 
humor and permeated with ardent Christian 
passion, Dr. Cadman’s speech ranked among 
the most effective of the entire session. He 
dwelt upon the hopefulness of the outlook. 
The world is approximating toward God, 
Christ never lost confidence in himself or in 
his sufficiency to save the world. We see the 
touch of his spirit upon the realms of art, 
music, science and literature, as well as in the 
cleansing of the fountains of justice and the 
growing appreciation of virtue as embodied 
in noble souls from Alfred the Great to Mc- 
Kinley the Good. The progress of the world 
is asserted also by an increase of the sense of 
personality and of unity of life. Ifthis nation 
is elected to anything it is to pour its wealth at 
the feet of Christ. 


PRESIDENT CAPEN’S ADDRESS 


President Capen began with a fitting allusion 
to that classic sentence of Horace Bushnell— 
“Yet one more revival, the consecration of the 
money power.” He then specified these six 
reasons why the work of the Board, so 
splendidly started all over the world, is em- 
barrassed for lack of resources : (1) The present 
disposition to give largely to educational in- 
stitutions ; (2) the false ideal of many business 
men in considering accumulation, not benevo- 
lence, the measure of success ; (3) the absence 
of missionary enthusiasm on the part of some 
pastors ; (4) the passing away of the old guard 
of missions; (5) the emergence of the city 
and (6) the country problem. 

Mr. Capen then presented some unusual 
and forceful figures showing what small gifts 
will do and comparing the generosity of native 
converts abroad with that of church members 
herein America. But more large givers must 
also be sought, especially in the interests of 
the twentieth century fund. 

As to ways of using the larger resources, 
Mr. Capen promised first that they would not 
be wasted. He had examined the figures of 
sixty life insurance companies whose expenses 
of administration average fourteen per cent., 
while the Board’s expenses are only six per 
cent. He believed in more liberal use of 
literature and in the desirability of putting a 
hundred more men into the field—not goody- 
goody men, but living men in touch with 
living men. Native workers too ought to be 
multiplied, for every nation is ultimately to be 
Christianized by its own people. He put in 
a good word for industrial education and 
for Christian comity on the field and closed 
with a noble appeal for the consecration of the 
money power and for a spirit of universal 
prayer. 

Then came the dramatic episode of the debt- 
raising, described elsewhere in this paper. 


THE CLOSING SESSION 


Beaming faces were the rule Friday morn- 
ing, due to the memory of the great debt- 
raising achievement of the pastevening. The 
disposition to give, however, was not ex- 
hausted, and a considerable aftermath came 
in during the morning, amounting at last to 
over $5,000, which will go for new work in 
the Philippines and elsewhere. One large 
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gift was that of Mrs. C. P. Turner of $1,000 
in memory of her father, the late Rowland 
Marther. Missionaries soon to start for their 
fields made brief addresses, and werefenderly 
commended to God by Rev. J. H.Twichell. 
Rev. Henry H. Kelsey, chairman of the 


business committee, spoke the words of fare- 
well. He expressed gratitude for the joy 
of entertaining the Board and for the heav- 
enly atmosphere which its presence had cre- 
ated. This first meeting in the twentieth cen- 
tury, he said, marks an epoch. All things 
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conspire to hasten a mighty consummation o 
missionary hope. The first steps have been 
taken with painful slowness; now God has 
made it possible for the progress of the king- 
dom to go by leaps and bounds. To these 
well-chosen words Mr. Capen responded. 





The ushers were singularly courteous and 
patient, as might be expected in the city of 
Bushnell, Twichell and Burton. 

Though ex-Vice-president James talked 
only a few minutes, it was a beautiful state- 
ment of the spiritual value of the work of the 
Board. 

The attendance of corporate members at 
this meeting was the largest in the history of 
the Board, 187 being present and only 152 
absent. 

It was surprising, even in these days of 
telegraph and telephone, how much an active 
worker could tell of his life and experience in 
ten minutes. 

If corporate membership in the Board as 
now constituted does not stand for service, 
then where did the money pledged on Thurs- 
day evening for the debt come from ? 


The chaste Farmington Avenue edifice, with 
little external resemblance to the conventional 
house of worship, was eminently suited to the 
devotion and holy peace of the communion 
hour. 

A good many jokes were bandied about 
concerning mothers-in-law, but the man who 
said he wanted to give $50 as a token of the 
inestimable value of a mother-in-law got the 
most applause. 


Truly, adaptability is wonderful in its re- 
sults! How many great things are to happen 
in mission fields this coming year because of 
tiny meetings held in the actors’ dressing- 
rooms of Parsons’ Theater. 

The thanks of the denomination are due to 
Central Church, Brooklyn, for importing a 
genuine, natural-born debt-raiser among us. 
Dr. Cadman has won his spurs as just the 
man for a financial emergency. 

Secretary Judson Smith, in his report, took 
the wings of the morning and flew to the ut- 
termost parts of the sea, bearing his great 
audience with him, holding them as bya spell. 
He made simple facts and dry statistics lumi- 
nous. 

The cause of missions has been by no means 
given over to the women, for in the audiences 
in Parsons Theater men were always in 
special evidence, But this fact is to be re- 
gretted, that the average man belonged to a 
generation near the seventh decade in life. 

The various public notices given from time 
to time revealed the presence of Yale, Hart- 
fordand Mt. Holyoke graduates, and the de- 
sire of Hartford citizens to do them especial 
honor. The reunions of Yale and Hartford 
divinity students were especially enthusiastic. 


Hartford Seminary bore a royal part in the 
hospitality .extended. Its professors did 
yeomen’s duty on committees. Its formal re- 
ception afforded an opportunity to hundreds 
to inspect the amply equipped.and beautiful 
library as well as the museum stocked with 
curios from foreign lands. 

There are rare social privileges as well as 
grave responsibilities connected with the 
office of corporate member of the American 
Board. When the first session broke up on 
Tuesday evening there followed a half-hour 
of hand-shaking and social greeting such as 
is seldom equaled in unaffected cordiality. 
Nothing makes more for real good fellowship 
than some serious work in common. 


“Only Christian Endeavorers go to early 
morning prayer meetings” was the remark of 


Chips from the Board 


one who thought that the committee had made 
a serious mistakein putting the prayer meet- 
ing of Wednesday morning at so early an 
hour as 8.30. Doubtless many who hurried 
away from breakfast table expecting to be 
counted among a faithful few were a little 
surprised to find a goodly company of not less 
than 200. 


Business men present expressed frequent 
admiration for Mr. Capen as a presiding offi- 
cer. On the instant advertised for the open- 
ing of a meeting his clear voice was heard 
starting it at full speed. Not a speaker, how- 
ever eloquent, was allowed to exceed the time 
allotted. With utmost courtesy and with a 
hearty grasp of the hand, the speaker was 
called upon to yield the platform. This is 
refreshing indeed in these days, when plat- 
form robbery is so often perpetrated. 


“The worker dies but the work goes on.” 
During the past three or four years the Board 
has lost some of its greatleaders. The names 
of Drs. Webb and Goodwin and Presidents 
Storrs and Lamson immediately suggest 
themselves. But in the same period it has 
gained by the election of young men some 
great leaders. When the debt was attacked 
Howard S. Bliss, Wallace Nutting, Joseph H. 
Selden and Cornelius H. Patton were in the 
thick of the fight, and the victory could hardly 
have been won without them. 

Nothing is wasted that is poured upon the 
feet of the Christ.—Campbell. Morgan. 

The need of the hour is to defend the 
cause of missions against the indifference and 
apathy of the church.—Campbdell Morgan. 


The American Board has never been a 
strictly Congregational institution. I doubt 
if the offer of a hundred thousand dollars, or 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, would in- 
duce us to take the name Congregational. 
—Rev. C. C. Creegan. 


I have visited many mission fields, both 
of the American Board and of other Christian 
churches, and I have great confidence in the 
power of the gospel however presented. I do 
not feel as I once did concerning the work of 
the Roman and Greek Churches. I do not 
care to speak against it. The leaven works in 
every manner of vessel and it cannot long be 
hid.—Prof. G. F. Wright. 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE GIFTS FOR THE DEBT 


Of the 462 separate sums, one individual gift 
was $25,000; ten individuals and two churches 
each gave $1,000; eight persons gave $500 
apiece; six gave $250, five $200, two $300. 
There were thirty-three $100 gifts, twenty- 
four of $50, fifty of $25, and other sums were 
received down to twenty-five cents. As 
Treasurer Wiggin gathered in the cash and 
the pledges, what impressed him most was 
the joy of the givers. The happiest man he 
saw was a country minister, who out of his 
salary of $450 gave $10 for the debt. Twenty- 
four years ago, at the debt-raising in Provi- 
dence in 1877, this man made a similar gift. 
The year which followed the giver said was 
the most joyful of his life and the most pros- 
perous, both materially and spiritually, and 
he seemed anxious to duplicate the experi- 


ence. 
A BIT OF HISTORY 


The raising of the Board debt in 1877 at 
Providence, R. I., like the movement at Hart- 
ford, Ct., was entirely spontaneous. Both 
originated at an evening session of the annual 


meeting without previous plan or preparation 
At Providence in 1877 the debt was $48,000. 
At Hartford in 1901 the amount necessary to 
raise publicly was about $53,000, the remainder 
of the $102,000 having been already received. 
On both occasions the sums were raised at 
the rate of $1,000 a minute. At Providence 
the initiative came from a layman, Governor 
Page of Vermont, but it was received with 
hesitation and discouragement by the officers 
of the Board. Dr. Mark Hopkins, then presi- 
dent, so far doubted the wisdom of such an 
effort as to call for a rising vote on the matter. 
At Hartford the suggestion to clean up the 
books came from a minister and was taken up 
with enthusiasm by a layman, Colonel Hop- 
kins of the Prudential Committee, thus re- 
ceiving official as well as popular sanction. 
' TWO CADMANISMS 

Had George the Third not been a monu- 
mental fool, a greater George would never 
have had his opportunity. 

Debts have always been to me means of 
progress, the evidence of things not seen. 





In and Around Boston 


Lectures on Ephesians 

The Boston Y. M. C. A. have arranged for 
a course of lectures on The Epistle to the 
Ephesians, by Mr. Don O. Shelton of New 
York, to be given in Association Hall, Boyl- 
ston and Berkeley Streets, Oct. 21, 22 and 23, 
at 8 p. mM. The public are invited to attend, 
armed with Bibles and note-books. Free syl- 
labi will be sent on application to the general 
secretary of the association. The opening 
address of the Bible study department of the 
association, Oct. 20, at 3.45 Pp. M., will also be 
given by Mr. Shelton. 


A Railroad Y. M. C. A. Secretary Secured 


The Boston R. R. Y. M. C. A. are actively 
pushing the plans for a Y. M. C. A. build- 
ing, to be erected on Beverly Street, near 
the old Fitchburg Station. The B & M. R. R. 
Co. have given $6,000 to the fund, and the 
employees and their friends have raised about 
$6,000 more, so that the building will soon 
be a reality. After a careful canvass of 
possible secretaries, Mr. A. P. Gillette of 
Albany, a member and official of the Fourth 
Presbyterian Church in that city, has been 
engaged as secretary for the Boston R. R. 
Y. M. C. A. He is highly commended by 
his pastor, Rev. D. O. Mears. 





Itis indicative of the newer attitude toward 
problems of state which the evolutionary 
hypothesis has created that a prize of £1,500 
has been offered for the best essay on “* What 
do we learn from the principles of heredity 
in reference to the internal political develop- 
ment and legislation of states?” The essays 
must be written in German and must be in 
the hands of Professor Haeckel of Jena by 
December, 1902. We are disposed to question 
the size of the prize; but the fact is stated 
on the authority of a continental correspon- 
dent of the London Daily News. Theold view 
of State creation, by fiat, by sudden influx 
of illumination is on the defensive now. The 
men who shaped the Constitution of the 
United States are now seen to have been 
prepared for it by all the strivings of their 
Anglo-Saxon ancestors. 
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The Pith of the National Council Papers 


Digests of the Prepared Platform Work 
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We print herewith careful abstracts of the council addresses down to Monday evening of this week 


Preaching for the Times 


BY REV. DR. F. A. NOBLE 
The Retiring Moderator 


In certain important respects the pulpit of 
today stands face to face with new conditions. 
Were Wesley and Dwight and Finney back 
again, were Payson once more in his old pul- 
pit in Portland, speaking the words and liv- 
ing the life which make his memory one of 
the sacred and cherished treasures of the 
city, each would succeed abundantly, but it 
would be in opposition to forms of error and 
to influences quite unlike those encountered 
in their day. 





The changes lie in three directions. There 
are three facts of gravest import with which 
ministers of the gospel must reckon. These 
three faets are higher criticism, the theory of 
evolution and Christian socialism. 

The results of diligent research and honest 
investigation by modern scholarship are not 
to be set aside.” Not afew absurd claims and 
fantastic conceits have been aired in the name 
of scientific study of the Word of God. But 
realand permanent advance has been regis- 
tered through these recent studies in our Bi- 
ble, and their correction wiil necessitate shift- 
ing both theform of statement and the ground 
of defense of the doctrine of inspiration. It 
will also limit the uses to which specific texts 
can be put. There will be a measure of con- 
fusion and more or less of loss. Let us hope 
that in the end there will issue a theory of 
inspiratidn that will not fall to pieces under 
intelligent attempts to define it. 

Evolution is a widely accepted explanation 
of the various forms of matter and life. Few 
systems of thought have such firm grip on 
the minds of men competent to read and re- 
flect. It does not matter that evolutionists 
are often dumb just where we want them to 
speak, or that they leave ugly gaps in their 
reasoning, or that some important assertions 
are supported by only the meagerest proofs, if, 
indeed, by any proofs at all, evolution still 
holds its way. Theclaim and often the con- 
cession is that every leading article in our 
creeds and in our schemes of morals must 
adjust itself to its postulates. 

A third fact is the demand for closer appli- 
cation of the principles and precepts of Chris- 
tianity toeveryday affairs. There is no longer 
a great gulf fixed between the secular and the 
sacred. We are told that it is the business 
of the church not so much to save individuals - 
as communities, and that Christ was here, not 
primarily to increase the census of’ heaven, 
but to fill the earth with intelligent and 
righteous souls. There is a feeling abroad 
that revivals are out of date and that the 
choice quality and vigor of faith are to be 
shown in the spheres of philanthropic 
activity and civic virtue. 

To what extent have the progress of knowl- 


edge and these altered views revolutionized, 
or even appreciably modified, the old-time, 
standard notions of God, of the inherent 
dignity of man as made in the image of God, 
of sin and its nature and consequences, of 
Jesus Christ in his person and mission, of the 
function of the Holy Spirit, and of the obliga- 
tions every human being who has named the 
name of the Son of God is under to depart 
from evil, work righteousness, and do his best 
to fill the earth with the knowledge and love 
of the Father and bring about universal 
brotherhood ? 

Higher criticism does not affect God. In 
whatever way and through whatever voice 
he may have spoken to men, he is none the 
less Father and Judge of all. The theory of 
evolution does not affect God. Whether he 
spake and it was done, or whether he was 
millions upon millions of years in bringing the 
world into its present shape and condition, we 
must continue to say: “In the beginning— 
God.” God does not need evolution half so 
much as evolution needs God. Evolution with- 
out God is materialism pure and simple; and 
materialism, by whatever name called, is only 
a blind leading of the blind. 

Not by one iota has man been made differ- 
ent, in his intellectual and moral constitution, 
his crying need of the saving grace of God in 
Christ, in his sublime possibilities, or obliga- 
tions to his own soul and to God and society, 
by anything brought to light in higher criti- 
cism or evolution or Christian socialism. No 
matter what we call it, no matter how we ac- 
count for it, no matter how we may expect to 
get rid of it, men the world over are under 
the mischievous and destructive leading of 
sin. 

There is nothing in sight to change our 
Lord’s view of the nature and needs of man. 
There is nothing in sight which ought in the 
slightest degree to modify the old conception 
of the universality and exceeding sinfulness 
of sin. No message is adequate to the sover- 
eign demands of the hour which does not 
approach men on the basis of their alienation 
from God. The message may be full of the 
love of God and divinely tender, as it ought 
to be; it may appeal to all loftiest motives, as 
it ought to do; but it will not go deep enough, 
and it will ring with a false note, if it does 
not emphasize the awful fact of sin. 

There is a disposition, more or less in evi- 
dence, to lower the claims of Christ, to talk 
about him as the Great Teacher, the Philan- 
thropic Worker, the Superlative Example, 
and the Elder Brother, rather than as the 
pre-existent Son of God and the Atoning Sac- 
rifice. Along with the modified view of sin 
which so many people have come to entertain 
under the influence of the idea that there isa 
progressive energy inherent in men by virtue 
of which the development of the race in in- 
telligence and moral worth is assured, there 
has come to be a modified view of the pre- 
existence of Christ, of the incarnation of 
Christ, or the atoning element in the death of 
Christ, and of the resurrection of Christ. 
Some of our theological chairs and some of 
our pulpits, and some of our authors and es- 
sayists, whether consciously or unconsciously, 
seem to have been breathing in a Unitarian 
atmosphere. Passagésin the New Testament 
concerning Christ, instead of being fairly 
interpreted, or looked at in liné with their 
obvious purpose, are emptied of their deeper 
meaning and made to do duty for some lower 
conception of the nature and mission of the 
Son of God. 

Men in the guilt and corruption and bon- 
dage of sain need just the Christ who came 
down from God out of heaven, who bore our 


sins in his own body, who died for us on the 
cross and who, when he was buried, rose 
from the dead and ascended unto the Father ; 
and this Christ is exactly suited to the sal. 
vation of sinful men. There is no other way 
to get this race of ours right than the way of 
Christ. The critics, the scientists, the re. 
formers and philanthropists may say what 
they will and do what they will, Jesus Christ 
is the salvation of the world’s troubles and 
the hope of humanity. 

Enough has been said to indicate the place 
and potency of the Holy Spirit in our preach- 
ing. Toall right apprehension of Christ and 
to all victorious holding forth of Christ the 
Spirit is as essential now as he was 2,000 years 
ago, and there will be no power in the centuries 
to come, no advance in knowledge and no 
combination of circumstances when he will 
not be essential. 

Christianity is the true norm of life. Every- 
thing which concerns men’s private aspira- 
tions, domestic economies, business policies 
and standards, schools, literatures, customs, 
laws, ought to be brought into conformity to 
the requirements of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. It dwarfs the Christianity of the New 
Testament to think of it as smaller in any 
respect than the needs and interests of man- 
kind. It isakind of treason to the faith we 
hold, as well as to the state, to decline to take 
any share in the management of our cities, 
and of our commonwealths, and of the nation 
at large. No true follower of Jesus can have 
any doubt that light ought to be carried into 
all dark places, that injustice ought to be dis- 
placed by justice, and that a system of genuine 
brotherhood among men ought to be estab- 
lished. 

There is one particular in which there can 
be no compromise and no modification. It is 
that the renovation of society can come only 
through the renovation of the individual. 
Right living, right adjustments of man to man 
in our everyday relations, right homes, right 
habits and customs, right laws, right institu- 
tions, right outlooks on the world at large 
will come only when there are right hearts 
beating in human bosoms. 

Let the higher critics criticise still, let 
the scientists go on broadening human knowl- 
edge, let the experimenters experiment and 
the reformers push on their reforms, the press- 
ing and mighty themes which have occupied 
the pulpit in the past will be the pressing and 
mighty themes of the future. God in his maj- 
esty and righteousness and love; man made in 
the image of God and yet lost in sin; Jesus 
Christ the Son of God, the Redeemer and 
only Redeemer of lost souls; the Holy Spirit 
in his indispensable service ; the consecration 
of the renewed soul in every power and 
faculty and possession to the elevation of 
humanity—these first and last and all the 
time till the kingdom shall have come. 


Doctrine as Related to Effective 
Preaching 


BY REV. DAN F. BRADLEY, D. D. 
Pastor First Church, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Effective preaching is preaching that pro- 
duces results. Effective preaching, therefore, 
whether in Micronesia or China or Bohemis 
or Portland, will be preaching that saves mal 
from his sins, whether they be gross 0! 
material, spiritual or intellectual, and saves 
society from its injustice and from its defec- 
tive organization. And this salvation will 
appear primarily in the regenerated man, and 
secondarily in the prosperity of the institu 
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tions that grow out of his regeneration. 
Effeetive preaching, then, will result in holy 
character, in prosperous and growing churches 
and Sunday schools and hospitals and libra- 
ries, in healthy and holy cities, and such other 
visible and tangible products of the activity 
of good men. From this point of view effect- 
ive preaching is practical preaching. 

To what extent may doctrine affect the 
power of the pulpit in securing these results. 
Doctrine has everything to do with effective 
preaching. As@ man thinks in his heart, so 
is he; and he thinks in his heart very much 
ga his preacher is able to convince him or 
fails to convince him. Historically the great 
preachers, Paul, Luther, Wesley, Finney, 
Moody, have been preachers of doctrine, 
and, what is more, each great preacher has 
emphasized his own special doctrine. 

Men have the right to object to doctrina: 
preaching that is merely academic. Again, 
they have a right to complain of doctrinal 
preaching that emphasizes minute technical 
things rather than the great things. Congre- 
gations in these times do not patiently listen 
to the mere tithing of mint and anise and 
cummin as to the attitudes and forms of 
prayer, as to whether one should dance, play 
cards or go to the theater, as to the proper 
carrying forward of ritual, as to the modes 
of baptism, oras to any of those minor matters 
which have sometimes filled the minds of 
preachers with anxiety and their tongues with 
bitterness, 

Average men in our time do not care much 

for doctrine that is strictly denominational. 
Neither in these days is much attention given 
to the doctrines which are on the border line 
of Christian faith, namely, such as can be 
sustained out of the Scriptures only by the 
most sinuous efforts of exegesis and logic. 
Much of the objection to doctrinal preaching 
is objection to doctrines that are held to be 
unreasonable, that do not appeal to the 
judgment and common sense of people, that 
set forth a feeble conception of God, that find 
their basis only in strange and metaphysical 
interpretations of the Scriptures. 
‘ The preacher finds that men greet with 
pleasure the doctrines of God’s love as re- 
vealed in Christ, of God’s complete Father- 
hood, that can never be changed into anything 
less than a compassionate Fatherhood by 
any legal or theological quibble, of human 
brotherhood and Good Samaritan-ship. And 
these massive doctrines will be preached with 
more effectiveness when the preacher has the 
full courage to adjust his language and his 
thought to the new philosophy of evolution 
and the new freedom of interpretation and 
broader conceptions of the Bible which now 
prevail. 


The Type of Character Favored by 
Congregationalism 


BY REV. WILLISTON WALKER, D. D. 
Professor at Yale University 


After defining a Congregational type of 
Christianity as a certain corporate character 
rather than an ideal made up by the study of 
a selected group of a few eminent Congrega- 
tionalists, Professor Walker went on to say: 

Three principles, more or less clearly 
grasped by the founders of modern Vongrega- 
tionalism, have characterized it and shaped 
its thought of the Christian life. One was 
that of the sole authority of the revealed will 
of God in all matters of faith, practice and 
government. A second was the confident be- 
lief that religious truth can be ascertained 
from the records in which the divine will has 
formulated it by the honest and painstaking 
application of the ordinary processes of the 
mind, such as are employed in the search for 
facts and principles in any other department 
of human knowledge. 

Closely connected with this view of the 


‘Openness of religious truth to reverent, pa- 


tient examination is a third principle: Con- 
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gregationalism is pre-eminently a layman’s 
type of Christianity. By the votes of the lay 
membership the minister was chosen; by lay 
election new members were added to the 
church; by the suffrages of the laity as a 
whole, not at the will of the pastor alone, or 
assisted by a few chosen lay elders, disci- 
pline was administered. A third quality is 
independence. A Congregationalist is typ- 
ically a man who thinks for himself. Each 
Congregational church holds itself competent 
to formulate Christian truth in its own state- 
ment of belief. 

One final trait of the type of piety fostered 
by Congregationalism justifies any Congre- 
gationalist in hopefulness regarding the ulti- 
mate solution of any questions that press 
upon us. Congregationalists have felt in 
high degree the obligation to labor for the ad- 
vancement of the Redeemer’s kingdom, not 
merely in the local churches of which they 
are members, but in its wider aspects. Con- 
gregationalists are largely content to sow the 





grain and let others reap the harvest. Their 
interest goes out readily to the broad range 
of the religious and semi-religious, educa- 
tional and philanthropic causes that have the 
general betterment of the community as their 
aim. We may deplore this tendency to seek 
other channels than those in which the be- 
nevolences of the fathers flowed, but some 
such interest is increasingly regarded as part 
of anormal Christian life and a pure trait of 
Congregational piety. This is as individual, 
as simple and as wholesome as the New Eng- 
land of the fathers by which it was so long 
nurtured. 

Without the emotional enthusiasm of Meth- 
odism, without the sense of ancient usage and 
sacramental nourishment felt by High Church 
Episcopacy, without the mysticism frequently 
found in German Lutheranism, or the renun- 
ciation of the individual will characteristic 
of Roman Catholicism, it flowers forth, sturdy, 
independent, profound in its sense of God, 
deeply conscious of its responsibility to him 
for personal conduct and for the betterment 
of the world in which he has placed us, and 
eager to know all that it can of his ways with 
men. 


What Helps do the Churches Expect 
from the Schools 


BY W. W. STETSON, AUBURN, ME. 
State Superintendent of Schools 


The church as an organizing agency has no 
claim for help from the public schools; but in 
so far as the school deals with the legends, 
traditions, history, work, current conditions, 
future possibilities of the church, they ought 
to be studied as helping to explain the progress 
or deterioration of the race. The beliefs and 
teaching of the church must be studied in 
their historical rather than their theological 
aspects. There is no place in the public 
school for the teaching of the significance of 
sects or of tenets held by any person or 
persons. This work belongs to the home, 
the private tutor, the Sunday school and the 
church. 

The school curriculum is faulty which does 
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not provide for giving children something 
more than information and which thinks to 
make pupils walking encyclopedias. The 
multiplication of studies has brought about 
an unhealthy condition of mental appetite and 
digestion. The more intelligent teachers are 
coming to see that all questions of school 
administration in their last analysis are moral 
questions, and that the physical surroundings, 
mental training, moral nurture are only 
useful so far as they contribute to fit a human 
soul to become a child of the Most High. The 
schools have gone most too far in directing 
physical action and in limiting the moral 
judgment of the child. If all acts are per- 
formed under external restraint, the actor is 
not only enfeebled, but debased. A pupil who 
has been so trained that he now sees that all 
the processes of any study are based upon a 
few principles will grow to see that God has 
an intelligent plan for the management of the 
world. When one sees clearly the principles 
involved in the given course of action, then 
he is prepared to appreciate the moral quality 
of the items incident to such action, and he 
is not in danger of being blinded by the mass 
of details. 

No school is worthy of the name unless the 


children taught therein come to have a sense 


of their personal, community and national 
responsibility. The oral and silent instruc- 
tion of the teacher should help the child to 
something better than the mastery of text- 
books if he is to do the work of life worthily. 

Opportunities open to the teacher in devel- 
oping right feeling by stimulating love of 
poetry in the child, acquainting it with the 
best literature and by bringing to its atten- 
tion the deeds and words of the heroes and the 
great spiritual leaders of the race, show 
clearly that any scheme of education for the 
child includes knowledge of the finest por- 
tions of the Bible as surely as of any other 
great literature. A child has a right to know 
quite as much of the Christ who was born in 
a stable, cradled in a manger, lived in a peas- 
ant’s cottage, worked at a carpenter’s bench, 
was so poor that he had not where to lay his 
head, and yet was heard gladly by common 
people because he brought life and light into 
the world, as to be required to learn of the 
unsavory details of the gods of the so-called 
heathen nations. 

The school can help the church as it helps 
the child, “to grow to master himself and his 
tasks, to feel the force of nature, to live in 
close communion with the wisest of hearts, 
to rejoice in the companionship of those who 
have pointed the way and gone on before, to 
receive truth and embalm it in daily living, 
and to be glad to be alone with God and his 
own heart.” The menace today is not organ- 
ization, but the lack of a controlling moral 
sentiment, and the time has come for less em- 
phasis on cube root and more attention to the 
fundamental principles of right living. 


What Help May the Public Schools 
Expect from the Churches 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, LIT. D. 
Editor of The Journal of Education, Boston 


In presenting the first formal utterance on 
this question, the speaker contended that the 
public school has a right to expect apprecia- 
tion, confidence and non-interference from 
the churches; and, also, that the church will 
do its own work so well that the school will 
not need to deflect its own energy in order 
to take up work neglected, or omitted, by the 
church. He pointed with pride to the type of 
men developed by the public schools, men who 
derived all their formal education from them 
and never have had the higher education. The 
product of the American public school system, 
in its fineness and firmness of character, in 
its vigor, and poise, and alertness, is such, he 
claims, that the church must respect it and 
give it due credit. There must be not only 
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appreciation for what the schools have done 
in the past, but confidence that they will con- 
tinue to do this work. 

Turning to the way in which the church 
may, and often does, hinder the work of the 
public school, Mr. Winship pointed out the 
futility of the church arraying itself against 
the schoolsin their searchfortruth. Secondly, 
the church must so teach religion and morals 
that the school may be left to do its own legiti- 
mate work ; and, he asserted, that an answer 
must be given in the immediate future as to 
whether the church is to do its own work in 
this respect, or is to confess its inability. He 
said, ‘The leadership, the organization and 
the method of the church and Sunday school 
are not adequate. They must be adapted, so 
that the churches as.a whole will impress and 
inspire all children as definitely as does the 
school.” Again, the church should represent 
to the diverse classes of society whose chil- 
dren are found in the public schools an ideal 
of sympathy and brotherhood. The church 
also may help the school by being responsible 
for the beliefs of the people. ‘‘ Belief is more 
needed in American life now than intellectual 
power.” 

Mr. Winship, in the course of his paper, 
dwelt with some severity on the disposition 
of clergymen and churches to interfere with 
the management of the schools of the coun- 
try; he let it be seen that he had no hope for 
any restoration of formal Biblical teaching in 
the public schools; and he deprecated sus- 
picion of the state universities by many Chris- 
tians, and pointed out the futility of thinking 
to combat them. 


The Necessity of a Rational Phi- 
losophy to Effective Preaching 


BY REV. W. H. BOLSTER, D. D. 
Pastor Pilgrim Church, Nashua, N. H. 

The questionings of man as to the under- 
lying principles of the universe will never be 
satisfied except with a system of philosophy 
which meets the test of reason. The gospel 
itself, as a great historic movement of God in 
earthly history for the redemption of the race, 
must be able, in the-last analysis, to philo- 
sophically interpret and vindicate itself to the 
intellectual nature of man asa rational system, 





or it cannot hold the adherence of the world. 
The preacher’s theology is necessarily based 
upon his theories of God, man and the world; 
hence the relation of theology and philosophy 
is so intimate that a true theology cannot grow 
out of a false philosophy. 

However genuine one’s spiritual experience, 
the development of his mental powers is sure 
to bring questionings as to why he holds 
certain beliefs; and this unrest will never be 
met by the refusal to reason and investigate 
but only by keener research and profounder 


thought. Some of the deepest questions 
that ever engaged human thought lie hidden 
in the commonest affirmation of Christian 
faith. Both Christianity and atheism have 
their philosophical prepossessions, which hold 
the mind and largely determine one’s belief 
or unbelief. For example, Christianity on the 
basis of a pantheistic philosophy is impossible 
because illogical. 

The first philosophical presupposition es- 
sential to a rational Christian conception of 
God is that he is a Person. ... When we 
have lost the Christian conception of the 
personality of God we have lost all possibility 
of true worship on the part of man, destroyed 
the only basis for affirming his moral character 
and all reasonable expectation for personal 
immortality, and left ourselves and the uni- 
verse the prey of pessimism and despair. 

A right ethical philosophy takes away from 
preaching the suspicion of arbitrariness, en- 
abling us to see clearly that the retributions 
of God are natural results of disobeying moral 
laws. A thorough discipline in philosophy 
enables the preacher to distinguish “‘the fit 
from the unfit in methods, and in many cases 
the false from the true in doctrine”; to get 
clear vision of the eternal moral order of the 
universe, and to show clearly and broadly the 
end for which he works. Salvation is man- 
hood completed after the type revealed in 
Jesus. The whole historic movement of God 
in the world is that he may bring men into 
harmony with himself and perfect them in 
moral goodness. For this final universal 
harmony all noble souls must long. 


The Rightful Claims of Theological 
Seminaries upon the Churches 


BY REV. GEORGE F. MOORE, D. D. 
Professor at Andover Theological Seminary 


The seminaries claim nothing for their own 
sake as though they had ends and interests 
distinct from those of the churches. They 
may rightly expect of the churches everything 
that is necessary to enable them to do with 
the greatest efficiency the work for which 
they have been instituted by the churches. 

The seminaries must look to the churches 
for men whom they are to educate. Unless 
the church dedicates the best of its sons to 
this work, and enough of them, it must suffer 
from a deterioration in the ministry. There 
is a failure in the churches today to set before 
young men the opportunities and demands of 
the ministry as faithfully as was done in a 
former generation, and this neglect—together 
with inadequacy of support, the brevity of 
pas:orates, the impression that the profession 
is overcrowded, the superannuating of men 
in the prime of life and the strife of sects— 
deters young men from entering this calling. 
The only remedy for this condition is a better 
public opinion in the churches at large. 

The seminaries must look to the churches 
to uphold them in maintaining high standards 
in education, never more necessary than 
today. Realizing this the seminaries are 
broadening their courses of study and mak- 
ing more strict requirements for admission ; 
but their work is made of no effect by the loose 
practices of many associations in licensure 
and of councils in ordination. 

The seminaries should have the confidence 
ofthechurches. There must be controversies, 
and it is right that seminaries take a part in 
them; but in the midst of discussions there 
may be mutual confidence between those op- 
posed in conviction in one another’s intelli- 
gence, sincerity and loyalty to truth. Minis- 
ters have a peculiar responsibility in this 
matter. Their attitude may either inspire 
confidence in the seminaries or foment un- 
warranted distrust. 

The churches must see to it that the semi- 
naries are equipped with whatever they need 
to do the work intrusted to them. Progress 
in theological education demands more teach- 
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ers and a larger apparatus, and it is only a 
wise economy for the churches to furnish 
them. 


The Sacraments 


THEIR FUNCTION IN PERSONAL LIFE AND 
IN ENLARGEMENT AND IMPROVEMENT oF 
THE CHURCHES 


BY REV. JAMES G. VOSE 
Pastor Emeritus Beneficent Church, Providence, R. 1. 


Baptism and the Lord’s Supper are sacred 
symbols, both given by our Lord’s command, 
Ceremonies are needed in all important insti- 
tutions and the value of the sacraments is 
shown by experience. The rite of infant 


baptism, if properly viewed, is an expression 
of hearty faith in our Lord’s love for little 
children, who whether living or dying are his. 
A true idea of socigty makes the family a unit 
and the true idea gf the church makes it a 
household of faith with its seal of the covenant 
and appropriate Christian nurture. Theserv- 
ice of infant baptism should be administered 
thoughtfully and tenderly, so as to teacha 
lesson to all who witness it. 

The Lord’s Supper has no accidental origin. 
It became from the first a bond of union and 
fellowship—the distinctive feature of Chris- 
tian worship. The abuse of the sacrament in 
St. Paul’s day led to his giving explicit direc- 
tions for the sacred rite which are always to 
be observed. 

Concerning the manner of observing the 
holy supper, simplicity here is more impres- 
sive than modern innovations, whether in the 
way of addresses or by the additions of in- 
cense, lights and candles. 

The communion should be not oftener than 
once a month, at least according to the judg- 
ments of churches of our order as expressed 
in their practice. One of the benefits of the 
communion not always considered is its 
silent influence in true teaching concerning 
the great central doctrine of the atonement. 
This “ parable of the gospel,” properly set 
forth, will ge far toward keeping us from 
loose or superstitious- views of the meaning 
of Christ’s death. 


The Rightful Claims of the Churches 
upon the Theological Seminaries 


BY REV. W. A. BARTLETT, D. D. 
Pastor-elect First Congregational Church, Chicago 


I shall assume that there are seminaries 
doing their utmost to train men for the 
ministry. I shall assume also that there 
are men worthy to be called men of God, 
who are an honor and strength to the 
churches. 

First, the churches have a claim upon the 


Continued on page 607. 
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Consulting State Editors: Rev. Drs. Harmon Bross, Lincoln; H. C. Herring, Omaha; M. A. Bullock, Lincoln 


Among attendants on the 
A Lesson from Pyworth Assembly, whose 
the Methodists | 500 tents made a White 
City of Lincoln Park, were many Con- 
gregationalists, for this gathering, under 
Methodist management and bringing to- 
gether some of its finest talent, is pop- 
ular with other denominations. One 
heard much about the “great Methodist 
Church,” and we Congregationalists 
could ‘but ask ourselves, Might not our 
denomination in this country number 
five million or more if we had had in our 
early day the wisdom to claim the whole 
of the United States as our field of la- 
bor? Though leaders in educational 
work, we have been backward in church 
extension. We have wisdom now, but 
it has come a century too late. It may 
be, however, that our leadership will be 
seen in the federation of the churches 
for more aggressive work in the world. 


Unique Features 


Nebraska Congregationalism has at least 
two unique features. One is its state denom- 
inational paper, the Nebraska News. For 
twenty-one years it has been owned, edited 
and published by Rev. H. A. French of Lin- 
coln. Its existence has been thus prolonged, 
not, as sometimes occurs, for lack of strength 
of mind to die, but because of vigor sufficient 
to overcome the most varied difficulties. And 
throughout its career it has maintained a dis- 
tinct and severe ideal of what a state paper 
ought to be. Its editor has steadily refused 
to go outside the limited field of state denom- 
inational news, saying, “‘ This one thing I do.” 
He has not sought to win popularity at the 
expense of truth or conviction. He has clung 
tenaciously to the distinctive principles of 
our polity. His high church Cengregation- 
alism has often been a needed tonic to his 
brethren of less pronounced views. The re- 
sult of this rugged policy has been possibly to 
restrict somewhat the constituency of the pa- 
per, but it has also given it a character and 
force which command respect and multiply 
its usefulness. The service rendered by the 
News, at cost of much self-denying labor, to 
the educational and other interests of Ne- 
braska Congregationalism can hardly be over- 
estimated. 

A second notable feature is the equipment 
of state denominational schools. After long 
years of effort and some costly experiments, 
the Congregational churches of Nebraska are 
now represented by one college and four acad- 
emies. Doane College has a central location 
and a good plant, is out of debt and has just 
completed an endowment of $150,000. 

The academies—Gates, Weeping Water, 
Franklin and Chadron—have distinct and 
widely separated fields, and are doing a great 
work both in furnishing education and stimu- 
lating the desire for it. Readers of The Con- 
gregationalist will remember the successful 
attempt of Gates Academy last spring to clear 
& $20,000 debt. It has now as fine an equip- 
ment as any academy in the West, free from 
incumbrance, 

TENT MEETINGS 


Most of the evangelical churches of Omaha 
united in supporting a three months’ cam- 
paign of tent meetings the past summer, 
under the leadership of Evangelist Merton 
Smith, Results have been exceedingly grati- 
fying. Large audiences gathered nightly at 
each of the four points where the tent was 
pitched, and many who seldom or never enter 


a church listened to the gospel. Mr. Smith 
is a preacher of great enthusiasm and re- 
source, and proclaims the message of salva- 
tion from a rich experience of its power. 
This effort, the first of its kind in Omaha, 
was so successful as to encourage future 
work upon the same line. 


OMAHA 


The nine Congregational churches of 
Omaha are supplied with pastors, except Pil- 
grim, which has been vacant since last spring. 
The past year has been one of advance in all 
lines. First Church, which has long carried a 
heavy debt, has paid off $11,000 since Jan. 1. 
St. Mary’s Avenue has been cheered by large 
accessions to its membership. Rev. F. A. 
Hatch of Plymouth goes as a delegate to the 
Triennial Council. Rev. Jacob Flook of Hill- 
side is just closing the sixth year of a notably 
successful pastorate. Last year it paid its 
floating debt, $800. Cherry Hill and Park- 
vale Churches, which have been served most 
acceptably for eighteen months by Mr. T. A. 
Williams, a student of Chicago Theological 
Seminary, have called Rev. P. A. Sharpe. 
Rev. F. E. Henry was ordained and settled as 
pastor of Saratoga Church last May. Church 
extension in Omaha was pushed so actively 
during the boom period that in recent years 
all effort has necessarily been centered on 
the strengthening of existing plants, and the 
same condition will doubtless exist for some 
years to come. Even in South Omaha, a city 
of 26,000 people, after careful review of the 
conditions, it has been considered unwise to 
form a Congregational church. H. C. H. 


From the Capital 


Lincoln is more than a political center ; it 
is an educational and religious center as well. 
The State University with more than 2,200 
students, Wesleyan University with 500, 
Cotner University (Christian ), just getting a 
foothold, and, Union College (Adventist) con- 
tribute to its educational life. During boom 
times a strong effort was made to move 
Doane College thither from Crete; but con- 
servative influence prevailed, and Doane es- 
caped the financial disaster which overtook 
Wesleyan in its removal from York to Lincoln, 
because it failed to realize on the pledges 
made. 

In the State University are more Christian 
students than in all the denominational col- 
leges of the state. Many members of the fac- 
ulties work in the local churches. The uni- 
versity opened Sept. 21 with a characteristic 
address by the chancellor, Dr. E. Benjamin 
Andrews, from whose pithy sayings we select 
two: “One may admit all that Darwin ever 
suggested and remain as orthodox as Athana- 
sius”; ‘‘The survival of the fittest does not 
explain the arrival of the fittest.’’ 

Lincoln is a city of religious conventions. 
In early summer the Dunkards came, 3,000 
strong. Later a holiness convention taught 
that sanctification is a special experience and 
can be received in answer to prayer. 

It is said that the state fair held in Lin- 
coln early in September furnished the best 
exhibit of farm produce and stock made 
in several years. This certainly speaks well 
for a state which in our geographies a gen- 
eration or more ago was included in the 
Great American Desert! 

Lincoln churches are making steady pro- 
gress. First, Rev. W. H. Manss, pastor, holds 
a position of commanding influence, and 
in addition to its home work supports a 
foreign missionary, Rev. J. L. Fowle of 
Cesarea, Turkey. Plymouth, Rev. John 
Doane, pastor, rejoices in a new $3,000 par- 


sonage. Mr. Doane is the veteran pastor 
in Lincoln and has large influence in city 
and state. 

Vine Street Church, Dr. M. A. Bullock, \as- 
tor, stands between the State University and 
the university farm in the midst of a growing 
college settlement—a strategic location of in- 
fluence and usefulness. Themissionary spirit 
has been intense in this church from its be- 
ginning. It has recently consecrated a mem- 
ber to the office and work of missionary 
teacherin Western Turkey. Miss Loughridge 
is on,.the way to Turkey. Miss Emma G. 
Hubbard is alreadyin the A. M. A. Indian 
school at Fort Berthold, N. D., and another 
member, Dr. Harmon Bross, is state superin- 
tendent of home missions, so that the three 
leading missionary societies of the denomina- 
tion have each a representative in its member- 
ship. 

Butler Avenue has called Rev. Laura H. 
Wild, a graduate of Smith College and Hart- 
ford Seminary, and she is already recognized 
as a force in Nebraska Congregationalism. 
She also has pastoral charge of the Rokeby 
church. Swedish Congregational has a new 
pastor in Rev. A. W. Olson. Recently a thira 
German church, Salem Congregational, has 
been organized, having seventy-five members 
and a distinctive field. This makes the eighth 
of our order in the city, and shows our ex- 
panding life. M. A. B. 


Through the Eyes of the Home 
Missionary Superintendent 
FINANCIAL OUTLOOK 


The loss of the corn crop in the state is seri- 
ous. It is conceded thatthe hot winds of July 
and August burned up not less than 120,000,000 
bushels. In some sections whole counties 
were swept bare, in others a fairly good return 
will appear ; but the long miles of empty corn 
cribs along the various railroad lines the com- 
ing year will make a Nebraska man feel lonely. 
The unusually large crop of winter wheat, 
however, in the southern part of the state, 
the excellent quality of the sugar beet crop, 
the high prices commanded for all farm prod- 
ucts, the immense cattle interests of the 
western counties, the abundant fall rains, 
promising a good season next year, will 
keep the wheels of prosperity moving. Con- 
trary to expectations, the shortage of the 
corn crop has not affected the prices of 
farm lands, which are selling at higher 
figures than ever before. 


IMPROVEMENTS 


The coming of Rev. G. E. Taylor to Pierce 
brought so marked increase in attendance 
that more room was imperatively demanded. 
His experience in church building while 
general missionary in southern Nebraska 
during the period of expansion fitted him 
to lead in this enterprise, and under his 
wise guidance a structure is nearing com- 
pletion which will be a model house of wor- 
ship and will afford conveniences for the 
various activities of church life. It replaces 
the old one-room structure erected in 1883. 

The movement at Pierce suggested to the 
people at Bloomfield, who were rallying about 
their new pastor, Rev. Edwin Booth, what 
might be done in the way of better facilities, 
and they entered upon a campaign for re- 
building which would give them practically 
a new house of worship. Their original loca- 
tion was central, and while the church build- 
ing was under way they accepted a good offer 
for their parsonage property and put all the 
money into a new modern-style house on the 


Continued on page 606. 
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From Connecticut’s Hill Country 


Torrington has dedicated her new library 
building, with an address by Prof. Berna- 
dotte Perrin of Yale. It is a beautiful piece 
of architecture of the Neo-Greek style, built 
of white marble, with stately Ionic col- 
umns, a red tile roof and bronze covered 
doors. The building was the gift of the late 
Elisha Turner, to whom and Deacon Lauren 
Wetmore, another Congregational layman, 
the library owes its existence. 

Thomaston has taken the hint from her 
neighbor, and work has begun on a new brick 
structure, to be known as the Laura Andrews 
Library. 

Goshen is jubilant over a recent legacy of 
$25,000, which assures the financial future of 
another “church on the hill.” But some are 
beginning to ask already what will be the 
effect on people when their pocketbooks do 
not feel the need of giving for church sup- 
port. 

New Hartford is rejoicing in a minister’s 
wife, who promises to be a real helpmeet to 
her husband. The church showed its appre- 
ciation by a check for $100, which it sent 
to Rev. and Mrs. F.S. Brewer at the time of 
their marriage, and by a cordial reception 
when they reached home. It has spent 
several hundred dollars in improvements 
about the church building this summer. 1. 


The French Pastoral Union of New 
England 


This association takes in all the French 
Congregational pastors within its geograph- 
ical boundaries. It held its annual meeting 
Oct. 9, 10,in Torrington, with the only French 
Congregational church in Connecticut. The 
sermon was by the moderator, Rev. T. G. A 
Coté, upon The Beauty of a Christian Life. 
Other addresses showed what an all-round 
Christianity these French pastors are preach- 
ing, as they dwelt on the Christian life in the 
home, society, literature, education and politi- 
cal development. They also discussed the 
burning questions of liberty and its limitations, 
and how to evangelize the world. One after- 
noon was fittingly devoted to a large manufae- 
turing establishment where many of their 
countrymen are employed. T. 0. BR. 


Oregon Congregationalists at the 
Dalles 


The Dalles lies east of the Cascade Moun- 
tains on the Columbia, and as the large 
body of Oregon churches lie west of the 
mountains, most of the fifty-nine ministers 
and delegates journeyed by the beautiful 
Columbia River route to the state meeting. 

The general theme was Forward. Theolog- 
ical discussion was noticeably absent, but 
practical Christian living was presented from 
every standpoint. The papers on Christian 
Living, by Rev. R. H. Kennedy, and Its Hin- 
drances, by Rev. J. J. Staub, were bright, 
thoughtful and supplemented each other. 
Mr. Kennedy emphasized the need of arous- 
ing the consciousness of sin. Mr. Staub 
set forth the deadening influence of many 
modern conditions upon the religious life, 
speeifying the lack of home religion in so- 
called Christian households, and the lack 
of whole-hearted service. 

Three good papers on Systematic Benevo- 
lence were presented by Rev. F. E. Dell, 
Mrs. A. L. Cake and Rev. E. S. Bollinger. 

Rev. M. D. Dunning made a strong plea 
for the institutional church, showing how it is 
needed, especially in the modern city, to offset 


the forces of evil through its recognition - 





In Various Fields 


of man’s physical and social needs. Rev. 
D. B. Gray gave an inspiring paper on Our 
Opportunity in China, paying high tribute 
to the wisdom of the representatives of the 
American Board. 

Women’s Work for Women in the Orient 
was ably presented by Miss Charlotte Rob- 
erts. Mrs. C. F. Clapp read a paper on 
Missionary Intelligence, and Mrs. M. H. 
Wallace one on Greater America. 

Dr. J. K. McLean represented Pacific Theo- 
logical Seminary; Rev. C. W. Shelton roused 
enthusiasm by his paper on Christian Patriot- 
ism, and Superintendent Clapp reported the 
Diamond Jubilee. 

Seldom has-this body entertained so many 
visiting brethren. Beside those already men- 
tioned, Rev. H. H. Wikoff made us glad that 
Oregon had paid into the C. C. B.S. treasury 
more than three times as much as she had 
drawn out. Rev. Walter Frear represented 
the American Board. Superintendents Seud- 
der and Greene came from Washington. The 
C.S.S. and Pub. Society was represented by 
Superintendent Rowley, and the A. M. A. by 
Rev. E. C. Curran, who described a visit to 
the station of Rev. Mr. Lopp at Cape Prince 
of Wales. Dean Ferrin, moderator of the 
association, represented Pacific University. 
The associational sermon was preached by 
Rev. M. H. Wallace. 

An amendment to the constitution was of- 
fered, which will reduce the ratio of represen- 
tation in our association. 

Resolutions of sympathy with Professor 
Condon, our beloved state geologist and for- 
mer pioneer missionary, in the loss of his 
wife, and for Mrs. McKinley in her sorrow, 
were passed; also one petitioning the Gov- 
ernment to deal with all enemies of our coun- 
try. 

The program was greatly helped by the 
really fine music of Rev. D. V. Poling’s 
choir, under his own direction. This, with 
the generous hospitality and the romantic 
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trip, rendered the occasion as enjoyable ag 
helpful. ©. F.C, 


Another State Meeting 


MONTANA 


This association held at Big Timber per- 
haps the brightest and most helpful gathering 
in its history. Rev. W. D. Clark’s sermon 
illustrated the preaching that draws men to 
Christ ; a paper on Christian Apologetics was 
read by Rev. W. H. Watson; Practical Prob- 
lems of the Minister, presented by Rev. J.S. 
Torrence, brought out a number of solutions 
from experienced brethren. The center dish 
of the program was a symposium on the Con- 
gregational Church of the Twentieth Century» 
including Its Ministry, Membership, Sunday 
School and Social Mission, by Rev. Messrs, 
J. P. McCarthy, J. A. Barnes, .W. S. Bell and 
Rev. A. S. N. Barnes. Reports showed a sub- 
stantial gain in membership and increased 
offerings from the women, especially to the 
C. H. M.S. Stirring addresses were given 
by Secretaries Choate and Wikoff at the clos- 
ing session. 

On recommendation of the committee o1. 
ministerial standing, the following resolution 
was adopted : 


Whereas William J. Hannah has perma- 
nently given up the work of the ministry and 
expressed the desire to be released from the 
position of a ministerial member of the Mon 
tana Association of Congregational Churches ; 

Resolved, That the name of William J. Han- 
nah be dropped from the roll of the associa- 


tion. 
WwW. H. Ww. 


From Oberlin Seminary 


President Barrows has just delivered six 
lectures on the Christian and Non-Christian 
Conceptions of God. These were first given 
at the University of Chicago in a lecture- 
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griddle cakes, rolls, 
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ship on comparative religions, founded 
by Mrs. Caroline Haskell, which President 
Barrows still holds. They show wide study 
and observant travel, are devout and reverent 
in tone, and were heard with pleasure and 
spiritual profit. 

At the suggestion of the seminary men the 
students of all departments united in a testi- 
monial of their appreciation of Professor Bur- 
roughs and their sympathy for him in his 
grievous affliction. Dr. W. S. Ament spoke, 
Oct. 7, on the future of China to a large 
audience in First Chureh. The _ proceeds, 
amounting to several hundred dollars, were 
sent by the students to Dr. Burroughs at 
Clifton Springs. 

The student force of the seminary is materi- 
ally strengthened by the coming of Rev. E. B. 
Allen who, for eight years, has been a suc- 
cessful pastor in Lansing. Along with his 
seminary work Mr. Allen supplies the pulpit 
of Washington Street Church, Toledo. 

Oberlin was in holiday dress Sept. 26, when 
the new Severance Chemical Laboratory was 
formally dedicated. Pres. Ira Remsen of 
Johns Hopkins was the orator. Mr. Louis 
H. Severance, donor of the beautiful build- 
ing, surprised and delighted the audience 
by a further gift of $40,000 to endow the chair 
of chemistry. 

Students and churches look forward with 
pleasure to entertaining the American Board 
in Oberlin next year. It is to be hoped that 
friends of missions everywhere will make it 
possible at that time to dedicate the memorial 
tothe martyrsin Chine, 0. 





How a Country Church Grew 


A TRUE STORY WITH FICTITIOUS NAMES 


Twenty-five years ago Valleyville was 
churchless. There was, indeed, a building 
used as both church and town house, where 
religious services were held on alternate Sun- 
day afternoons by the minister from Borough- 
dale. But church organization there was 
none, for lack of material, for Valleyville 
was but a little village, with few professed 
Christians, Indeed, the only one of its inhab- 
itants who was ever known to “speak in 
meeting” was a Mr. Hall, who had moved 
into the village a few years before, and was a 
member of a neighboring church. He some- 
times held prayer meetings on Friday even- 
ings, and so the people called him Deacon 
Hall. At these gatherings, but for the help 
of a few women, he would have had to do all 
the talking and all the praying, too. 

One day in midwinter a letter came to the 








post office addressed “ Tothe Pastor or Deacon 
of the Congregational Church in Valleyville.” 
As the village boasted neither church, pastor, 
nor real deacon, the postmaster put the letter 
in Mr. Hall’s box, thinking that he came 
nearest to what was wanted. It was dated at 
the state Y. M. C. A. headquarters—for these 
were the days when the Y. M. C. A. sent 
workers from town to town to conduct revival 
meetings. It read substantially thus: 

Dear Brother: We are three young men 
who have been attending the Y. M. C. A. 
meetings here, and have been led to desire to 
do Christian work. Asking for direction, our 
minds have been turned to your village. If 
you are willing to welcome and work with us, 
we should be glad to come and hold a series 
of meetings. What say you? 

A hasty consultation was held with the few 
believers, and word was promptly sent back, 
In God’s name, come.” 

So they came to hold a series of meetings in 
the town hall. One brought his wife as or- 
ganist. She and two of the young men were 
good singers, and together they made an ef- 
fective band of workers. First they went 
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Pimples 


What is more annoying than these 
little persistent things, and what is more 
provoking than their disfigurement of the 
face? 

There are many kinds. 

Some are watery, some are mattery, 
some are hard and dry. But they have 
a common cause—the presence of ex- 
traneous matter in the blood, often due 
to defective digestion. 


Edward H. Wille, South Bend, Ind., acknowledges 
the benefit he derived from Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
He had been many years a sufferer from impure 
blood, shown by pimples, blotches and bad com- 
plexion, and had taken many medicines in vain, 
when he decided to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, a few 
bottles of which eutirely cured him. His face is 
now free from pimples and his skin is fair. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Promises to cure and keeps the promise. 
It purifies the blood and gives perma- 
nent strength and tone. 

















AND NOW 





You remember the young lady named Joy, 
who was so glad she wasn’t beautiful because 
she didn’t want to be a Joy forever. 

This Sideboard may or may not be beauti- 
ful, that depends on your view of beauty. But 
it will be a joy forever to the woman who 
values Convenience and wants to see it in- 
crease and multiply in her dining-room. 

Just fancy a linen drawer 68 inches in 
width! The housekeeper of a few years ago 
was content if she got one plate closet in her 
sideboard. Here are three plate closets, with 
as much cubic space in the smallest as in the 
entire base of the sideboard of 1890. 

So it goes! And the best thing of all is 
that Canal St? prices bring this 20th century 
luxury within easy reach. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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Religious Notices 





igious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 








FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under the 
spartege of the Woman’s Board of Missions, Pilgrim 
Hall, Congregational House, every Friday at 10 a. M. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, Penacook, New 
Hampshire, cordially invite absent and former members 


51st anniversary, Nov. ud, 3d, . Former 
pastors and friends will participate in the exercises. A 
profitable jon is being pl 1 





OHN E. WHITLEY, Pastor. 


THE BANGOR ALUMNI ASSOCIATION of Boston and 
vicinity will bold its fali meeting at the American 
House, Boston, Monday, Oct. 28, from 12 o’clock till 
2 o’clock. Paper by Rev. Daniel Evans on The Pulpit 
and the Community, followed by discussion. Dinner at 
12, at $1.00 per plate. AJl Bangor men are invited. 

A. H. WHEELOCK, Secretary. 

AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; ———— temperance 
homes and poeueees houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 
pubiishes the Sailor’s Mugazine, Seaman's Friend and 

ife Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rev. Dr. CHA LES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 

THE WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION will 
hold its twenty-second annua) meeting in Park Street 
Chureb, Boston, on Wednesday, Oct. 30, 1901, at 10.30 
A.M. and at 2 P. M. 

Annual reports will be read, and the election of officers 
will take place. 

Miss Dora B. Dodge, Rev. Edwin H. Byinghoe, J. D. 
Kingsbury, D. D., Mrs. Frank J. Goodwin, Mrs. M. D. 
Breed, and Miss Anna P. Moore will be among the 
speakers. 

A Young Ladies’ Hour will open the afternoon session. 

A full attendance is desired. Ladies will bring a box 
unch. LOUISE A. KELLOGG, Secretary. 

Room 607, Congregational House, Boston. 

THE FIFTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMER- 
IOAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION.—Plans have been 
pecoene for this convention, to be held in the First 

ongregational Churgh, Oak Park, Chicago, Oct. 22-24. 
The opening session will be Tuesday afternoon, Oct. 22. 

Tuesday evening the annual sermon will be preached 
by S. Parkes Cadman, D D. 

During the remaining period of the convention, 
Wednesuay and Thursday, three sessions will be held 
each day. The program presents a platform broad and 
inclusive, upon which there will be discussion of funda- 
mental problems. Some of the topics discussed suggest 
thec bag bowegaent baer of this program : Industrial | rain- 
ing, Its Place and Mission in Race Elevation; Cities the 
Strategic Center for Our Missionary Work; Enlarged 
Fieldsand Increased Responsibilities Demand Increased 
ayrmpethy, and Support; The Training of a Leadership; 

e Call for Spiritual Power in the Conditions of the 
Present Time. ’ 

Recent history has accentuated the importance of edu- 
cational and evangelistic work among the backward peo- 
ple in our own country. The island territories are com- 

ng under the flag, and present similar problems to those 
of our own Southern States. The work of the American 
Missionary Association is exactly in line of these large 
developments, and the indications are that the attend- 
ance will be large and the interest great at the fifty-fifth 
annual meeting. 

Important business interests are also to be brought 
before this annual meeting. This has always given the 
annual meeting of the Association a special interest to 
our Congregational ellowship. 

W. E. Barton, D. D., is chairman of the General Com. 
mittee. 

Mr. J. F. Cleveland, whose address is 709 Superior 
Street, Oak Park, Lll., is chairman of the Transportation 
Committee. Special rates have been secured over the 
various passenger associations. Those purchasing tick- 
ets to the annual meeting must indicate to the agent 
selling the ticket the fact that they are delegates or at. 
tendants upon the fifty-fifth annual meeting of the 
American Missionary Association. Certificates will be 
issued at the church, signed by the chairman of the 
Transportation Committee. upoa which reuuced rates 
will be secured for the return trip. 

Mr. William Spooner, whose address is New York Life 
Building, Chicago. I11., is chairman of the Entertainment 
Committee. Those entitled to entertainment will kindly 
write to Mr. Spooner at their earliest convenience. 

Contributing churches, loc.1 conferences and state 
associations are entitled to delegate representation at 
this meeti: g. 

Missionaries from the field will be present, bringing 
their messages to the churches. Jubilee Singers from 
Fisk University will render the old plantation songs 
always so acceptable to the audience gathered at the 
annual meetings of this Association Contributing 
churches are urged to elect delegates to this meet- 
ing at once. 








Subscribers’ Wants 


Nottces under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each msertion, 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 








Wanted for a new church: second-hand circular 
pews sufficient to seat about 600 persons, address with 
particulars atonuce. D. Melville, Box 1,Woodmere, Mich. 


Board in suburbs of Asheville, N.C., in Appalachian 
Park region, high plateau new house, sunny rooms, 
Northern cooking and reasonable rates. Address, for 
particulars, Mrs. A. McK. Gulliver, P.O. Box 47. 


To Pastors and Societies. A new entertainment, 
“rich in humor and inner moral significance.” Suit large 
or small societi:s. Just published. Apply ‘* Owner,” 
10 Union St., Montclair, N. J. 


Companion and Seamstress. A middle-aged lady 
of refinement would like situation as companion and 
seamstress, or housekeeper in small family where a 
servant is kept. Best references given and also required. 
Address R. T., care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, by a lady of refined tastes, room and 
board, near the center of Medford; eas¢ of Park Street 
not desired. House owned by occupant preferred; 
morning sun desired. Will partly furnish room; price 
moderate. References exchanged. Address “ Miss 
E. A. S.,”" 30 Park Street, Medford, Mass 








IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MEN- 
TION THAT THE ANNOUNCEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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How a Country Church Grew 


[Continued from page 603.) 
through the community and invited the peo- 


_ ple to the meetings. Then they held services 


every afternoon and evening for several days, 
reading the Word, singing, exhorting, entreat- 
ing and drawing their hearers into personal 
religious conversation. 

They were not in any way remarkable 
young men. But they were in earnest, knew 
how to pray and sing, and they got at the 
hearts of the people. Their audiences were 
not large; there was no great breaking down 
of barriers, no intense excitement. But half 
a dozen young people, who seemed to have 
been waiting fer some one to lead them into 
the kingdom, were soundly and thoroughly 
converted, and so became the nucleus for 
further Christian work. 

For several years after Valleyville was a 
fertile field, in which much work was done 
by the Y. M. C. A. and by the gospel workers 
from Boroughdale, who helped in a humbler 
way. Able and earnest men were sent there 
by the state committee from time to time— 
usually business men—who could meet the 
villagers face to face and talk with them as 
man with man. Their work was not spec- 
tacular, but it was effective; for one by one, 
slowly, but all the more surely, a considera- 
ble number were led into the better way. 

This work was only fairly under way when 
the temperance wave, set in motion by the 
Reform Club, Blue Ribboners and gospel 
temperance workers, starting in Maine, swept 
over New England. One hot day word was 
given out that a young Lewiston lawyer would 
speak that afternoon in the Valleyville Town 
Hall. It was a short notice and not circu- 
lated much outside the village. Besides, it 
was in haying-time, and just as the bell rang 
for the lecture a shower came up. Not more 
than fifty people, mostly women and boys, 
with a sprinkling of middle-aged men, gath- 
ered to hear what the speaker had to say. It 
proved to be the most effective temperance 
leeture ever given in Valleyville—at least 
within the memory of the writer. The really 
eloquent speaker vividly portrayed his own 
experience, and incidentally showed up the 
cider question so pointedly that some of his 
audience have never since been able to enjoy 
a glass of cider. 

That story was told and retold, and that lec- 
ture echoed and re-echoed throughout Valley- 
ville and the surrounding towns. One old 
farmer, whose cellar was full of hard cider, 
was heard to declare that he wouldn’t have 
missed it for five dollars—and five dollars 
means a good deal to a farmer. He proved 
his sincerity a little later, as the impression 
deepened, by renouncing hard cider and all 
other spirituous liquors, and ended hislifeasa 
temperance man. This lecture was the begin- 
ning of a temperance movement which cap- 
tured Valleyville. No other word expresses 
it. The village was taken by storm, and a 
large part of the town with it. 

Of course the gospel workers were also 
leaders in the temperance movement. They 
were wise enough to see that many young 
men could be reached by the one and led up 
into the other. Thus the movements went on 
in harmony, and the good causes prospered 
together. And when the gospel workers 
came to hold meetings on the nights when the 
Good Templars met, they cannily waited un- 
til the lodge was closed, and then held their 
meeting in the same hall, with the same au- 
dience and others who came in afterwards, 

Now there stood on a little elevation in the 
eenter of the village an old hotel, which had 
long been an eye-sore to temperance people, 
Its owner was a leading citizen, and but for 
this hotel people would have said he was a good 
citizen. But one night the hotel burned to 
the ground. It may seem strange to rejoice 
at a neighbor’s misfortune, but men and 
women thanked God for this fire. Rightly or 


Continued on page 605. 
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We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us. 


Suits and 
Cloaks for Fall 


EW and 
exclusive 
fashions not 
found else- 
where. A broad 
field for your 
selection—suits 
at all prices 
between $8 and 
$40. None to 
be had of better 
materials, 
more fashion- 
ably cut or bet- 
ter tailored at 
any price. 
Made to order 
from thedesign 
and sample you 
choose. 
Suggestions 
for Fall 
and Winter 
Wardrobe: 


New Suits in attractive styies, $8 up 
Silk-Lined Suits oughout $f & Paris 


about them, =< _— sexi 
with taffeta, . . $15 up 


Sty lish Costumes of Velveteen, Velvet 
Cords and Wide Welt Coepennys $17 up 
the latest materials, 

$4 up 


New Skirts - - 
Rainy-Day: Suits and Skirts 


plaid-back or. plain materials, 


Suits, $8 up Skirts, $5 up 


Long Outer Jackets $10 up 


Jaunty Short Jackets, $7 up 


Rain-Proof Coats and Skirts 
We also make a specialty of School and 
College Uniforms and Gymnasium Suits 
We Pay Express Charges Everywhere 

Catalogue of new Fall styles and latest samples 
free by return mail. Be sure to mention wh ther 
you wish samples for “— or cloaks, so that we 
can send you a full line of exactly what you wish. 
If a garment should not satisfy you, send it back. 
We will refund your money. We want to satisfy. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO. 
119 and 121 West 23d Street - NEW YORK 
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The Pilgrim 
Individual Communion 
we SERVICE ... 


Is used in many prominent Congregational 
churches. It will pay all churches to exam- 
ine this service before buying. Send for [I- 
lustrated Price List. 


The Congregational Bookstore 


14-A Beacon Street, Boston 
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How a Country Church Grew 
[Continued from page 604.) 


not, they believed that thus was removed one 
great obstacle to the building up of God’s 
kingdom in Valleyville. 

And witness the result before condemning 
them. The good work did not die out but 
went steadily on—religion and temperance, 
‘hand in hand. Meanwhile there was a gen- 
eral improvement in material things. The 
little village had become a railroad junction 
and doubled in size. Soon a new church was 
organized, and Mr. Hall became its senior 
deacon—a real deacon this time. At first a 
minister was hired to preach tothem. Then, 
as interest and workers increased, the people 
said they must build a church and have a 
pastor of their own. 

One quiet summer day, on the little eleva- 
tion where long ago stood the old hotel, there 
was dedicated to the service of God a new 
church, beautiful for situation, modern and 
convenient and, best of all, out of debt—a 
home for a Congregational church of over 100 
members and a settled pastor all their own. 

The fruit of the long ago sowing is being 
reaped today. Not only that, but the church 
in Valleyville has. become a training school 
for workers who will go forth to sow in other 
fields. J. M. F. 


Church Happenings 


AMHERST, MAss.— First is remembered in the 
will of Flavel Gaylord with a bequest of $1,000. 
BROCKTON, Mass.— Porter has secured Leon H. 
Vincent to lecture on Hawthorne, Emerson, 

Lowell, Holmes, 

CLEVELAND, O., Park.— Rev. E. O. Mead is organiz- 
ing a Bible Study Club for young people “over 
fifceen and under 115.” 

ELYRIA, O., First.—Dr. J. B. Koehne has been 
giving his lectures on The Reasonableness of 
Christianity. The People’s Institute announces 
Free Reading Room and Charity Department, 
with classes in kindergarten, music, French, 
elocution, physical culture, and a high grade 
lecture course. 

GRANVILLE CENTER, MASS., received on Rally 
Day a new Estey organ, the gift of a friend. It 
was dedicated Oct, 11. 

HINSDALE, ILL.—On the first Sunday of the pas- 
torate -of Dr. A. M. Brodie, the Methodist and 
Presbyterian churches joined in the communion 
service as an act of courtesy and fellowship. 
During his ten years at Manistee, Mich., just 
closed, 241 members were received, 181 on con- 
fession. 

IrHaca, N. Y., unveiled, Oct. 13, an_ historical 
tablet of dark red marble, “to the glory of 
Almighty God” and in memory of all his co- 
workers in the Cayuga Valley. These include 
‘Indians, French missionaries, the founder of 
Ithaca, who gave the site for the church; pastor, 
officers and members ofthe Reformed Protestant 

_Dutech Chureh. This directly preceded the 
First Congregational, whose people erect the 
memorial. Dr. Wm. Elliot Griffis is present 
pastor. 

NORTH WINDHAM, Ct.—Ten years ago a Congre- 
gational church was organized in this little manu- 
facturing center, about four miles from Willi- 
mantic. There wasalready achurch building, but 
the society occupying it did not wish orthodox 
preaching. During most of this time the new 
church, reporfing last January 69 members, has 
worshiped in a private house. Many efforts have 
been made to secure possession of the church 
building. At last a subscription was started for a 
hew meeting house with every prospect of suc- 
cess. Then through mutual concessions a lease 
was effected, and plans are made for the repair 
and occupancy of the old edifice, averting thus 
the unfortunate circumstance of two meeting 
houses where one is enough. Great praise is due 
to the wise leadership of Rev. E. M. Frary, who 
also ministers at Chaplin. 

OAK PARK, ILL., Second has arranged for a course 
of six lectures by Pres. W. R. Harper on The 

Place of Prophecy in the Old Testament. 

W EST MAITLAND, N. S. W., celebrates its 50th 
anniversary Oct. 10-20, with addresses by Dr. 
L. D. Bevan, Dr. John Fordyce, chairman of the 
Congregational Union, and Rey. L. L. Wirt. 
Leading up to this jubilee were a course of lec- 
tures by the pastor, Rev. J. Bongers, on Henry 





Ward Beecher, The Pilgrim Fathers in New Eng- | 
land, Dr. Joseph Parker, and Fifty Years of Con- 
gregationalism in W. Maitland. 


Record of the Week 
Calls 


BACON, JOHN S., Pulteney, N. Y., to become acting 
pastor at Canandaigua, where he has been supply- 
ing. 

BAYLIS, CHAS. T., Brooklyn, N. Y., accepts call to 
Bushwick Ave. Ch., same city. 

BowMaAN, J. ELLIOT, recently of Lincoln Memorial 
University, Cumberland Gap, Tenn., to Scotland, 
Mass. Accepts. 

CLARK, ALLEN, People’s Ch., Brainerd, Minn., to 
work in Beltrami Co., under joint supervision of 
the H. M.S. and 8. 8. Soc. 

ComPpTON, HERBERT E., Fessenden, N. D.,toSykes- 
ton and Cathay. 

COoNKLE, NOBLE W., to Buxton and Cummings, 
N. D., where he has been supplying. 

DE SALVIO, ALPHONSO, in care of Italian work at 
Hartford, Ct.,to similar work in Boston. Accepts. 

DEAN, FRANK W., Red Cloud, Neb., to Wayne 
(Presb.). Declines. 

DICKINSON, CORNELIUS E., not GEO. R., has re- 
ceived and accepted a call to Columbia Ch., Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

DOANE, FRANK B., recently of Cheney, Wa., to 
North Haven, Ct. Accepts. 

DREW, CHARLES E., Salem, Io., to Addington, I. T. 
Accepts. 

GATES, GEO. A., First Ch., Cheyenne, Wyo., to 
presidency of Washburn College, Topeka, Kan. 

Goin, EDWARD F., Oberlin Sem., to Dixwell Ave. 
Ch., New Haven, Ct. Accepts. 

HAZELTINE, EDWIN A., Miller’s Place, N. Y., to 
Rushville and Reed’s Corners. 

HITCHCOCK, LYMAN P., recently of Schenectady, 
N. Y., to Alameda, Cal. 

HovusTOon, Rost., Wolverine, Mich., to Cannon and 
Cannonsburg. 

JACKSON, JOS. F., Benzonia College, Mich., to Clio, 
fora year. Accepts. 

JOHNSON, ALBION H., Hyde Park, Mass.,to Dover. 
Accepts. 

JOHNSTON, W. H., to Allendale and Bass River, 
Mich. Accepts. 

KIERNAN, THOS. L., Corry, Pa., to Brantford, Can. 
Accepts. 

KNOWLES, MATTHEW, Clare, Mich., to Brecken- 
ridge. Accepts. 

LE BAR, WM. H., who has been supplying at Car- 
rier, Okl.,to Alvaretta, Springdale and Glenella. 

LEwIs, JOHN M., to Carrier, Hillsdale and Cold- 
water, Okl. 

LINDSAY, GEO., Whitewater, Col., to Chamberlain, 
8.D. Accepts. 

MACK, CHAS. A., Inkster, N. D., to Fessenden. 

MULLENBACH, JAs., Chicago Sem., to associate 
pastorate, Tabernacle Ch., Chicago. Accepts. 

MULINO, GUISEPPI, to Hartford, Ct., succeeding 
Mr. De Salvio in the work among Italians. 

NEWTON, GEO. J., Hampden, Mass., to Emmanuel | 
Ch., Springfield. Accepts. | 

PARSONS, ST. CLAIR, Oberlin Coll., to Fort Sanilac, | 
Carsonville and Black River, Mich. Accepts. 

SANDERS, CHAS. H., to remain another year at | 
Chilton, Wis. a 

SARGENT, JAS. B., Thorndike, Mass., to Bath, Me. 
Accepts. 

SEWALL, JOHN L,, First Ch., North Brookfield, 
Mass., accepts call to St. Albans, Vt. 

SMITH, E. SINCLAIR, Smith Memorial Ch., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., to Pilgrim Ch., Lansing. 

SOUTHGATE, BENJ. M., Pana, Ill., having com- 
pleted three months’ supply at Quincy, to Syca- 
more. Accepts. 

SUMNER, FRED’K A., Little Falls, Minn., to Pil- 
grim Ch., Minneapolis. 





Continued on page 609. 
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Subscribe For 


The Youth’s 
Companion 
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If you send $1.75 now as a new 
subscription for The Youth’s Com- 
panion for 1902, it will entitle you 
to all the issues for the remaining 
weeks of 1901, 


FREE. 


It will entitle you to the Double 
Numbers for Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas and New Year’s, 


FREE. 


It will entitle you to The Youth’s 
Companion Calendar for 1902— 
in twelve colors and gold — 


FREE. 


It will entitle you to the 52 issues 
of The Companion for 1902—a 
library of the best reading, includ- 
ing the features noted below. 
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Send this slip or the name of 
this publication with your $1.75. 
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250 Good Stories — 

50 Special Articiles— 
Weekly Editorial Review — 
Children’s Page — 


Weekly Article on the Care of 
the Health — 


Notes on Current Events and 
Nature and Science = 


Anecdotes and Miscellany — 
will fill the pages of The Youth’s 


Companion during 1902. 


/lustrated Announcement for 1902 and 
Sample Copies of the paper sent Free. 


The Youth’s Companion, 


Boston, Mass. 

















looking for at once. 








WHY PUZZLE 


over conglomerate ‘‘Helps,” when 


Nelson’s Teachers’ Bible 


Popular Series, have the “ Helps”’ in dictionary form so 
that you have no difficulty ‘in getting what you are 


** Most excellent and a time saver for a busy Bible student.” 
Prices from $1.15 upwards. 
For sale by all booksellers, or send for catalogue. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 37-41 E. 18th Street, New York. 
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There’s 


a great demand for 


Kennedys 
Oysterettes 


Ain Oyster Cracker 
with a taste to it. 


Be sure your supply 
is not exhausted 

Before the meal is 
ready to serve. 


Sold 

only in 
In-er-seal 
Packages. 


National 
Biscult 


Company 


















iWilson’s 
Rolling 
Partitions 


For dividing church and school 
buildings, Sound-proof, air- 
tight. Made also with black. 
board surface. A marvelous 
convenience, easily operated, 
SS very durable, Used in nearly 
4 Ss 5,000 buildings, Ill, Pamphlet 
“ Sess if yen mention this paper. 
JAS, GODFREY WILSON, 
5 West 29th St., New York, 
All kinds of Venetian Blinds. 











Established 1859. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 
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Nebraska 


(Centinued from page 601.) 


lot adjoining the church. On dedication day 
several neighboring churches surrendered 
their own services. The sermon was by Su- 
perintendent Bross, who had helped to gather 
the church and to dedicate the first house in 
1890. 

The church at Fremont, Rev. W. H. Buss, 
pastor, put its building in company order for 
the joint meeting of the state branches of the 
W. B. M. I. and the W. H. M. U. Oct. 1-3. 
Improvements render the structure one of com- 
fort as well as convenience, and it is now one 
of the best outside our large cities. The 
church at Friend, under the lead of its en- 
terprising pastor, Rev. W. W. Hart, also finds 
it necessary to provide larger facilities than 
the building erected twenty-three years ago. 
Plans have been adopted for a $6,000 struc- 
ture. During the vacation of Rev. F. V. Mos- 
lander of Neligh his people determined not to 
fall behind in the procession, and bent their 
energies to making betterments which, with 
the cost of electric lights introduced two 
months ago, aggregate $600, most of which 
was provided by the Ladies’ Aid Society. 

At the close of the ministry of Rev. John 
Roberts at Petersburg, he left a practically 
new house of worship, which had been recon- 
structed at a cost of $900 and affords a de- 
lightful home. The church at Springfield has 
also caught the rebuilding fever, and under 
the stimulus of Rev. John Foster will recon- 
struct the house. Stained glass windows will 
be put in. 

The new church buildings at Aten and 
Newman’s Grove progress toward completion, 
the latter being of exceptional beauty and 
convenience. 


FOUNDATION WORK 


Of new enterprises in the state, the third 
German church in Lincoln, and the two at 
Clemens and Mumper, in the cattle region of 
northwestern Nebraska, promise large use- 
fulness. The two last named organizations 
cover with their work and influence a region 
about thirty miles square, occupied entirely 
by ranchers and reaehed by no other religious 
service. Mr. E. W. Ellis of Chicago Semi- 
nary did efficient work here during vacation, 
‘showing great energy and devotion. The 
new German church will push at once for a 
pastor and a church building. The officials 
think they have found the former. H. B. 


Deaths 


GOSS—In Melrose, Oct. 13, Curtis C. Goss, aged 72 yrs. 

For over 30 years he had ‘been senior deacon of First 

Ch., Melrose, and for 25 years its clerk and treasurer. 

He had been a member of the church’s music com- 

mittee for 30 years and for more than 14 years 

superintendent of its Sunday school. 

JONES—In Newton, Sept. 20, Alice F., widow of George 
H. Jones, aged 85 yrs., 6 mos. 

LOCK WOOD—In May eS N. H., Oct. 1, Rev. George A. 
Lockwood, pastor a Kennebunk, Me., from 1880 to 

1900, aged 50 years. 




















2326 & 2328 Washington St. 


Open Day and Night. ... 
- » « Telephone, Roxbury 72 or 73. 


Personal attention given to every detail. 
Chapel and other special rooms connected with 
establishment. © ‘ng greed persons in atgend- 
ance day and night. 

All the 
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Funeral WARREN In Framingham, Oct 4, Mrs. Maria Wight, 
== Undertakers = 
= and Embalmers = Educational 
THEOLOGICAL 








MAINE, BANGOR. 


Bane THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Full ~f course in all departments, 

tional ction in New ——s Greek. En- 

trance peta us ae . 

For Catalogue or further in: one jon y to 
Prof. C. A with Wace, Me 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


Andover Theological Seminary. 


Ninety-fourth year begins Sept. 18,1901. Full faculty. 
Thorough instruction for college graduates in all 
of theological study. Elective system. Large 
library. Buildings ‘recently retiovated; heated by steam 
throughout. 
For catalogues and infermation address 
President of the Facuity. 








IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
of all concerned if, in correspondence suggested by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was 
seen in The Congregationalist. 





PROFESSOR JUNIUS W. HILL 
(Late of Wellesley College) — 


Piano and Harmony for ad tudent 
and teachers 








This is the word as it is written on 
the dial of the best watches made 
in the world. The works under 
the dial also bear the word ‘‘Elgin’’ 
and are all that ingenuity, science, 
art and skill can do to make 
a perfect timepiece. The Watch 
Word is Elgin the world around. 














Sold by jewelers everywhere. 
Illustrated booklet free. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
Elgin, Ill. 





Organ is Needed 


for a chapel, small church, or convent, 





STYLE 2360. 


this model is eminently satisfactory. It's 
very moderate price also adds to its pop- 
ularity. Send for our illustrated cata- 


logue. 


Mason’. Hamlin Co. 


BOSTON. NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 


19 October 1904 


Where a Small 











Educational 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
Standard requirements. Allowance for service in 
and H enty-second year opens 
Sept. Iith. ample instruction in act practice. 
JACKSON, A. .-D., Ree’R. Near City 
Hospital. Bhawhint Avenue, Boston, M 














MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE. 


The Gilman School 


° Also called 
For Girls The Cambridge School 


Pleasant home life, trained teachers, small classes, 
varied courses, complete laboratories, healthful sur- 
roundings, ample playgrounds, highest ideals. The 
Manual describes the school, Introduction required. 
Arthur Gilman, A. M., Director, Cambridge, _ 





MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


NATICK, MASS. Near Wellesiey and Boston. 


Certificate admits to seven leading colle ores. Advanced 
courses offered. Ample grounds for golf, tennis, basket 
ball. Catalogue and Views sent on application. 


Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 





Teach Yourself 
The Easy 
SHORTHAND wit 
Price $1.00. 
REV. CEORCE BENEDICT, 


614 Congregational Building, 
Boston, Mass 





154 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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Dr. bartlett’s Council Paper 
Continued from page'600.} : 


that they send them men with 
nds. They are learning in the 

ns that the stuffed child is not 

ied child. Let us learn the same 
in our seminaries. The churches call for 
men who have learned to think. We had 
more powerful preachers when there were 
fewer books. One of our modern idolatries 
is the worship of the book, every book but 
the book. Men stand stiff, stupid, soggy 
with the undigested husks of many guesses. 
“The prostration before the altars of strange 
gods bound in cloth has fattened the pub- 
lisher and has reduced the minister to a 
wooden gun loaded with other men’s ideas, 
while he has not explosiveness in himself 
to fire it to kill. There are the marks of 
haste, and the evidences of men’s calculations, 
and statistics and the smell of midnight 
oil on sermons, but little of the odor of sanc- 
tity. 
Many a sermon is no better than the burial 
of the dead; earth to earth, dust to dust, 
ashes to ashes, with the silent prayer on the 
part of the congregation that there be not 
even conditional immortality, but a consign- 
ment to everlasting fire. I quarrel with no 
man about his beliefs, but where one is bold 
to ask ordination who does not accept the Bi- 
ble as God’s book, he is dishonest in asking to 
preach, and I am dishonest in permitting it, 
and a school which has discarded God’s Word 
as a revelation should not regard itself as a 
theological seminary. It should be called the 
school of the rational method, omniscient rea- 
son and deficient revelation. 

The churches have a claim on the semina- 
ries tosend them men who can preach. There 
are more men in the ministry, but fewer 
preachers. We have heard the cry for an 
educated ministry so long and loud that God 
produced the greatest preacher of the age from 
one who had no education except the educa- 
tion of the Spirit. A minister with college 
and seminary education in the leading schools 
of the country watched his congregation leave 
him with no hostility, and a young girl twenty 
years of age filled the church to overflowing 
through a spring of continued showers, and 
converted nearly all the leading men of the 
place, He preached his seminary instruction, 
she preached her Bible. It is worse than 
folly for the minister to go aside from his 
calling in this day of specialization. 

It is the preacher the people want. The 
Seminaries need to train men to be preachers 
of authoritative truth. Every Bible sermon 
from the time of Moses to Stephen and Paul 
is absolute and uncompromising in its asser- 
tions and certainties. Is truth any the less 
positive today? We need preachers of in- 
tensity—preachers of the whole counsel of 
God. Let us preach hell or abolish all circum- 
locution about it forever. 

The churches have a right to claim that the 
ministers be men of God. We need men of 
the closet more than of the forum. The root 
of the restlessness in our churches is not 
new theology, or higher criticism, or lack of 
organization, but lack of spiritual power. 
The minister should be a prophet in his own 
church, and the conviction that he is a man 
of God and clothed with the authority of the 
truth will have a beneficial effect upon all. 
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A Representative View 
Agents and Service 


At this time of the year we are planning large 
things for our readers. Naturally we are unsel- 
fish, both for ourselves and for them. We want 
twice and thrice as many subscribers to enjoy all 
the excellencies offered in these columns the next 
fourteen months and more. 

To that end is our special offer—The Congrega- 
tionalist to new readers from date to Jan 1, 1903, 
Sor two dollars only. 

To this end, also, is our growing system of agents 
established across the country. But it is here that 
help is specially desired that the advantages of 
this plan may be gained by every Congregational 
church in the land. 


We will send our detailed statement ex- 
plaining the Church Club Idea and announc- 
ing generous commissions for new subscrip- 
tions, on application. 


No church will wish to be outside in this matter 
in view of the present denominational ownership 
of the paper. 

The advantages of this plan will be evident to 
all who serve us. We have many representatives 
who undertake this work, freely, for the service 
which is thereby rendered the church in the wider 
reading of the Twentieth Christian Century reli- 
gious news journal. 

** I shall be glad to get The Congregational- 
ist into the homes without commission.’’ 
‘+1 am glad to act with you in the matter ; 
it is distinctly our denominational paper.’’ 
‘*l am interested in extending the circula- 
tion as a form of educational and church 
work,’’ 


The paper is willing to remunerate all who give 
time and service in this direction, but it is appar- 
ent that there is a real benefit accruing to each 
pastor and church where our representatives are 
busy.’ 

If there is no club opened in your church a postal 
to us will bring you desired information regarding it. 

We await the card. 

Yours, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 





We are shaped and fashioned by what we 
love.— Goethe. 
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Lung 
Health 


and how to attain it. 


Eminent representatives of the medical 
profession have been quietly, carefully, 
and thoroughly testing the value of 
Tincture Amal, the most recent dis- 
covery for the treatment of Tuberculosis, 
in the first or advanced stages; Pul- 
monary effections, Laryngitis, Pharyn 
gitis, Bronchitis, Catarrh—-acute or 
chronic—and all diseases of the Respira- 
tory Tract, as well as Catarrhal af- 
fections of the Digestive Tract, such 
as Gastritis, Enteritis and Colitis. 
The result of their investigation 
as reported in the leading medical 
journals firmly establishes the value of 
Tincture Amal, not only in the hands 
of trained physicians, but as a safe 


HOME 
TREATMENT. 


The Tincture Amal Mfg. Co. has 
prepared an educational book on 
“Living for Health,” which should 
be read by every one with the slightest 
indication of Pulmonary affection, as 
well as by those who have afflicted 
friends or relatives. The literature will 
be sent free, with postage paid, to any 
one, on request. 





TINCTURE AMAL MANUFACTURING CO., Lt 
Baltimore, Md. 
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imagine howitall happens. 


secret of the Magee success. 


class dealers sell the Magee. 
Illustrated circulars free. 


32-38 Union Street, Boston. 












y “Willie,” queried the fond mother, ‘‘I 


MAGEE Heater makes your home so mighty com- 
fortable—but you ‘““KNOW IT IS DREADFUL EASY.” 
That’s simply a dyed in the wool, confirmed habit 
of the famous 


They heat homes so easily you can’t 
Correct principles, cor- 


rectly carried into mechanical execution. 

ade Heat 
v@ Magee Heater 

if you want home comfort, with least expense. 


MaGkE Furnace Co., Makers of Magee Heaters and Ranges, 


“Highest Award Gold Medal, Paris Exposition.’’ 


THE EASIER WAY 





don’t understand howitis that you are 
at the bottom of your class. ” «7 don’t 
understand it myself,” said the bright 
*chap, “but I know itis dreadful easy.’ 
You may not understand how the 


HEATERS. 


That’s the 
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ONLIKE OTHER BELLS 
MORE DUB- 

SUR PRES OATALOUOM 
Way. 





VEUuIs. TELLS 
"se to Cincinnati Beil Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 





°l Alloy Church and Schoo! ae Send 
slogue. The C. 8, BELL co. 'Hillsbore, O. 


Ps CHURCH BELLS, PEALS AND CHumMES. 
j,i) OF LAKE SUPERIOR INGOT COPPER AND 
EAST INDIA TIN ONLY. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


HE E.W.VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati, 
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Individual Communion 


7 Outfits. Seyi for /ree catalogve 
SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT Co., 
Dept. E, Rochester, N. 


a fo ede 








INDIVIDUAL-CUP 
COMMUNION SERVICE 
Churches about to adopt should 
jearn of the superior merits of 
dress, Thomas 


G Marie ees 


this service. A 





Communion Service Co., ox 322, Li ima, O. 





WARD’S 
““Boston”’ Pencils 


We have full confidence that they will 
please you. 


50c. per Dozen; $5.00 per Cross. 
49 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON. 
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The Business Outlook 


The developments for the week in the 
general trade situation show more quieting 
down inthe demand for merchandise, properly 
ascribed to weather conditions. The slacken- 
ing up in dry goods, clothing and shoes 
from Western jobbers has not been wholly 
unexpected because of the lateness of the 
season. Great activity is to be noted in 
building operations throughout the country, 
and under these circumstances it is not 
strange that lumber and building materials 
should show a considerably advancing ten- 
dency. Perhaps as good an indication as 
any of the absolutely healthy conditions in- 
herent in the entire situation is the fact that 
labor is generally employed at good wages, 
which naturally maintains the buying power 
of the masses on a large scale. In iron and 
steel great activity still prevails, and cotton 
goods quotations are firmer, owing to the 
recent advance in raw cotton. With regard 
to copper, the demand is of a “hand to 
mouth” nature, but London quotations have 
recently shown sharp advances. 

Bank clearings, although showing a slight 
decrease, are nevertheless in excess of the 
clearings for the same period a year ago, 
and railroad earnings show increases, even 
over the heavy totals of last year. In the 
matter of railroad earnings, great interest 
will be manifested in the reports for the 
months of November and December, as the 
earnings for this period will demonstrate the 
effect the corn crop disaster is going to have. 
Monetary conditions continue fairly easy, 
but it is felt that a bull market in stocks 
would soon produce a tendency towards 
higher rates. Since last week a great change 
in sentiment has developed in the security 
markets, the feeling changing from pessi- 
mism to optimism almost over night, with 
the result that a considerable advance has 
been scored in prices all along the line. 





Remember that God demands, and 
where God demands he enables, and 
where God enables he expects us to ful- 
fill.—H. W. Webb Peploe. 








Is your Brain Tired? 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phesphate. 

Dr. Y. S..TROYER, Memphis, Tenn., says: “It 
recuperates the brain and enables one to think and 
act.” Makes exertion easy. 











THE “ALTON’S” ENGINEER 


IF YOU WISH TO 
HAVE A NICE HALF: 
TONE ENGRAVING, 
4}x3 INCHES, OF THE 
ABOVE PICTURE, 
SEND FOUR CENTS 
IN STAMPS TO 


GEO, J. CHARLTON, 


GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, CHICAGO & 
ALTON RAILWAY, CHICAGO, ILL. 


NEw ENGLAND OFFICE, 





IN Waar 
SHALL I INVEST 


Surely a vexing question, but we 
can help you solve it. Our rec- 
ommendations are absolutely im- 
vartial. We deal in high class 
income paying securities exclu- 
sively. Our list contains many 
valuable suggestions. Write for it. 


EH GAY & Co. 


NEW YY tata sf 








5 % always 
6 % sometimes 


with absolute security—First Mort- 
gages on Iowa and Missouri farms 
worth three times the amount of 
your loan. 

We always have from $30,000 to 
$100,000 in Mortgages on hand, large 
and small. 

Let us mail you our monthly de- 
tailed list for awhile, and explain 
our plan. 


BEVERLY H. BONFOEY, 
6 Main Street, Unionville, Mo. 




















Micaréan CENTRAL 


IGHIGAN GI Route.” 


| Dan-American Special 


Lv. Chicago 6:00 p.m. — Ar. Buffalo 7:45 a.m. 
“ Baffalo 8:30 p.m, (E.T) * Chicago 9:30 a.m. 
i§ ** Pan-American Souvenir,” “‘A Summer Note 
Book"’ and other booklets sent for 4c. postage. 
Sareea Oat Cee SS. Sate SRS 








Oriental Tours 


Our regular Oriental party sails in February, visiting 
Egypt, Palestine, Turkey and Greece. A leisurely 
and thorough trip. Shorter tours sailing in January. 
Circulars ready. 


H. W. DUNNING & Co. 


ng & Sawyer 








170 WASHINGTON ST., Boston, MASS. 
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Seven Per Cent. 
Cumulative Preferred Stock 9 the Granby Cot- 
ton Mills of Columbia, 8S. C., is now offered at 
106 and accrued interest. We can hi hly rec- 
ommend this stock for safety and satisfactory 
interest returns. We have a number of other 
good investment stocks. ‘Send for list. 

Hugh MacRae & Co., Bankers. 
Wilmington, North ¢ Carolina, 


The Conservative 
INVESTOR ou eanopeuer 


profitable investment than that presented by 


First Mortgage Loans 
on the most prosperous farm lands in Missouri. 
12 years’ experience with personally negotiated 
loans representing over $2, , and not a 
cent lost. I can pepe refer you to some 
one in your own section if you write me. 
WM. R. COMPTON, | Wardell Bid’g, Macon, Mo. 


| WISH TO BUY 


WESTERN LANDS 


AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES, 


for cash, especially in 


Kansas, Nebraska and The Dakotas. 


S.K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


FREE FOR ONE YEAR! 
STANDARD MINING REVIEW. 


Discriminating investors, especially those thinking 
of buying mining stocks and who desire the very 
best obtainable, should send at once for this paper 
free for one year. 

Address HATHAWAY & CO., 19 & 21 Park Row, N. Y. City- 



































Railroads and Excursions 


GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


Every Wednesday, 
BOSTON-—LIVERPOOL: LONDON 


First Cabin, $40, $45 Sowneio, depending on 
steamer. Immense new steamers. 
aplene id steamer “ Devonian,” Oct. 23; “ Cestrian,” 
t. 30; “ Winifredian,” Nov. 6; “‘ Philadelphian,” Nov. 
13; ““ Kingstonian & (to London), Nov. 9. 
F. O. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’! Agents, 
Telephone 1359 Main. 116 State Street, Boston 


OMINION LINE 
ror THE MEDITERRANEAN 











The new twin screw S. 8S. COMMON WEALTH, 13,000 
tons, will sail from Boston to Gibraltar, Naptes 
and Genoa, Nov: 27, 1901, Jan. 4 and Feb. 12, 1902; 
to aiexmadria, Egy pt ° ‘Jan. 4 and Feb. 12: 

8. S. CAMBROMAN sails Jan. 15, Feb. 26, April 9. 
For rates and further information, apply to or address 
Richards, Mills & Co., 77-81 State St., Boston. 


FREE TOUR TO EUROPE 1902 


eremen, Teachers and others will be given one 

free ticket to Europe with all expenses for securing 

party of a for any of my tours. Send for itineraries 
dwin Jones, 462 Putnam Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








PAN-AME! ERICAN XPOSITION. Lodg 
and kfast. Private house, ideal stantion: 
quiet parkway district, near two entrances, independent 
of cars. Rates moderate. For maps, etc., address 
PARKE, 759 Bird Ave., Buffalo N. Y. 


A UNITED STATES 
WALL MAP 


This Sree ey county 
) map, 48X34 ‘inches, is 
soapubed on rollers, ready 


to hang on the wall. It is printed in colors, 
is thoroughly up to date and is particu- 
larly interesting and valuable, as it shows 
in colors the different divisions of territory 
in America acquired since the Revolution. 
The original thirteen states, Louisiana 
Bocconi. the Texas annexation, the 
adsden e urchase, the cession by Mexico 
and the Northwest acquisitions by dis- 
covery and settlement. It will sent to 
any address on receipt of 15 cents in post- 
es fo por for —— and transportation. 
S, General Passenger Agent 

gc .B.& Q. R R., Chicago, Ill. 
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Record of the Week 
Continued from page 605.) 


Ti AcKER; JOS., to permanent pastorate at Cooks, 
vich., where he has. been supplying. . Accepts 
d willalso serve Isabella and Nahma. 
W«eLLwoop, SAM’L D., Wheatland, Mich., to Ban- 
croft. 
W:.son, DANIEL E., to remain a second year at 
Velican Rapids, Minn., also to Wayzata. 


Ordinations and Installations 


BYNNE?t, Jos. H., Andover Sem., 0. Avoca, Neb., 


Get. 8. Sermon, Rev. 8S. I. Hanford; other parts, . 


Rev. Messrs. F. F. Lewis, M. A. Bullock, H. Bross, 
«. W. Mitchell, John Doane, and Laura H. Wild. 

KeMPToN, A. J., 0. Addison, Mich., Sept..18. Ser- 
mon, Rev. H. £. Putnam; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. S. D. Wellwood, W. G. Carlson, I. W. 
Bell, R. Gordon, J. H. Butler. 

KinG, HINES E., Hartford Sem. and WALDEN, H. 
R., Raleigh, N. C., o. North Carolina State Meet- 
ing, Troy, N. C., Sept. 29. Sermon, Rev. R. B. 
Johns; other parts, Rev. Messrs. J. E. McNeill, 
E. W. Stratton, and F. G. Ragland. 

KOCHENDOERFER, ALOIS, 9. Curtiss, Wis., Oct. 1, 
as missionary pastor of Polar. Sermon, Dr. M. E. 
Eversz; other parts, Rev. Messrs, John Schaerer 
and S. G. Ruegg. 

MACNAIR, WM. M., o. and i. Mansfield, Mass., Oct. 
4, Sermon, Dr. J. G. Vose; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. I. W. Sneath, Wm. Knight, Wm. Evans, 
Prof. W. H. Ryder, and Dr. E. Y. Hincks. 

PINKERTON, HENRY M., Chicago Sem., 0. Alton, 
lo., Sept. 30. Sermon, Dr. W. L. Ferris; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. W. L. Bray, A. C. Bowdesh, 
J.P. Burling, L. G. Kent. 

REIN, Rost, 0. Genoa, Neb., Oct. 1. Sermon, Rev. 
Clinton Douglass; other parts, Rev. Messrs. H. J. 
Hinman, W. A. Davies, W. Hauptman, H. 
Bross, Mrs. E. B. Perkins. 

SreERs, W. J. (Meth.), o. Santa Cruz, Cal., Sept. 
23. Sermon, Rev. E. 8. Williams; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. W. H. Cross, O. W. Lucas, and Dr. 
C. G. Baldwin. 

THAIN, ALEXANDER R., i. Wauwatosa, Wis., Sept. 
26, Sermon, Dr. W. E, Barton; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. H. H. Jacobs, N. T. Blakeslee, Geo. H. 
Ide, L. H. Keller, J. K. Kilbourn, V. F. Brown. 


Resignations 


BENTLEY, FRANK D., Sanborn, N.D., to accept 
position with Minneapolis Journal. 

CARRUTHERS, JOHN B., formerly of Berlin, N. H., 
the superintendency of Anti-Saloon League, to re- 
enter pastorate. 

Fisk, SAM’L E., Hawley, Minn., for the sake of rest. 

MELENDY, ROYAL L., Newcastle, Col., to return to 
college. 

NEWMAN, GEO. N., Washington Mills, N. Y. 

OSBORN, NABOTH, Candor, N. Y. 

OWEN, WM. H., Glyndon and Felton, Minn. 

SEWALL, JOHN L., First Ch., N. Brookfield, Mass. 

WHITMORE, ORIN B., South Bend, Wn. 


Stated Supplies 


VAN AUKEN, HOWARD, at Augusta, Mich. 


Churches Organized 


BISON, OKL., 29 Sept. 11 members. Pastor, Rev. 
J.C. Dazey, in connection with Waukomis. 

Exway, N.C., 2 June. 

MAUGAM, N.C., 23 June. 

Mr. GILEAD, N. C., — April. 

POLAR, WIs., 102 members. 





Congregational Home Missionary 
Society 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN 


The committee of fifteen appointed by the Con- 
gregational Home Missionary Society at its annual 
meeting in Boston, May 16, 1901, “to consider and 
report some plan for perfecting the relations be- 
tween the Auxiliaries and the National Society,” 
adopted the following report at Hartford, Ct., Oct. 
9, 1901, 

(1) The Congregational Home Missionary Society, 
at its annual meeting, shall elect a national com- 
mittee consisting of five members at. large, and 
members nominated by the state associations; or 
in states where there are auxiliaries, by the auxil- 
iaries, on the basis of one delegate for every 10,000 
church members or major fraction thereof; pro- 
vided, however, that each state association or 
auxiliary shall be entitled to one member. - The 
president of the society shall be ox officio a member 
of the national committee. The members of the 
ational committee shall be elected for three years 
and shall be so classified that the terms of service 
of one-third the number shall expire each year. In 
Case of a vaeancy occurring, the respective state 
association or auxiliary shall fill the vacancy. A 
Special meeting of the national committee may be 
called at any time by the executive committee or by 
the president of the society. 
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(2) The national committee shall meet immedi- 
ately after its election and elect the executive 
committee of the society, which shall be elected in 
groups, as at present, and shall possess, in general, 
the powers and exercise the functions now exer- 
cised. by the executive committee. The national 
committee shall estimate the amount of the prob” 
able income of the ‘society for the coming fiscal 
year, and shall apportion the amount to be ex- 
pended in each state or territory, but if any unex- 
pected exigency shall arise, the executive committee 
may provisionally vary this appropriation, subject 
to a revision by the national committee at its next 
meeting. 

(3) No paid official shall be a voting member of 
either the national committee or the executive 
committee. 

(4) Any state home missionary society approved 
by thé general association or conference of the 
state, which will assume all the expenses of home 
missionary work within the state, shall be deemed 
an auxiliary of the national society. The adminis- 
tration of all home missionary work within the 
state shall be left’ under the control of such auxil- 
iary society, and the home missionary operations 
in any state, having a competent home missionary 
organization, whether auxiliary or not, may be left 
to the discretion and control of such organization 
in the discretion of the executive committee. 

(5) Contributions to the home missionary society 
may be paid either to the treasurer of the national 
society or the treasurer of the state auxiliary. But 
all moneys received by the state treasurers shall be 
reported to the national treasurer and included by 
him in his report as receipts of the society ; and all 
moneys received by the national treasurer shall be 
credited to the state from which it is received in 
estimating the amount contributed by the auxiliary 
of that state to the funds of the society. 

(6) If any differences shall arise between the 
executive committee and any auxiliary, they may 
be referred by either party tothe national committee 
to arbitrate and decide, and its decision shall be 
final. No appeal shall lie from the decision of the 
national committee to the Home Missionary So- 
ciety. 

The foregoing report was adopted and referred to 
the next annual meeting of the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society. 

LYMAN ABBOTT, Chairman. 
WILLIAM E. BARTON, Secretary. 
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Nobody else but 


me puts his name 
on lamp chimneys 
—there’s mighty 
good reason for 


that. MACBETH. 


If you'll send your address, I’ll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 

MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


RUGS 


FROM 


Old Carpets 


Hundreds of pleased customers testify 
to the satisfactory results obtained from 
making rugs from their old worn-out 
material. 





Write for particulars. 
LEWIS BATTING CO. 
Walpole, Mass. 


CHT 


Promotes a luxuriant growth. 
Never Fails to Restore 
Hair to its Youthful Color. 
Prevents Dandruff & hair falling 
> 50c. and $1.00 at Dru: 
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Send for our ———— 
FREE booklet, Sr 
‘olden Rules > 
for Housework.” == ym 


Itis the ‘‘ World’s Best Cleanser.” 


a 


GOLD DUST 


Try it once and you will always use it. 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston. 
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makes clean floors, bright pans, spotless 
kettles,, snowy linen, shining dishes. It 
cleans everything more thoroughly than 
soap does and is much cheaper. 


















incns From Auction 


Fourth Floor 





These linens were bought by us at the auction 
sale of an importer’s stock in New York last summer. 
We have stamped them in our own workrooms with 


new designs, and offer them Monday at 


Less Than Half Regular Prices 


Stamped Hemstitched Squares, 20x20 inches, 


worth 87c . 38c 
Stamped Hemstitched Tray Cloths, 20x30 

inches, worth 87c 42c 
Stamped Hemstitched Covers, 50x30 inches, 

worth. $1.25 60c 
Stamped Hemstitched Scarfs, 18x45 inches, 

worth $1.50 75c 


Stamped Hemstitched Tea Cloths, 45 x 45 inches, 
worth $2.50 ; é f : - £25 
Stamped Hemstitched Artist Linen Table Covers, 
30x30 inches, worth $1.50 

45x45 inches, worth $2.25 


68c 
1.00 


R.H.STEARNS & CO. 


Tremont St. and Temple Place, Boston. 
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The Vital Points 


to be considered in selecting a Life Insurance 
Company are: Low cost, consistent with safety, 
profit secured through careful management and 
liberality towards policy-holders. All these 
requirements are met by 


The Prudential 


Insurance 
Company 
of 


America 
HAS THE 


STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


John F. Dryden 
President 


Home Office 
Newark, N. J. 





Fill out this slip and send to us. 





Without committing myself to any action, I shall be glad 
to receive, free, particulars and rates of Policies. 





ME a Sabb tn cp is cvs que penulenhwdadaeddlye Sib< pe sdweabesnsoths daeebees 
OOD a 0 50o widad a 0's cca’ s cUC7eNRsy boca el ohKbAeds wesbawEs CeaeaeeeEe 


OOCUDAHION .. 2-00 cncccccccsecigescveeescescer senses ecsssecsecevcocesee 
Dept. 59. 























A Great Commentary 


at about 


3 Former Price 


The Expositor’s Bible Commentary, formerly in forty- 
nine volumes at a list price of $73.50; now in twenty- 
five volumes, from the same plates, $25.00 net. Single 
volumes, $1.50 net, each being equivalent to t2vo volumes 
in the old edition. 


This is a very valuable commentary, covering the entire 
Bible, and discussing its subject matter in the light of modern 
scholarship. 

It differs widely from the old-fashioned commentary, the 
treatment being broader and less technical, and with the lead- 
ing thought or practical teaching prominently brought out, 
relatively little space being devoted to minute textual criticism. 

A glance at the names of the writers in this series is evi- 
dence of the scholarship and literary value of this great work. 
The list includes ALEXANDER MACLAREN, MARkcus Dops, 
W. G. BLAIKIE, GkorGE ADAM Smiru, R. F. Horton, J AMES 
DENNEY, W. F. ADENEY, Archdeacon F. W. FARRAR, W. MIL- 
LIGAN, and others equally well known for their devout scholar- 
ship, the entire series being edited by Dr. W. R. Nicoxt. 

The edition we now offer is well printed, on good paper, 
from the same plates as the original edition, bound in wine- 
colored cloth, with gilt title, and the set boxed for safe ship- 
ment. The set can be sent either from Boston, New York, or 
Chicago, as may be most expeditious and economical. Volumes 
of the old edition taken in exchange. 

The Expositor’s Bible is controlled by us for the Congre- 
gational trade. On installments if desired. 


$3.00 down; $2.00 a month for 12 months. 





The Pilgrim Press 


Boston Chicago 





Flannel Waists. 


NOTE—This Waist ts our own manu- 
facture. We guarantee a perfect fit, and will 
submit samples of cloth and special order 
blank if 2c. stamp ts sent for return postage. 


$4. 50 Waist = 2.98 


Made of extra quality Henri- 
etta, back has 2 clusters of 8 
vertical tucks, front of 20 
quarter and 15 full length 
tucks, new sleeve, pointed 
band cuffs, lined throughout, 
20 different colors, including 
all the new evening shades. 


regular sizes 32 to 42, extra 
seen to be magnet 


special price - ps 8 U 


We have 150 Waists of French Flannel and 
Albatross Cloth, samples and odd lots § 
of closed out numbers, prices 1 5( 


were $2.50 to $3.50, choice at 





Style 512 
sizes 44 to 48—must be 





GILCHRIST CO 


Winter and Washington Sts., Boston 








